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New ork. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE “APERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 





South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany. 

“Mrs. Rez atcli ffe ( aperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her 


Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17 


AL B ERTO LAURENCE, 
East 18th Street, 
and developed; the 


G. B. LAMPE RTI. 


New York. 
art of sing- 


ree 


155 


The voice formed 


ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; | 


a bad voice made good, true and beautiful 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


HENRY 





Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
Address West 125th Street, New York 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


JMANN, 


Singing. 
Ha & Room 837. 
Street, New York. 


KNITEL-TREI 
BARITONE 

Voice Culture—Art of 

Carnegie 

101 West 86th 


MAX 


Mail 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor Singing 
118 _West 


address 


Perfecting the Voice 


New York. 


and 
44th Street, 


G GEC ORGE ; M. ENE, 
Voice ( ai o> “Arti istic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence 


nd address: 
417 West 23d Street New York 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices 
Address: 49 West 2oth Street, New 


is York. 
TOM KARL. 


Private V« 


Department, 


cal Instruction and 
\cademy of Dramatic 


Studio: 


Director Operatic 
Arts 
Carnegie Hall 


Mr. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Director of the Vocal Department of the Mollen- 
hauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue, 
corner 126th Street 
Brooklyn Studio: Wissner Hall. 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4 3 East rath Street, New York 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Author and Sole Exponent of 
New Method of Musical Stenography 
and Development of the French 
Rousseau-Galin-Paris-Chevé. 


Method of 


“Sight Singing and Ear Training.’ 
7o1-2 Carnegie Hall 48 Lefferts Place, B cates 
Tuesdays and’ 


Fridays. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. wth St. Established 1855. Engagements 
ecured for Musicians and Music Teachers 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
Telephone: 1332 18th Street 
DUDLEY BUCK, §R., 


Tenor. 
INSTRUCTION 





Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
1215 Carnegie Hall, i 
Monday and Thursday afternoon New York. | 
RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Instruction on the Vi Solo Violinist 
208 East 61st Street, New York. 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Organist and Choirmaster 
St. James’ Church, New York. 
For terms for conducting, address St. James’ 
Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. 


Church, 


ARNOLD VOLPE, 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER. 
Gr iduated w th highest honors at the St. Peters- 


bure mperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
direction Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction. 
Stud 1665 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MOORE, 
INSTRUCTION 


39 East soth St 


rR. \ D. 
VOCAL 


LAI 


New York. 


EDW. ARD BROMBERG, 


BASSO CANTANTE. 
Instruction. Concert engagements accepted. 
138 West orst St., New York 


THE HA. W. GREENE STUDIOS, 


VOICE THE SPECIALTY. 
THEORY AND SIGHT 


Avenue, opp. New 


Vocal 


Studio 


PIANO SINGING 


489 Fifth 


Library 


NEW YORK 


° , a i i . ‘ 
WHE D'ANGELO BERGH 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Diploma) Guaranteed 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Paris, 
Albany, 


site, 


Graduates (with Positions. 
1900. Address 


B’dway and sad St. 


Pupils introduced, 
New York Studios: The 


MISS ADELINA HIBBARD axp 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


| Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 


! 

| 

| 

PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
| 

| 





Certificated teachers of the LESCHETIZKY 
METHOD and Ensemble Pianists 
New York City. 


Studios: Carnegie Hall, 





MAX BENDHEIM 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
|_ 3 332 West it s6th St Street, New York City. 


PAUL T IDDEN, 
PIANIST. 
314 East 1sth Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of Pupils. 


WM.H.RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO 
18 East 22d Street, 








AND CONCERT 
New York. 


GUSTAV L. ‘2B E ( ‘KE R, 

CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 

1 West rogth Street, New York. 





Address: 


| CHARLES HEINROTH, 


Organist Church of the Ascension. 
Conservatory. Instruction: 


With the 
National Organ and 


Harmony. N York 
ew ork. 


12 West 11th Street, 


FERDIN: AND DU NKL E Y, 


Director of Musical Department, 
Asheville College for Young Women, 
Asheville, m. &. 


‘THEODOR BJORKSTE N AND 
BJORKSTEN 
SINGING 

New York 





M. 
Mme. TORPADIE 
INSTRUCTORS IN 

New Studios: Carnegie Hall, 








PERRY AVERILL—BariToNngE, 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal! Instruction. 
220 Central Park, , South, New York 





CH ARLES PALM, 


Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart 


Address: 156 Fifth Ave., Studio 1301, New York. 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Pupils Prepared for 
Church, 


133 East 16th Street, 








Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: New York 


Pror. F. Jia AND ND Mrs. M. _KIRPAL, 


Flusaing Conservatory of Music. 
Vocal and Instrumental. 


42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. 1. 
New York Studio: 2 West 33d Street 


| CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO, 
Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome 
Vocal Instruction. 





Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Church 
Residence: 155 West oyth Street 
Studios: 26 East 23d St., New Yor 
| PAUL WIALL ARD, 
Officier d’ Aaniipeee of France 
OICE CULTURE 
| French and English Réperto 
| New Studios (Summer Season), 489 Fift h Avenue 
HEYWOOD WINTERS, 
Vocal Teacher, Choir Director 
j Baritone Soloist for Concerts and Kecitals, or 
with Soprano Soloist or Quartet. Pupils placed 
in choir, when capable (moderate salary), for ex 
perience 
Studio: 112 East Street, New York 


GEORGE SWEE1 
OPERA, ORATORIO, 
487 Fifth Avenue, 


CONCERT 
New York. 


ES HARRY WHE ELE R, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian School. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
| Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

| Studio: 81: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St.. New York. 


| CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
MASTER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York 


SEV ERN aC. HOOL MUSIC, 

For terms, dates, &c., 

Address: Epmunp Severn, 
MARIE PARCELLO, 
CONTRALTO. 

— Hall, 





( \F 
apply to or 


131 W. s6th St., City. 


New York 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


ay wa musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the bighe st perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


1o4 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N 
Chickering Hall, New 


Mrs. HELEN BOICE- 
HUNSICKER, 
SOPRANO 
Recitals, Oratorio and Concert. 
121 West 42d 5 Street, New York 


RICHARD T. “PERC Y, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist 


York. 


Song 


of Breathing.” 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. 


29 Vesey Street. 


FELLOWS, 


Address by mail, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire 
Studio: sor and soz Carnegie Hall, New York 


HOLDEN HUSS, 


Theory of Music 
Steinway Ha 
New York. 


HENRY 

Instruction in Piano and 
Studio for non-resident pupils 
Personal address: 318 East isoth Street, 


Muse. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Culture of the Voice 

Room 207, Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 
96 Fifth 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


New York. 


Studio Avenue 





Voice Culture and the art g. Studie 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Hi i, N w York, 
New York season, October 23, 1899, t a 190 
Kansas City, Mo., season, May 16 t "A igust 1¢ 
1900 (Pepper Building) 

HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studi 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 
Studio Steinway Hall, 
New York 
F. W. RIESBERG, 

ACCOMPANIST 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
Organist-Director Rutgers Presbyterian Church 
With THe Musicat Courter. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A 

Studio: 107 East 27th Street 
Residence: 50 East 1j1st Street, 
New York 
J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
Room 160 Carnegie Ha New York. 
C. BENNETT 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing 
Teacher of Mme. Gene vra Johns tone Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York 
ERNEST CARTER, 
Conductor and Organist 
Address after September 
Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. | 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE 
Vocal Instruction 
For terms, &c., address 
st Fifth Avenue, New York 


LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY 


Teacher of Singing. 


MME. 


Author of “Hints About My Singing Method 

203-205 West 56th Street, New York 

| VICTOR KUZDO, 

VIOLINIST 

Concerts, Musicales, Ensemble Playing, Instruc 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York 

Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 

| Rapid development and Complete Education of 

| the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York 


| 


} 


| 
| 


| Italian 
| specialty 


| 


GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
SOPRANO. 
Recitals, Musicals, 

111 Fifth 


Mrs. 


Oratorio 
Avenue, New York 


Concerts 
Ac idress 


C. B. HAWLEY, 
( 


omposer, Conductor. VOCAL 
Speci al training for Concert 
Church Choir, 

251 Fifth Ave., corner 28th St 


JEL B. MOYL E, 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Oratorio, Concert, 
Method. Tone 
Studio: 136 


INSTRUCTION 


Oratorio and 


New York 


Studi 


SAMI 


Culture 
ration a 


York 


Musicales, Voice 
Placing and Rep 
Fifth Avenue, N« 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE | 


323 East 14th Street, New 





York. 


BENIE DE SERRANO 


Conducted by EMILIA 
DE SERRANO 


and CARLOS A. 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca 








Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner Fifth Avenue and 2gth Street 
Studio 1402 Broadway, New York 
Mr. ‘LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pau¥s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art | 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
Vocal Instruction 
and s2d 5 a 





The Strathmore, Broadway 








































































































KATE STELLA BURR, 
Path aca Vocal Culture 
Style, Finish, Repertoire 
Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church 
Stud 6 West 82d Street 
WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor—Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
Brooklyn 83 Madison Street 
New York: Care THe Musicat Courier 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 





Vocal Teacher 
Studio 420 Fifth Avenue, New York 
iss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, Musical Talks 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by his Instruction 
406 | n Place, Elmira We 
Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction 
Home Stud ist East 62d Street, New York 
HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Vocal Instruction 
Graduate of the Florenza d’Arona Special Teach- 
ers’ Course Eight year ipil of that fa 
mous maestra, Paris 
Studi 256 West 71st Street, New York 
J. ELDON HOLE, 
TENOR 
Vocal Instr r ( nt St. Elizabe 
Tone Product i Singing, Mondays and Thurs 
E St j ’ 
sNOR CARBON 
{ n 
Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY 
INSTRUCTION PIAN( 
Stud Kr Mansior 
rook _. 
| CHRISTINE ADL! R, 
CON rR oO 
Concert, (rat It es 
al Instructior 
541 Madison Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
ARTHUR FARWELI 
Harmony, Composition 
(re e tr t n 
391 Fift Avenue, New York 
LENA DORIA VINE 
Vocal Instruction 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the fan Ss master 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
136 Fifth Aven New York 
FRANCIS CARRIER, 
BARITONE 
Concert and (rator 
8 East Street, New York 
Miss EMMA HOWSON 
a 
R I 
La 
j N Y 
EM) PHURSBY 
Will receive a lim number of 
‘ al eH Y ork 
Rece ng days ar ay 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONI 
The Ac mopar a M al Dire r 
STYLE, RE! } I I H 
AL RE 
6 Lexine P M AL ( RIER 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI 
VOICI LTURI I F INGING¢ 
New York 
CAIA AARUI 
CONCERT PIANISTE 
Instruction in Piar Enser \ ani- 
ments for Concert and [ t Artist specialty 
Stud 480 | Ave 
Residence St. Nict as Avenue 
ILLIAN LIT EFHALES 
A. €.M.. 1 Rastend 
VIOLONCELLIS 
\ th Street, New York 
Mr. & Mrs. CONRAD WIRTZ 
PIANO SCHOO! 
West rasth Street 
Harmony and Theor New York. 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor 
Will accept puy for V Culture; good voice 
cultivated per cont an method 
145 East t, near Lexington ave 


| of 








| M. PARSON PRICE, 


VOICE CULTURE 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 
“IT confidently state that Mr. Price's knowledge 


the voice, male and female, and his style of 
singing, entitle him to a high rank among reach- 
ers.”’—Manvet GARCIA 











-et. 


ire 
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Paris. 


Boston. 


FREDERICK SMITH, Tenor. 


Oratorio and Concert, a1 Music Hall, Boston 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE oF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 











SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


Stage Practice. In 


EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de Opéra Comique 


Cast. 


musical intelligence.” 


“Perfection of legato, purity of intonation, fervor 
of style.”"—Boston Herald 


“A voice of liberal 


oston Journal. “Exquisite 


| CLARA E. MUNGER, compass, sympathetic gy: a man of taste and 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





‘COPLEY S 


UARE 


singing.” —Boston Transcript. 


PIANOFORTE INSTRU CTION 
ONLY. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 





Leading Members of the Faculty : 


ALBERT Ross PARSONS, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, W. F. SHERMAN, 
KaTE S. CHITTENDEN, Louis SCHMIDT. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 


41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





DELLE SE 


solfége, ensem 


DIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
ice. Voice, lyric, 


declamation, languages, 


ble music, mise-en- -scéne. 


Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 


go rue St. Petersbourg 


CHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Katharine Frances Barnard and Geo. H. Howard, 


irectors. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


lished by Mr. A. K. Vinoit. Address 


Virgil Clavier Schoo! of Boston, 
H. S. Wripgr, Director, 
Boston, Mass 


; The work of ée school was estab- 


_385 Boylston St: 








MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio, 
Vocal Instruction. 
402 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
1494 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 

Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 

way and sad Street, New York. 








ITALY. 








Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


8 Via Rondinelli P. P., 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Engag aged and negotiated. 

Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 

Correspondence with leading Impressari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York. 








Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 


(Pupil of Mme. Lanp1,) 
Graduate with Diploma of the Conservatory of Milan. 





Specialty in Voice Baling and the Corcemmen of 
Natural and Acquired Defects. 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION. 
Repertory in Italian, French, German, English. 


FPLORENCE: 13 Via Garibaldi. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Art of Singing, Study of Rep- 
ertory and Stage Practice. Many years of experi- 
ence as director with Patti, Gerster, Nevada, Calvé, 
Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 
In America with Patti and Gerster. 


Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. 


Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 











MILAN. 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 


«iL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 
The most esteemed agency ia Italy. 
The jearaai mest widely circulated. 


CHEV. CH. LOVATI CAZZULANI, 
for twenty-five years Musical Director in the 





ncipal theatres of Europe with renowned artists, . -TUIN 
tnd tnd possessing the most fisttering autographs from | MLILE. KIKINA, 
Thomas, Massenet, Bolto and Ponchielli, PROFESSEUR DEC 


onlena by Madame de Lespinasse Lovati from the 
Paris’ Conservatory, pupil of Madame Viardot- 
Garcia. Perfection in the art of singing, study of 
repert and stage —- enn German and 
Italian onesie + modera' 
Pupil! IA T RINO, MILAN, “ITALY. 
— will be en ged, without extra charge, 
e Theatrical Agency Lovati & Marini, of 
vhich Chev. Ch. Lovati Cazzulani is proprietor. 





FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 
family; eogenante for constant practice in the 
language; to six francs per day, all included 
( service. &c.) Eivicn Andreini, 

ondinelli (first floor), Florence. 


s Via 


FOR THE 


MME 


American reference 


PIANIST. 


Monsieur HENRI FALCKE, 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. 
‘Address 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





@rue Raynouard. Mme. 


JULIANI, 


Professeur de Chant. 





Mute. MARTINI, 


Professeur de Chant. Mise-en 





FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
La Villa Violette. 


Trocadero. 
Piessinger. 


Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds. 


48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Theatre in Studio. 


87 rue St. Lazare, Pris de la Gare. 
Actuellement Artiste du Theatre Lyrique. 
-scéne. Diction. 





Professeur de Chant. 


MME. FRANK, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 
MME. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


20 Clement Marot. 
Voice Placement. 
toire. Four languages. Mise-en-scéne. 


Réper- 





Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


Mise-en-scé#ne. 
stage. 


19 rue Flachat. 
11 rue Duphot. 


MR. CHAS. DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 

13 rue du Mail-Erard. 
Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
64 rue de la Victoire, 
Ensemble practice in caste on 





MME. 





ru 

PRIVATE PENSION or “iP 
or without board. 

Close to Avenue du Bois de 


FRENCH DICTIC 


IDA LURIG, 





ARTM 


ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance |'Alma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 

PHONO-TONIQUE METHOD. 

FOR FOREIGNERS. Speaking, Singing. 
MESDAMES ADAM, 

s rue Guillaume Tell, Place Pereire, Paris 

sy} SIT IC N, 

e la Pompe, Paris. 

ENTS, with 


SPECIAL 


Boulogne. Five 
minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
Excellent cuisine. 


MME. ED. COLONNE, , 
)FESSEUR DE CHA 


PRO NT, 
SPECIALTY OF PURE A eg ‘SCHOOL 
and 


43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 


HANT, 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
15 rue Lauriston—1' Etoile 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
French—Italian—German 

Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio 

(Trocadero) 5 rue Pétrarche, Paris. 


PROFESSOR OF FRE} 
Special Method for foreigners 

MLLE. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
29 Boulevard de Batignolies 


NCH 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Pupil of COME INSTRUCTION. 


Steinert Hall, 
Della Sedie, Paris. Bos 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 
Frenc 
Pierce Building. Boston 














Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl Paetten, Director. 

Tuition, $99 to $190 per year. Two to seven 

lessons a week. Teacher's course, $45 per 

year. Send for New Prospectus 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Miss MINNIE TOPPING, 
Pupil of H. M. Field, Carrefio, Marti n Krause, 
De Pachmann 
Concert Pianist and Instruction. 
Room 6 Steinert Hall, Boston 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 


, VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 








J. MELVILLE HORNER, 
—. — ~~ 


Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION CL ARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


W. A. HOWLAND, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instructior 
Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
ta1 Pleasant St., W« orcester Mass 


HEINRICH SCHUECKE R, 
HARPIST 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Steinert Hall, 











FIELD. 


The Eminent ‘Canadian 
Concert Pianist 
Studio 
21 Grassi Strasse 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY 
American pup'ls accepted 
Apply Leipzig address, 
or 16 Glencester Street, 
Toronto Canaca 





| 
| 











Canale. 








(Canede.) 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 


School of Eloeution, Able Faculty. 


TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Dr. EDWARD FISHER, Musica. Director 
Affiliated with the University of Toronte and with Irinity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Ete. 


Attendance 1081 last season. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





The Mason & Risch Piano C0. , wa 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


FRANK S. WELSMAN, 


Piano Virtuoso and Teacher. 
Pupil of Prof. Martin Krause. 
32 Madison Avenue, Toronto. 
Toronto College of Music. 


TORONTO JUNCTION COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


MISS VIA MACMILLAN, Directress. 
Toronto Studio : Room 20, Oddfellows’ Building, | 
2 College street. Calendar and syllabus free | 


Dr. ALBERT HAM, Musical Director 
Upper Canada College and Havergal College, | 
Toronto. Specialist in Training Vocalists for the | 
Profession. Advanced Courses in Organ and Theory. 
Address 526 Church Street, Toronto, Canada, or 
Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


WILLIAM REED, concert orcanist. 


Organist St. Andrew's Church, Toronto 
Recitals and Organ Openings. Large and Varied 
Repertory 140 St. Patrick Street, Toronto, or 
Toronto Conservatory of Music 

















MARY HAYDON CROWLEY, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Song ars 
Victoria Hall, Palace Hill, 
City of Washer, | Canada. 


Studio: 


and Ontario 
g ar oO Conservatory of Music, 
WHITBY, ONT. 
Ladies’ 
CUTION, COMMERCIAL AND ™ M- 
ESTIC SCIENCE. Elegant and capa 
oO e e clous buildings, provided with every 
comfort in steam heating. electric 
lighting, &e. Healthfal moral infe- 
ences calculated to build up a refined and noble character. Apply 


for calendar and further information to 
Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal 


J. D. A. TRIPP, 
THE LEADING CANADIAN PIANIST 
TEACHER, 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 
Por terms and dates apply to 


Rooms 13 and 14 Odd Fellows’ Building 
Toronto, Canada 


The highest educational og ilities in 
LITERATURE, MUSIC ELA 





Mr. RECHAB TANDY, Tenor, 


Oratorio and Concert. 
MISS LOUISE TANDY, Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Pupils received at the Conservatory of Music, 
Toronto, Canada. 





MRS. H. W. PARKER, 


SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
Address: Toronto Conservatory of Music 


GERTRUDE WALKER, 
SOPRANO 
Concert and Oratorio 
18 Mt. Vernon Street, Salem, Mass. 
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Established 1891. 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL anp_> 





ERFORMANCE, 


29 West 15th Street, New York. 


Come and see results. 
Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 

























VOCAL. Theory, 
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Catalogues Free on Appileati: 





SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
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petent faculty. 
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Counterpoint, 
nsemble Playing, &c. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
assisted by the most artistic and com- 
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Clavier Company Piano 





Che Clavier 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


ena. SCHOO! Of Public Performance 


NEW CLASSES WILL. BE FORMED FOR BEGINNERS. 


Private Pupils received at any time 
REGISTRATION DAYS, JANUARY 5 and 6. 
All persons interested in the Clavier Method are cordially invited to attend the Thursday 
Evening Recitals at the School, which will be given weekly during the school year 


Tickets sent on application 


Send for PROSPECTUS giving full particulars of the unique methods of the School 


A FAULTY TECHNIC, THE PRIME 
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WEBER 


‘‘A Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 
** Supports the Voice Most Admirably.”’ 


‘¢An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 


a greater degree in the 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., . 
268 Wabash Avenue, 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, 


- NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO. 











ESTABLISHED 
1849. 











BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 
Publishers, Importers and General Music Dealers, 
11 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Always ready to send their new publications for inspection 
Please apply for catalogues. 
MUSIC 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO.  ncttisin. 


NEW YORK: No. 20 East 17th St. CHICAGO: Adjoining Auditoriam. 
EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


PENNSYLVANIA, THE BUSSMAN QI'ARTETTE. 


Miss Etta C. Keil, first uno; Mrs. Edwi 
Miller, second soprano; Miss’ Helen A. Steinert, 
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SS 3354 tite cone FREDERICK MAXSON, 
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Recitals and Openi nstruction: Piano 
(Virgil method Organ, _ at, 
WM. M,. STEVENSON, Studio: 813 North 17th wt nedctpble, Po 
Voice Production and Singing. Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE 
STUDIO; THE BARITONE. 


Standard Buliding, 531 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Opera and Concerts. 


Voerl School: 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


APPLY FOR THE 


STEINERTONE 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO., 


Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


Arthur Nikisch, 


Conductor of the Berlip Philharmonic Orchestra, the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus Orchestra and formerly of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, writes as follows regarding the 


Masons Hamlin Pianos: 


MASON & HAMLIN CO., Lerpsic, April 10, 1899. 

Dear Sirs—During my residence in America, and while I was conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, as you are aware, your pianos were played by eminent soloists on several 
occasions, and on every occasion they appealed to me as truly artistic instrum-nts. Their tone is 
broad and big, and sed of purely musical quality ; resonant, vigorous and .nanly, yet full of 
thy and capable ef a nicety of expression, which is remarkable for its delicate light and shade. 
believe your pianos to be of the very first rank, and the artist must necessarily feel a sense of 
gratification to fs ‘or making possible the means for an expression of his profound and deep or his 
right and fanciful feelings. lam Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR NIKISCH. 
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EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
Pianist. 
Instructor at New York College of Music. 
Studio: 160 East 70th Street. New York 





Mme. KILLIN-KEOUGH, 
PRANO 


SOPRANO. 
JAMES POTTER KEOUGH, Bass. 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Studio: 144 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
‘Tuesdays and Fridays, Englewood, N. J. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
tion for Oratorio and Church. 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
ommonwealth,” East Orange, N. J 
Mondays and Thursdays. 


AUGUSTA SCHILLER-NIEPER, 
SOPRANO. 

Concerts, Recitals, & 

10 Chestnut Street, East 
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Grand Conservatory of Music, 


Cc. 
Orange, N. J. 250 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Empowered by special act of the Legislature 
to confer the degrees of Bachelor, Master and 
Doctor of Music. The full course leads to the 
degree of Bachelor ef Music. Vocal and Instru- 


COMPOSITIONS OF CLARA A. KORN 
can be cbtained from all music dealers or direct 








Violinist. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg 
313 South roth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Musical manuscripts ed. 
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GEKMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 

BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE !7, November 14, 1890 ‘ 
HE Hollaender Quartet organization resumed their 
chamber music soirées in Bechstein Hall’ with an 
increased, but as yet not sufficiently large, attendance on 

Tuesday night of last week 

rhese artists offer at least as interesting programs as 
those of the Joachim Quartet and the Barth, Wirth, 
Hausmann Trio, but it takes a good deal of time and 
labor until in a musically conservative place like Berlin 
they are able to find the deserved recognition. Moreover, 
their playing aiter all is also not quite up yet to the 
standard and finish of the parties just named, who justly 
deserve their great popularity. In the Hollaender Quar- 
tet the musicianly qualities of the leader and the fine, 


luscious toneof the ‘cellist predominate and preponder 


ate to such an extent that a really homogeneous ensemble, 
which is the most essential thing in quartet playing, has 
not yet been attained. Nevertheless, the performance of 
the somewhat weakly invented and in its slow movement 
even trivial G minor String Quartet, op. 14, of Volkmann 
was carefully prepared and did not lack in interest 


Much more charming, however, was the delightfully 
clear and well balanced reproduction of Mozart's rarely 
played divertimento for piano, clarinet and viola in E 
flat It is a little Cabinetstiick of genuine Mozartean 


beauty and freshness, which, although as the designation 
by the composer forewarns, should be taken lightly, and 
in the sense of a musical diversion, is full of meat and 
refinement of nature Felix Dreyschock, piano; Royal 
and Walter 


Rampelmann, viola, earned the enthusiastic plaudits of 





Chamber Virtuoso Oscar Schubert, clarin 


the cultured audience which listened with an apparent 





enjoyment to the characteristic as well as graceful read 
ing the Mozart work received at their hands 


. * * 


[The Wuellner tad, which I recognized and described 
as such when it was still in the highest stages of tts 
perverse popularity, seems to be waning more rapidly 
even than I dared to anticipate At least at the first of 


four song recitals announced by Dr. Ludwig Wuellner 


$eethoven Hall was very nearly empty, and the scenes ol 
frantic delight which were enacted on former occasions 
had given way to an almost icily cold apathy, which was 
equally as undeserved and unjust as the former state was 
overwrought. Dr. Wuellner is very musical and intensely 


f 


dramatic in his conception and reproduction of the con 
tents of the text as well as the music of the songs he 
essays to interpret 

I cannot call it singing, however, for that requires a 
voice, and instead of a tenor voice, which he pretends to 
use, Dr. Wuellner commands only a reedy, unsonorous 
and irresponsive vocal organ, which technically he has 
under no such control, as for, instance, does Georg Hen- 
schel, who with only a minimum of voice, and that not 
even of agreeable quality, is really able to sing, while 
Dr. Wuellner can only recite with a musically tinged voice 
That sort of parlando vocai delivery may do for some of 
the Hugo Wolf hyper-modern Gesaenge on Dr. Wuell- 
it does not sufhce for i satisfactory 





ner’s program 
reproduction of Beethoven's cy’ le of songs “To the Dis- 
tant Beloved,” nor for the Schubert and Brahms Lieder 
he attempted to sing 

* * * 

Two more vocalists I heard on the next evening. The 
one, Mrs. Alwina Westphal, has a_ pleasing, but rather 
small, soprano voice, which she uses with skill, and she 
delivers her songs with taste and nice musical instinct or 
intention. The arrangement of the program also showed 
something like a principle; first came two groups of 
Lieder from the romantic and classical writers, including 
Schubert, Lowe, Brahms and Schumann. Then followed 
a group of Lieder by German contemporaneous com- 
posers, Humperdinck, Pfitzner, Schillings, Zumpe and 
Wolf, and last a bunch of songs by the “foreigners,” Tirin- 
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delli, Ethelbert Nevin (whose song “Little Boy Blue 
was much applauded), Tschaikowsky and Weckerlin 

Woldemar Sacks, who has the invaluable quality of 
accommodating himself not only to each individual solo- 
ist, but also to find the characteristic traits of each com- 
poser he interprets, was the excellent accompanist of the 
occasion. 

- ” - 

Anton Sistermans, the Frankfort bass-baritone, whom 
I heard on the same evening, has not retained the fresh- 
ness of his formerly glorious voice, and possibly through 
growth in bodily circumference has also trouble with his 
breath, as well as an occasional over-indulgence in 
tremolo Nevertheless, he is a noble and interesting 
singer, and his musical delivery, trained in Stockhausen’s 
incomparable school, makes his recital a source of de 
light and study to amateurs and connoisseurs. His pro- 
gram embraced groups of Lieder by Schubert, Beethoven 
Grieg and Brahms, and as the only novelties five songs 
by the Berlin composer and the accompanist at his re- 
ital, Robert Kahn 

I have frequently before called the attention of our 


readers to this talented writer, and again do so with 


pleasure, as far as these songs are concerned, of which 
the most important seemed to me the setting of Gerhard 


heil’ ger 


Hauptmann’s suggestive lines “T’ist ein so sti 
Tag,” which was redemanded. Very difficult, but also 
well worth studying is ““Kreischende Moeven jager,” 
ind very deep as well as interesting is the setting of Her- 
mann Lingg’s lines ‘“Feuerbestattung” (‘Cremation’) 
somewhat in Edgar Allan Poe’s vein, the poem, I meat 


not the music. which latter is still in manuscript 


Among the many concerts of the week, good, bad or in 
different, there was also a sensational one. I don’t mean 
sensationally good, or sensationally bad, but simply a sen 
sation in itself. This was the concert which Pietro Mas 
cagni gave here on Thursday evening last, and for which 
the vast hall of the Philharmoni 
very last available standing room many days before the 


had been sold out to the 


event took place 
This shows most convincingly that after all there is 
something in a name. All these people and the thousands 


of others in the great number of cities throughout the 


German Empire, in which Mascagni is making an ex 
hibition of himself, went to hear and see, above all to see, 
the composer of the “Cavalleria Rusticana.” From their 
viewpoint, taking the word in its literal meaning, the con- 
cert was a success; financially, too, the entire tournee must 
give satisfaction to those interested in the venture. Artis 
tically, however, the appearance of Mascagni as a con 
ductor and with an orchestra which is faisely represented 
to be the Milan Scala Orchestra, while it is nothing but a 


very mediocre and heterogeneous band of musicians gath 





ered ad hoc, cannot be designated otherwis¢ in as a 
fiasco. That the orchestra is actually not the renowned 
Scala organization is evident from the letter published in 
the Baseler Nachrichten, which paper made an inquiry, upon 
which the Scala Society replied as follows: 

“We beg your Honor to publish in your esteemed jour 
nal the fact that our organizations, ‘Societa orchestrale pet 
l’Esercizio del Teatro alla Scala’ as well as the ‘Societa 
orchestrale del Teatro alla Scala’ have nothing in common 
with the orchestra which is concertizing in Germany under 
the title of Milan Scala Orchestra, although some mem 
bers of the orchestras of our two societies may be among 
the traveling company. We have also not given our con 
sent to Manager Sachs for the said orchestra to use our 
name and have, on the contrary, decided to proceed against 
the arbitrary use of this nam« 

So much for the Mascagni crchestra, which is pretty fair 
only in the fiddle department, while the woodwind is rather 
poor and out of tune, and the brass fearfully obstreperous 


They use the glaring valve trombones, which are entirely 
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discarded in Germany, where the noble, sonorous tone of 


the slide trombone is preferred, and Mascagni even de- 
lights in this ear-splitting noise, for he placed the brass 
upon the podium of the Philharmonie in a domineering 
position, towering above the remainder of the orchestra. 


The program opened with the Fell” Overture, and 
Mascagni succeeded in achieving something which I have 
never witnessed before—a fiasco in this most popular and 
effective work. The ‘cello solo was wretchedly performed, 
and so little did the conductor think of working out of 
detail, that the counterpoint of the flutes above the mel 
ifluous oboe solo actually drowned the latter There was 
hardly a hand raised after the rattling coda of the overture, 
which, as I said before, I have never known to fall flat 

rhe choice of the Tschaikowksy Pathetic Symphony as 
principal piece upon the program was particularly unfor 
tunate, for we have heard this work here under such great 
conductors as Nikisch, Weingartner, Saponoff and a num 
ber of others, to all of whom Mascagni could not hold a 
andle as interpreter, and, in a technical way, this difficult 
work was well-nigh butchered 

The first big outburst of applause from an audience 
which had come with the kindest of intentions followed 
” to Mas 
It meant a success, not based upon the in 


after the performance of the “symphonic prelude 
cagni’s “Iris.” 
trinsic musical value of the work, but achieved by a physi 
cally overpowering, tremendous noise, in comparison to 
which even the “Tuba Mirum” from Berlioz’s “Requiem” 
pales upon the human ear The prelude deserves the 
epithet symphonic in no sense in which we are wont to 
understand it, for of symphonic workmanship, form and 
treatment of themes it contains very little 

It begins with a short, not very euphonious theme, 
hardly Mascagnian, which works its way from the double 
basses upward through the entire string orchestra until it 
lands in the highest positions of the first fiddles divisi and 
used in “Lohengrin” Vorspeil fashion, but while in Wag 
ner’s heavenly prelude the harmonies are exquisite, natural 
and the voice-leading masterly, Mascagni’s imitation is 
acophonous in some of the outré harmonic progressions 
and sounds forced through poor voice leading 

It is immediately followed by a more expressive them« 
given to the woodwind and suggestive of the Mascagni of 
the “Cavalleria.’ Then the first theme returns and is 
worked up through a continuous heaping up of instru 
ments upon instruments to a terrific, blatant, extremely 





ybstreperous climax. This is achieved through the addi 


tion of a second choir of valve trombones and trumpets, 


ur gongs and any quantity of outlandish and other in 


struments ol percussion Che effect is overpowering, but 


not beautiful, and the meagre musical thought which is 
othed in such eccentric orchestral garb makes one think 
rant de bruit pour une omelette.” 


The noise, however, carried away the audience, and the 


he French saying 
prelude to “Iris” was redemanded 

he remainder of the program contained an empty, but 
well orchestrated symphonic poem, “Saul,” by Bazzini; 
the Schumann “Traumerei” and scherzo from Cherubini’s 
string Quartet in E flat, which two little movements gave 
the members of the string orchestra, among whom on the 
second fiddles a pretty blond-curled little son of Mascagni 
was conspicuous, a chance to distinguish themselves. The 


isted of the “Tannhauser” Over- 


lose of the program cons 
ture, after the rather slovenly reproduction of which the 
public called for “Cavalleria,” and with a good natured 


smile and shrug of the shoulders, Mascagni gave them th 


Intermezz for which they had been clamoring so pet 
sistently 
** * 
Lilli Lehmann is really perennial. When you least ex 


pect it she pops up as Isolde at the Royal Opera House 
and when you think she is feeding old dogs and tending to 
lame ducks in the Grunewald she comes out with a series 
of her “popular” song recitals at the Philharmonie 

Of the first one, which drew large audience as usual, 
Lilli ventured herself upon somewhat dangerous territory, 
n trying to sing the Wagner five Gedichte. Even in times 


when her voice was still glorious these dramatic Gesaengs 


demanded a bigger volume of tone and greater intensity of 
expression than the lady was carable of bestowing upon 
them Now, however, they were sung and interpreted 
quite weakly albeit the rt of her treatment of the voice, 


the carefulness of tone production made the organ appear 


quite delightful in piano use of the middle and head reg 
| I o 


isters. Through excellent handling of her means Lilli Leh 


mann can always still make an impression upon her audi 
ence, aS was demonstrated in this case, where two of the 
Wagner poems were enthusiastically redemanded 

Wilhelm Berger’s piano accompaniment was highly ar 
tistic and ingeniously discreet 

The remainder of the program was made up from Schu 
bert and Loewe, while Robert Franz is exclusively drawn 
upon to furnish the program for the second song recital 
on November 23 

* * * 
No greater contrast in age, appearance and in general 
| 


musical surroundings can be imagined than the one exist 
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ing between the two violinists I heard on two succes- 
sive nights at the Singakademie last week. 

The one was Carlotta Stubenrauch, a mere chit of a 
child yet, thirteen or fourteen years of age, but already a 
“corker.” The ather was Wilma Norman-Neruda (Lady 
Hallé), a woman of over sixty years of age, an artist who 
has been before the public for many years, a violinist of big 
reputation and one whose 1ipeness of conception holds 
pace with her nobility of tone and style. If hyper-critical 
persons might here and there have noticed an occasional 
flaw in the highest finish of technic, it can still truthfully 
be asserted that we have in Lady Hallé a perfect specimen 
of the true and sincere artist, who discards all outward 
trickery and who puts her whole soul into her work. 

Thus she fascinated me through the beauty of her tone, 
her exquisite phrasing and her graceful bowing in the 
Gesangsscene of Spohr, which, by a curious coincidence, I 
had only a quarter of an hour previously had to en- 
dure at the hands of Miss Martha Drews, a Moser High 
School pupil, who concertized at Bechstein Hall, together 
with an Italian singer named Vittorina Nori. The latter 
was just fit for an appearance at a Tingel-Tangel, the 
redoubtable Wintergarten stage being far too high for her 
voice and attainments; while Miss Drews should have been 
sent instead of to the Royal High School for Music to that 
as yet unfounded Cooking Conservatory, which is the 
dream of my advancing critical years. 

From Madame Neruda-Hallé I heard a Romanza in 
A minor by Max Bruch, and she held me spellbound, even 
through the entire Mendelssohn concerto, which is saying 
a great deal, for 1 have undergone at least six or seven per- 
formances of that work since the opening of the present 




































season, 


At Lady Hallé’s concert the Philharmonic Orchestra ac- 
companied exceedingly well under the accustomed direc- 
tion of Herr Musikdirector Rebicek, while at the Stuben- 
rauch soirée the baton was handled with equal precision 
and effectiveness by Concertmaster Max Gruenberg, who 
is this wonde rchild’ s sole and justly proud te teacher. 


There is a freshness and vivacity in this young girl’s 
playing—her bowing is so dashing, almost masculine, her 
intonation so pure and everything she does so delightfully 
clean and thoroughly musical, that it is indeed an un- 
alloyed pleasure to listen to her. And even if she happens 
to slip up, as was the case in the last movement of the 
second Wieniawski concerto, she does not lose her head or 
her nerve. She also performed the Mendelssohn concerto, 
and after both works gained the prolonged applause of a 
large and enthusiastic audience, to which she had to re- 
spond with a double encore. 


* * * 


What I expected might prove a big success for Anton 
Dvorak, the very first performance of a new work of his 
in his presence and under such favorable auspices as the 
conductorship of Arthur Nikisch and the assistance of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, turned out to be a failure. This 
was not the fault of the performers or of the great con- 
ductor, but simply that of Dvorak’s latest work itself. The | 
composition, which formed the novelty of the third Phil- 
harmonic concert, is in invention trite, nowhere powerful | 
and nowhere original. Still ii would have passed muster 
if it had been dubbed a Slavonic Rhapsody, or something | 
of the sort which would fit its musical contents; the title 
“Heldenlied” (“Song of a Hero’’), however, is decidedly 
one of the worst misnomers that ever came under my 


notice. 

There are beautiful moments in the composition, and, as 
is always the case with Dvorak, the orchestration is bright 
and effective; in construction and form, the latter a com 
promise between the Liszt syniphonic poem and the form | 
of the classic symphony (thought in one uninterrupted suc- 
cession of the four conventional movements, like in Schu- | 
mann’s D minor Symphony), the work is quite interesting | 


also to the musician; but for the public it proved too long | 


and wearisome. | 

Hence there was almost no applause after the perform- | 
ance of the novelty, and although it was generally known 
that Dvorak was in the hall, he was not called upon the 


platform. 


The great success of the evening, and a highly de- 
served one, was scored by Edouard Risler, the French 
pianist, who performed the Liszt A major Concerto as 
the only solo number upon the program. He is, as I have 
frequently written, one of the greatest, as well as most 
musicianly, of all living pianists, and that you have not 
heard him yet in the United States is a loss which should 
soon be reparated. Whatever there is of poetry in the 
better one of Liszt’s two piano Concertos was brought 
out with admirable beauty of touch and tone by Risler, 
and the virtuosity, clean and crisp technic he displayed 
in the brilliant episodes of the work could not easily be 
surpassed by any other pianist. Of course he was over- 
whelmed with applause, and despite the length of the 
programs had to yuo to the demand for an encore, for 
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which he chose Schumann’s “Des Abends,” lovingly and 
tenderly sung upon the keyboard. 

The concert opened with Beethoven’s Eighth and closed 
with Schumann’s D major Symphony. Two symphonies 
are a little too much upon a program which also con- 
tains a long symphonic poem and a piano concerto. The 
interpretation of Nikisch, however, which you know and 
which I have often described before, with its energetic 
rhythms and strong dynamic contrasts in the F major 
Symphony and the romantic and loving spirit, as well as 
careful regard to orchestral nuances of the most refined 
kind, in the Schumann work, made both highly enjoyable 
to the audience. 

The program for the next concert promises Wagner’s 
“Faust” Overture, the Mendelssohn violin Concerto, per- 
formed by Fritz Kreisler; a Bach Toccata, arranged for 
orchestra by Esser; Alexander Ritter’s symphonic poem 
“Good Friday and Frohnleichnam” and Tschaikowsky’s 
Pathetic Symphony. 

o£ 5 

The next meeting of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musik- 

verein will take place at Bremen toward the end of May 
” * . 

The Theater des Westens will produce next Friday 

night for the first time Urich’s opera “Hermann and 


Dorothea.” 
* * * 


The first novelty at the Royal Opera House will be 
Doebber’s opera “The Cricket,” with Frau Hertzog in the 
title part. It will be followed by Becker’s “Ratbold” and 


Eugen d'Albert’s “Cain,” both of which are one act 


operas. 
om . * 


There are at present in Berlin two men who may be 
called American composers, though the one was born in 
Denmark and the other in England, but both have lived 
in the United States for so lorg a period of time that they 
ought to be and are usually enumerated as pertaining to 
their adopted country. These two men are Asger Hame- 
rik, formerly of Baltimore, who has lived in the United 
States no less than twenty-seven years, and Horace W 
Nicholl, of Pittsburg and New York 

Mr. Hamerik’s visit, when he called upon me in company 
with our mutual friend, David M. Levett, was a very 
pleasant one. We had a long chat about American musical 
affairs, in which we are equally interested and about which 
we hold an equally enthusiastic view as regards the out- 
look for the future. Then the conversation drifted toward 
Serlioz, of whom Hamerik, who for seven years was the 
pupil of the greatest of all French composers, told a lot 
of interesting incidents, facts, characteristics and anecdotes 
not generally known. Hans von Bilow, who had also been 
Mr Hamerik’s teacher, had 1efused to give him a letter 
of introduction to Berlioz, “because Berlioz had had the 
temerity to write against Wagner, but Biilow sen 
Hamerik to his wife, then Cosima von Bulow, née Liszt 
und not yet Mrs. Richard Wagner 

She recommended Hamerik to Berlioz, who received 
him at first very crossly, because the young Dane’s pro- 
nunciation of the French language grated on the erratic 
Frenchman’s ear Later on Berlioz became Hamerik’s 
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best friend and adviser. From Berlioz, Liszt, Stephen Hel- 


ler and other musicians living in Paris at that time, Hame- 
rik touched upon the Scandinavians, principally Svendsen, 
for whom he has a great admiration; Grieg, of whom he 
says that he knows very little if anything about orchestra 
tion, and does not nor ever did orchestrate his own music; 
Neupert, about whom Hamerik knows no end of amusing 
stories; Enna, whose father is an Italian shoemaker, and 
a number of others 

Interesting was also the fact that the Swedish national 
song, which Ambroise Thomas interpolated into his opera 
‘Hamlet,” and which, as sung by Christine Nilsson, made 
the great hit in the premiére and later performances of that 
work, was given by Hamerik to Thomas, to whom it was 
not known before 

Mr. Hamerik will give on the 20th inst. at the Philhar 
monie a concert, the program of which, containing an 
entire symphony, two movements from another one and 
choral and other music, will be made up exclusively of his 
own compositions 4 similar concert will also be given 
by Mr. Hamerik at Leipsic, Dresden, Hamburg and a few 
others of the principal cities of Germany, as well as at 


Vienna and Milan As he expressed it to me: “I have 
done so long for others, I now want to do something for 
myself.” These concerts absolved, Mr. Hamerik intends 


to return to the United States, where his wife and children 


ire now residing 


.. os 

Mr. Nicholl’s visit came to me more in the shape of a 
surprise Everything considered, I could not help ad 
miring his nerve. The object of his stay in Germany was 
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as he explained to me, to gather testimonials from the 
German musicians to the fact that he (Nicholl) was “the 
greatest musician alive.” Some of these he had already 
obtained and others will no doubt soon follow. 

The dust of America, where he was not recognized at 
his fullest value, he has shaken off his feet for good, but 
has gathered enough of it to be able to live comfortably on 
his income for the rest of his days wherever he chooses. 
“It is all invested in first-class security bonds, and I shall 
remain in Germany this winter, and, after my works are 
published with Breitkopf & Hartel, I shali go to England, 
where I am bound to be acknowledged as the greatest of 
all counterpointists that ever lived, Bach not excluded.” I 
soon found out that Nicholl, though time has dealt with 
him gently in any other way, has not diminished, but if 
possible enlarged, the sweiling of his head. 

He did not claim that he had composed the 
pered Clavichord,” fearing probably that, although, 
known to him from olden times, I do not own or use a 
musical lexicon and am therefore not as well posted on 
historical points as some of my “learned confréres” in New 
York, after they have consulted theirs—an anachronism of 
about a century and a half might prove disastrous even 
with so credulous a critic as I am. But what he actually 
did say was that nobody, not even Bach himself, could have 
written the “quadruple counterpoint fugue” which he then 
proceeded to show me. There occurs to me no other sim- 
ile, than to compare it to the work of an inventor who 
would construct an entirely vseless machine in which four 
cog-wheels were arranged in such manner as to fit into 
each other and move simultaneously whenever the crank 
would turn a crank. That is the sort of machine-fugue 
which Nicholl has constructed and which contrapuntal 
stuff he has the ability to produce quicker than any other 
musician could do, even at Marienbad or Carlsbad. But is 
it music? Never! Nicholl forgets that with Bach, as with 
every other great composer, counterpoint is only a means 
of expression, not the object or main essence of music. Of 
a little chromatic motive occurring in the prelude to an- 
other fugue, so short and insignificant that it really does 
not deserve the designation of theme, this megalomaniac, 
who never had an atom of melodic invention, seriously 
spoke as “an idea which only the combined inventive 
genius of a Chopin and Schumann could have begotten 
I should not take the trouble of retailing all this foolish 
talk of Nicholl’s if it were not for the fact that he is really 
vamboozling such musicians as Jadassohn and Gernsheim, 
who don’t know that the man is a crank and are taken in 
by his English knack for writing counterpoint, which is 
no music and has no value as such. 


“Well Tem- 
as is 


That I am not exaggerating in any way, shape or man- 
ner Nicholl’s statements about his music, you will believe 
when you read the following, which is an exact copy oi 
what he wrote about the forthcoming ‘Twelve Preludes 
and Fugues for the Organ, op. 20.” 

“Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, the Welt-Musikhaus, 
Leipsic, has just issued a monumental work by H. W. 
Nicholl—twelve symphonic preludes and fugues for the 
Mr. Nicholl English composer, and has 
received the very highest unanimous opinions from the 
most eminent musicians of our time (especially in Ger- 


organ. is an 


many), who have characterized him as ‘The Second 
Bach!’ Such a learned, serious and sterling work has 
not been issued in this century, combining the solid 


learning of the Bachian age with the marked tendency 
of the present time. 

“No able and candid musician who examines these pre- 
ludes and fugues, so full of variety, will hesitate to in- 
dorse fully the unreserved opinions given below. The 
titles alone of the fugues of Volume II. will arouse the 
greatest interest; especially No. 12 (Quadruple Coun- 
terpoint Fugue, dedicated to M. Saint-Saéns), a similar - 
fugue never having been written. It is generally be- 
lieved that Bach intended to to include in his ‘Art of 
a Quadruple Counterpoint Fugue, but it was 
Therefore, this one stands alone in the 
and, with the twenty-four in- 


Fugue,’ 
never published. 


whole literature of music, 
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versions of the four melodious and distinct themes 
printed at the end of the fugue as an appendix for the 
edification of the student, makes it beyond doubt the most 
remarkable and interesting fugue ever composed. All 
these fugues should be carefully and critically examined 
by everyone familiar with and interested in the highest 
musical forms. Perhaps, next to No. 12, No. 6 is of spe- 
cial importance—a five-part prelude and five-part fugue, 
of which Dr. Jadassohn was exceptionally fond. The 
Preludes are especially distinguished for ‘melodic 
tion’ (as Professor Gernsheim has noted in his letter), 
combined with development powerful 
climaxes. This in 
a great degree of even the fugues also.” 

I must reiterate, it sounds more 
that this eulogy upon the Nicholl preludes and fugues 
was written by Mr. Nicholl himself and was not com- 
posed by me. The manuscript is 
prove the fact. If that is not megalomania then I never 
saw a case of it. But worst of all, Mr. Nicholl had the 
temerity to bring this nauseating piece of self-puffery to 
me for translation into German and that I should then 
use my influence to have the article appear in the musical 
and some of the daily papers in Berlin. 

Among the other musical callers at the Berlin office of 
THe Musicat Courier durirg the past few 
Prof. Reinhold L. Herman, came to say good-by, 
as is his wont, before one of bis usual trips to New York. 
The genial musician will not be gone long, as he is needed 
here for the Berlioz “Damnation of Faust” performance, 
which he intends to conduct 
cycle of concerts at the new Royal Opera House (Kroll’s). 
In the meantime Professor Herman proposes to enter 
into arrangements with Mr. at New York, for the 
production there for the season of 1900-1991 of opera in 
with American artists. It an entirely new 
which is to be based upon the ideas and carried 


of 


inven- 
consistent and 


‘melodic invention’ is a characteristic 


for than incredible, 


in my possession to 


days was 


who 


in Manager Loewenstein’s 


Grau, 
English is 
scheme, 
out upon the lines suggested first, 
Tue Musicat Courier. 

For particulars regarding this new and important move 


solely but repeatedly by 


of Manager Grau, I shall keenly watch the columns of 
the paper. 
Mrs. Selina O. Cottlow came to tell me that “Gussie” 


big, rousing success in Halberstadt, fully equal to 
Dr. Wuellner, 
On account of the length of the pro- 


gram, the conductor requested that no encores be given, 


had a 
that achieved by 
the same occasion. 


who was also soloist on 


but with both Miss Cottlow and the Cologne tenor the ap 
plause did not subside until they had added “extras.” 

Miss Florence Genevieve Hassel and her younger 
brother, Irwin Hassel, from San Francisco, called. Both 
are studying the piano here with Prof. Xaver Scharwenka 

Mrs. H. Bertha Myers and her daughter, Miss Lillian 
Myers, from Portland, Ore., called. The young lady is 


an enthusiastic violin pupil of Professor Halir. 

Miss Leontine Gaertner, a Hungarian violoncellist al 
ready well known on the other side of the big herring 
pond; Miss Marguerite Melville, the talented comp 
and pianist; Ernest Hutcheson, the eminent piano vir- 
tuoso, and his Gittelson, New York, 
student of the violin under Prof. Emanuel Wirth; Daniel 
Visanska, the young American and Siegfried 
Ochs, conductor of the Chorus, also called. 

O. F 


Ser 


wife; Lionel of 
violinist, 
Philharmonic 


> 
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director of the Stern Choral So- 


hearing 


Professor Gernsheim, 
ciety, gave the Berlin public the rare pleasure of 
Schumann’s musical setting of from 
“Faust,” in the first concert of chorus this 
Monday night, at the Philharmonie. The unfortunate 
currence of the Weingartner Royal Orchestra symphony 
probably accounted for the 


scenes Goethe's 


his season, 
oc 
concert, on the same evening, 
moderate size of the audience present 

The Choral Society was assisted by the Philharmonik 
Orchestra and the following soloists: Mrs. Emily Herzog 
soprano, from the Royal enn Miss J. Alexander, alt 

















Albert Jungblut, tenor; Paul Haase, baritone, and V. 
Porth, bass. Professor Gernsheim’s fine chorus sang with 
such pure intonation and volume of tone and withal so 
poweriully and earnestly that choruses like “Dies Irae’ 
and others from the scene in the church, made a deep im 
The extracts irom the second 
*“Faust’s 


pression on the audience. 
part, particularly the beautiful choral music in 
Awakening,” were sung with fine discrimination in tone 
and color, and the final scenes, representing “Faust’s Glori 
fication,” were given with an intelligence and inspiration 
that were truly admirabie. Much praise must be ailotted 
to the soloists for their part in the evening’s performance; 
they were superior artists, and that is unfortunately too 
seldom the case in the production of the large choral 
works here. Mrs. Herzog seemed in unusually good voice 
and sang the Margarita music in the garden scene with 
showed dramatic 
the baritone, 


She also 
Paul Haase, 


great charm and sentiment. 
intensity in the church scene. 
is a fine artist and sang the part of Faust with power and 
authority and also with warmth and feeling. The other 
artists were satisiactory in their respective parts, and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra gave good support. 

= « * 

Notwithstanding the incleniency oi the weather, a good 
sized audience assembled the Singakademie Tuesday 
evening, to hear Adele Morano, a pupil of Pauline Lucca, 
The young lady has a well-schooled 


in 


in a song recital. 
voice of good quality and moderate power, which she uses 
artistically. 

Among the songs on the program which gave evidences 
of her interpretative ability were the “Feldeinsamkeit” oi 
“Vorabend” of Cornelius, and “Ach wer doch das 
of Wilhelm Berger. The assisting young ‘cellist, 
Foldesy, played his arrangement the 
“Zigeunerweisen,” but in much too hasty a tempo 
| 
mellow 


Brahms, 
Konnte”’ 
Arnold 


Sarasate 


own ol 


Laszlo and 


and 


to prove efiective; he also gave a melody 
Tarantella of Popper, the 
the latter with plenty of spirit 


former with tone 


* * * 


Quite a coterie of ladies and gentlemen attended the first 
subscription concert of Florian Zajic and Heinrich Grin 
field Wednesday evening at the Singakademie, which gave 
quite a festive appearance to the auditorium 
were Miss Mary Forrest, of New York, mezzo-soprano; 
Max Pauer, pianist, from Stuttgart, and Herr Olsen, viola 
In opening the Dvorak F Trio 
piano, violin and the givers 
Max Pauer, art 


The soloists 


the number, minor for 


concert was 


the 


‘cello, 


understan 


assisting 
is to 
semble playing: he also played several solo numbers from 
Liszt quite brilliantly. Miss suc 
cessfully her last year, charmed and fascinated her hearers 
warm mezzo songs from Wein 
Her piano singing is remarkably beau 


who a nicety of en 


Forrest, who sang so 


with her rich, voice, in 
gartner and Ganz. 
tiful and reveals the cultured artist. 

Mr. Zajic played the Wieniawski “Faust 
and Mr. Grinifeld’s singing 


prominent 


Fantasia” with 
his wonted skill and bravura, 
selections 
The 


viola and 


and technical mastery were in 
Haydn, Davidoff and Hans 
thumous, unfinished trio of Schubert's for violin, 


‘cello brought this delightful concert to a close 


tone 


from Herrmann pos 


- * * 

Mecklenburg Court 
Beethoven 
Orchestra 


the 
evening 


Ahner, 


concertized 


concertmaster ol 
Thursday 
of the Philharmonic 


Bruno 
Orchestra, in 
Hall, with the 
Mr. Ahner plays with plenty of intelligence and technical 
finish, but with somewhat monotonous tone and prosaic 
than the Spohr “Gesangscene” 
Beethoven Romanza 


assistance 


style. More satisfactory 
or the Vieuxtemps Concerto was the 
major, which he gave in true classic style 

F. M. BicGerstart 


in F 


Young Graboff. 

Harry Graboff, the young pianist, who gave such a suc 
cessful piano recital last month at Mendelssohn Hall, has 
engaged to appear Philadelphia. Graboff 
Ale xander L ambert. 


been in is a 
pupil of 
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STILL AUTOUR ISOLDE 
BSERVATIONS upon the analysis of Isolde’s 
character, given in a recent MusicaL Courier, are 


amusing, unless taken seriously, when they are all but 


that 
If anything were needed to disclose the sophistry, i 
genious self-exoneration and banality of conventional 


platitude, upon a subject of such vital importance, thes¢ 
reflections” would be sufficient 
One man says: “Well, you see, Isolde was too good for 


one man; she deserved two or three or four, a woman lik: 
that!” 
Why not go on the street then? One must respect a 


woman of the town before one who breaks all sort of law 
ind order and standard and crouches behind a marriag 
ring for position and sustenance while doing so 
Another says: “Oh, well, an old man and a young and 
beautiful woman, what will 


wise 


you? it could not be other 


Who made her marry the cld man? Nobody. She was 
only invited to do so. No woman is ever made to marry 
She is always invited. It is always left with her or to her 
to accept or reject. 

Influences are certainly sonietimes brought to bear to 
induce a girl, a very young girl, to marry for some ulterior 
reason, but there are many faithful and happy wives and 
mothers who have been so influenced. Being so influ 
enced, being coerced even, does not then inevitably pro 
duce or induce the condition of spirit which results later in 
dishonesty and crime. On the contrary, how many girls 
and women who have forced their own marriages, even 
run away from home to have their own way, are later 
found in whining and discontent, bewailing their marital 
obligations, over new men’s willing shoulders! The re 
sponsibility cannot be shirked in any such way as that 

Another writes: “She was mismated, the dear creatur 


She was more unfortunate than criminal 


Some women are “mismated” then eight or ten times i 


their lives. In fact, it is a self-evident truth that the woman 
who becomes weary and dissatisfied the first time, does so 
in the second; at least there is nothing on earth or in her 
nature either, to insure the second choice against a sim 
ilar catastrophe of misapprehension 

Who can know that one is mismated till after marriage? 

If every woman is free to change at every impulse of 
dissatisfaction or discontent, why any marriage law at 
all? In what does it serve save to create hypocrites and 


criminals and consequent criminal offspring? Marriage 


was instituted to balance impulse, to insure fidelity, to 


maintain integrity in the face of temptation, to ennoble 
ind solidify the impulse of natural attraction. If it does 
not do this, then it were better done away with altogether 


Much better in fact 
The man who urges this plea on theory would look very 
strange were it to be put in practice in his own case. In 


leed. who knows but it is, since he and his friends and 


omrades and most other men think it all right that it 
should be so At all events, the most sure of himself 
imong them would do well to bear in mind that the “dear 
reature’ wh ‘mismated” once may quite possibly be 
gain, and he be the misfit 
(nother says: “At any rate you do not blame Tristan 
He might as well profit by what fell into his hands as to 
reject it. If he did not, another would.” 
This man, who is at the moment perhaps profiting by 
the discontent of a friend's wife, offers this as an exonera- 
on of his own case. and no doubt feels that in offering 


t s accepted He sees no reason why it should not be 


Why should he? Was he not brought up to look at things 
just this way? 
But after ali, the question is not how to pass agreeably 
the time for Mrs. X., who finds herself ennuied, nor how 


to exonerate Mr. Y., who profits by her ennui; the vital 


question in the whole matter is this 


Where is the premium to me from to the woman who 
stands and resists and conquers? What is there for her? 

The respect of the world? Not mucl One half the 
world does not know what to think about such things, the 


other half does not care, the rest are too occupied selfishly 


to see, or in smothering their own wrongs, or are peopl 
nobody « s about anyway 
Her own satisfaction? Not much. The woman who 
ves d rejects suffers more than any women who ever 
1 
‘ i 


Why does she reject then? 





The worth-while woman who refuses illegiti 


piness does so because of a passionate adoration for th 
an who offers it to her 
(No man, and not all women, can understand this.) 
She stands because of a terror that once he should see 
the statue « womanhood broken at his feet she should los« 


Not him personally; she does that anyway: but that in 
m which instinctively believes in her 


She gives him up to keep him; that is to keep his mem 


ory, or, rather, that he may keep hers—unsullied, unbroken 


She gives him up because she adores him, which includes 


i 


} 


t 


i KING CLARK 


Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 


espect for his thoughts, his opinions, his beliefs, his feel 
ngs. She does not reason all this out during the cyclone of 


sion, but the instinct of it all makes it impossible for 
er to do otherwise. That is all 

The fact that he has been brutally selfish in his attitude 
oward her does not shake this respect in the least. Why? 
Is it not his privilege? Is it not his right? Has custom 
1ot made it allowable? Is it not then justifiable? Is he 
tt brought up so to consider it? 

j hi 


He does not lose s manhood by pleading She does 


O8O>D 
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lose her womanhood by yielding, and she knows it. Destroy 
this in his sight! Die first. Dying would be easy com 
pared with what she does—refuse him 


But who knows, who dreams what that has cost her? 
Who cares? She imagines that he does, and that sustains 
her 

When, later on, she wakes to the revelation that he really 
does not value such things at all; that indeed he has never 
given them a thought; that he does not in the least know 
or appreciate the nature of such sacrifice; that he makes 
light of ideas which have cost her more than life; when 
she finds another woman profiting by what she has refused 
and that other not a free woman as herself, but one bound 
by all the vows worth considering in life—by law, by honor 
by duty to another man, by motherhood, even; when (con 
trary to the beautiful sentiments he knows so easily how to 
express, and in which he thinks he believes), when she finds 
hat he encourages, seeks or accepts the society of, favors 
entertains, pets and praises that other—when she finds, lit 
tie by little, that these things are so, whence, in the name 
of all that is conceivable, is the sustaining force going to 
come to her? Where is her encouragement, where her re 
ward, where the premium on her conduct? 

Were the man who fills the above outlines of the class 
Lothario, the common roué, the “bad man,” the cheap flirt 
or even the frivolous and superficial man, the result could 
not be disastrous. The revelation in such case would in 
itself cure She would see things in their true light and 
lose the fascination which enthralled het 

But it is not anything of the sort. Our very best men 
are among those who see things in this light, or rather do 
not see them, for their attention has never been directed to 
them—good sons, good brothers, able business men and 
citizens, men instructed, thinking, reasoning—first-class 
men, in short 

An American woman of age and wide experience writes 

‘Men of fine integrity and great generosity seem incapabl 
t exercising either principle or common thoughtfulness 
when a personal pleasure is in question 


In my life I have known the very best of them. I have 
never yet seen the man who would not smile delightedly 
over the most flippant, unjust or untrue remarks made by 
a woman upon this most important and sacred of subjects, 
if that woman happened to be interesting to him. I have 
yet to see the man who would at the right time stand out 
for the theories he was supposed to entertain in regard to 
women, if by waiving them he gained a half-hour’s agree 
able conversation or any other personal favor from an in 
teresting woman. I cannot imagine such a thing as a man 
(and by this I mean the best class of men) who would 
take the part of right, justice and correction to uphold an 
ordinary good woman, when by so doing he would inter 
rupt or miss a pleasurable téte-a-téte with a little creature 
capable of selling his soul or body to advance her interests 
or gain desired ends. I have yet to see the man who would 
not make light of any view of these subjects in the presence 
of a pretty, well-dressed woman who appealed to him and 


who showed a tendency to ease of conscience when with 


him. I have yet to see the man who would sacrifice five 


minutes of personal pleasure in the presence of the most 
frivolous or inconsequential woman, to aid, encourage or 
protect another in the thorny road of self-denial, unless the 
latter were the one who appealed to him personally. | 
lrave, on the contrary, seen the most arrant feats of cow 
irdice and treason committed in such cases by otherwise 
noble and generous men 

‘I will go further,” she continues I have ‘yet in my 
life to see a man resist a temptation through the sense of 


duty or principle They resist that which does not suffi 
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10 
ciently appeal to them, never that which does. If a man 
loves his wife better than the temptation and finds her more 
attractive to him, he remains faithful to her; the man does 
not live, I believe, who would do so simply because she was 
his wife. And I know the best of them.’ 

It is, of course, impossible to say whether the condition 
above expressed is so or no. The fact that a woman of the 
experience, position and high calibre of the one who ex- 
pressed it finds it so is already sufficiently bad. Another 
thing certain is that she is not alone in her observations. 

The sophistry, the ingenious argument, the tacitly per- 
mitted crookedness and self-deception, the injustice, the 
misiudgment, and the utter absence of consideration and 
conscience which prevail in the domains touched upon here 
above are among the reasons that will make it absolutely 
necessary that these subjects be revised, reconsidered, pos- 
sibly rearranged, by the illuminated thought of the cen- 
tury about to open before us. 

That things can go on just as they are to-day, with the 
human mind seething as it is in regard to them, is impos- 
sible 

* * + 
“LA PRISE DE TROIE” 
is the introduction or first part of a big work written by 
Hector Berlioz, but which was obliged to be cut in two 
to make it practical for the stage. 

The second or latter part is 

“LES TROYENS A CARTHAGE,” 
which has been given at the Opéra Comique, and which 
was the work in which Delna made her début in that 
academy of music. 

The “Prise de Troie’”’ was given in Paris for the first 
time at the Grand Opéra last night, November 12, under 
the stage direction of M. P. Gailhard; musical direction 
of M. P. Taffanel. 

The opera as it stands represents the taking of Troy by 
This war was caused 
roy, 


the Greeks after a ten years’ war. 
by the stealing of a Greek wife, Heléne, bye Paris of T 
the son of Priam, its king. 

This theft was really the result of a previous war, 
be induced to make 


and 
the old man Priam could not any 
restitution, claiming that his son had a perfect right to 
everything he could lay his hands upon in the enemy's 
country. But the Greeks, who did not see the matter in 
this light, never ceased fretting until they entered the 
city of Troy, and massacred the population, except those 
who took their own lives and those who escaped into 
Italy with the city’s treasure. 

This victory, however, was won, not by valor, num- 
bers or dum-dums, but’ by a ruse and a soldier’s treason, 
the former so childish and clumsy that it must be looked 
upon as merely legendary. 

The idol, the patron saint, the regiment of vestal vir- 
gins, the priestess and the women played an important 
part in the affairs of the time; at least so they are made to 
appear to do by the opera. 

Cassandre, the daughter of the king, Priam, and sister 
of Paris, was specially active. She seems to have been 
invested with clairvoyant or prophetic powers, by which 
she was able to see and made to proclaim the coming dis- 
aster. Unfortunately for the people they, as now, treated 
the clairvoyant power as a species of lunacy, and even 
the lover of Cassandre, Chorébe (a brave and valiant 
lover, by the way), mourned the lost sense of his sweet- 
heart, but urged the wedding day just the same, refusing 
to quit her side even to insure his safety. 

It must be said in this connection that Cassandre, as 
do the prophets of to-day, gave much cause for cynicism 
as to her right mind by her manner of procedure. In- 
stead of flying about the mountains and roadsides, in 
floating tunics and deep décolleté, crying disaster, dis- 
tress and holy murder, why did she not go quietly to a 
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leading general of progressive turn of mind and explain 
to him how that she had a certain “tip” as to the move- 
ments of the enemy; that within a week they were going 
to enter the city and that the best thing to do would be 
to pack up and go quietly while there was time. Failing 
to convince him, she could have packed her trunk, in- 
duced the vestal girls to do the same, and trooped out 
down the Italy road, when the men would have followed, 
or at least paid attention. 

Anyway, no attention whatever was paid to her in- 
cessant wailings, which were kept up in a way, 
Christian Scientists would say, sufficient to bring disaster 
upon ten cities. And one fine day, sure enough, while the 
people were dancing around the Goddess of Peace, in 
marched the Greek soldiery, burning and plundering all 
before them. 

Cassandre, poor girl, instead of wasting time saying “I 
told you so,” became practically useful. She kept the 
soldiers parleying about the door of the temple while one 
of the best generals, Enée, who escaped massacre, made 
off with the city treasure to Italy, there to found a second 
and greater Troy. 

Her father, brother, lover dead, the city in flames, Cas 
sandre rallied the vestals upon the necessity of honorable 
death in preference to ignoble life, and chased from the 
shelter of the altar a group of the youngest of the girls 
who chose the latter -alternative. As the soldiers ap- 
proach the women fall upon their own poignards, their 
unhappy prophetess at their head, and the curtain falls 
upon the end of the story of “The Taking of Troy.” 

The burden of the opera deals with the prophecies of 
Cassandre, interviews with her lover, Greek plays and 
sports; temple scenes, with offerings to Pallas, the pa- 
tron saint; the appearance and grief of Andromaque, 
widow of one of the brave generals killed in the war; the 
horror over the Laocoon incident; the apparition of the 
ghost of Hector, father, in the night, 
warning his son to go away and save the treasure; pray- 
ers to the Goddess Cybéle; Cassandre rallying the vestals 
the arrival of the 


as 


General Enée’s 


while the city smokes around them; 
soldiers and the final conflagration and death. 

The work, of which both poem and music were written 
by Berlioz, is in three acts and five tableaux. The poem 
is written in what is called here poésic alternée or pros 
and poetry alternating. The “prose” part is a sort of 
blank verse. The main musical features are a love duo 
between Cassandre and Chorébe, a pleasing musical pas- 
sage enough, but set to clumsy, heavy wording. If Berlioz 
couched his own love making in such terms no wonder 
he was never listened to 

Then there is a moving sextet with chorus sung in regard 
to the Laocoon which produces fine effect. The sacred 
chorus of “Ilion” is good, so is the chorus prayer of the 
vestals and their response of fidelity to Cassandre. Th 
latter is the principal character in the drama, being con- 
stantly on the stage and singing much in solo, but in form 
of lyric declamation. The finale seems short and unim- 
pressive, throwing a reflection of general tameness upon 
the work which it is far from having. The music in gen 
eral is noticeable rather for the virile and effective sup 
port of its harmonies than from melodic effects. It 
more in the style of Orphée of Gluck than of Wagner 
The orchestra is always alert and effective, never mean- 
dering, doubtful or forgotten. It generally yields to the 
voice in the lyric passages, never drowns the sense, and 
in chorus passages is superb and at times inspiring. It 
all sounds sincere and unsearched, but the effect of the 
whole is not inspiring. It lacks a something, principally 
an ending, the result no doubt of its being torn in two. 
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The scenery, costumes, &c., could not be better. The 
chorus work was beautifully done. A novel feature was 
singing by the dancers during the Greek plays. Eight 
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lusty wrestlers make their appearance and go through 
“four rounds” to interesting music. 

Delna was Cassandre. She is much better in that class 
of play than as Dalila or Queen. She swallows her mid- 
dle tones at times in a painful way, especially over certain 
words, but her upper and lower notes are splendid. She 
wore white robes with Greek tunic in pale, pale blue em- 
broidered. 

Renaud was Chorébe, and made a great deal of the part, 
looking it to perfecting. 

M. Lucas was a most admirable Enée, vibrant, animated, 
real, with splendid, clear, easy voice, and a diction su- 
perior to any on the stage, if not at the Opéra. He is 
pupil of M. Paul Marcel, and reflects great credit upon 
He has achieved signal success in several 
roles since his admission this season. His wife, pupil of 
the same teacher, is likewise engaged at the Opéra. 

Mlle. Flahant, a Hollandaise pupil of Artot Padilla, with 
a superb voice similar to that of Clara Butt, had but a 
scene of pantomime in the opera as Andromaque. But 
so powerfully was it done and so suited was her tall, statu- 
esque figure and classic face to the part that she was loudly 
applauded and recalled. 

Mile. Agussol, a pupil of M 
and capable, as she always is, as Ascagne, the young son 
of Enée, who, torch in hand in his father’s tent, announces 
to the latter the burning of the palace 

It seems that Berlioz himself made the remark that “The 
Troyens” was never written for operatic stage, but for ex 
One must imagine the grand 


his professor 


Dubulle, was captivating 


ceptional representation 
idea of the whole which was in his head, regardless of 
means or mediums of expression. This was one source of 
his continual disappointment. He could not consider the 
means. Everybody with whom he had to do could con- 
sider only the means, so there he was 

The general habit of speaking of him here at present is 
of his savage, ferocious and disagreeable character. He 
was not “trés genti!” evidently. No sympathy is found for 
him personally. 

This cursory review is necessitated by the shortness of 
time, the few hours filled to overflowing 

Further attention will be given to this subject after fur- 
ther study of it, sight of the score, &c., which was impos- 
sible as yet. Everything is so difficult over here. You at 
home can have no conception of the waste and loss of time 
and the disappointments in regard to planned action. More 


later. FANNIE Encar THOMAS 
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The Newark (N. J.) Sunday Call recently published the 
following complimentary notice of this pianist and com 
“The Travelers’ Club, of Roseville, held its first 
meeting of the season at the home Mrs. A. Marie 
Merrick. * * * The pianist, Mrs. Clara A. Korn, 
played several of her compositions, which enthusi- 
astically received by the The first number was 
‘Polonaise’ and the second ‘Caprice,’ which is dedicated 
to Sorosis. Mrs. Korn has recently come to Orange to 
live, but her success as a composer has preceded her 
Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, Klein and others 
have commended her work very highly, while the Kalten 
bern Orchestra has presented one of her compositions.’ 
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Joseph S. Baernstein. 


y is doubtful if any American singer holds a warmer 

place in the hearts of American audiences than Joseph 
S. Baernstein, the basso, a speaking picture of whom ap- 
pears on the front page of this number of THe Musica 
Courier. Although the professional career of Mr. Baern- 
stein bridges a period of only four years, he is admired 
from ocean to ocean. He has won the approbation of the 
most discriminating audiences all over the United States, 
and is ardently admired by all who love refined music and 
artistic singing 

Mr. Baernstein possesses a genuine bass voice of excep- 
tional compass and superb power. Full and vibrant, it is 
never harsh. Its mellow quality is one of its potent charms. 
He is blessed, too, with the artist temperament, and is 
brimful of magnetism. His nature is musical and his taste 
is refined. The intense earnestness of his nature finds ex- 
pression in his voice. He impressed everyone that he is 
the dignified, sincere artist who has a just conception of 
his high calling. Under no circumstances can Mr. Baern- 
stein ever be flippant; and he has no patience with triflers 
Since he entered upon his career as a singer he has been 
a diligent student, and his development has been consistent 
and certain. 

Mr. Baernstein has sung with nearly all the large choral 
societies in the United States, and has appeared in many 
musical festivals. His work in oratorio has won the un- 
qualified sanction of some of the severest music critics in 
this country. His success has been unvarying. His work, 
whether in oratorio, recital or concert, has always shown 
careful preparation and intelligent study. One particular 
feature of his singing—his enunciation—has been much 
praised. Whether he sings in German or English his pro- 
nunciatior is excellent and his enunciation above reproach 

Mr. Baernstein’s repertory includes about eighty of the 
principal oratorios, cantatas and operas. The works in 
which he has oftenest sung are the “Elijah,” “Damnation 
of Faust,” “Hora Novissima,” “The Creation,” “The Mes 
siah,” “Samson,” “Judas Maccabeus,” Verdi’s “Requiem” 
and “St. Paul.” 

In opera he has assumed many important roles with 
distinct success. His repertory includes Hans Sachs in 
“Meistersinger,” Landgrave in “Tannhauser,” King Henry 
in “Lohengrin,” Mephistopheles in “Faust,” Daland in 
“Flying Dutchman,” Friar in “Romeo and Juliet,” High 
Priest in “Aida.”’ Caspar in “Der Frieschiitz,” Lothario in 
“Mignon,” Walter in “William Tell” and Alvise in “Gio- 
conda.” 

Mr. Baernstein has met with unusual success in song re- 
citals, as his programs are interesting, finely arranged and 
well executed. 

During the month of October he appeared no less than 
twenty-four times. His entire season runs until the end 
of June, when he will sing at the great Saengerfest. His 
time is filled with engagements. Some of this season’s crit- 
icisms are as follows: 

New Yor« 
Raernstein’s singing was a gleam of light amidst considerable mu 


sical gloom.—The Press 





Baernstein carried off the singing honors of the evening.—The 


Journal. 


Baernstein’s fine bass voice was heard to the best advantage.—The 


Times. 


Baernstein used his rich bass voice with becoming dignity.—The 
World 


Baernstein enunciates distinctly and sings with intelligence.—THE 


Musica Courier 


Cuicaco 


He uses his voice with admirable skill. It is well placed and well 


controlled.—The Journal 





His manner is polished and reposeful and his singing is stamped 
with the fluency and elegance which result from long experience 
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coupled with original talent of a refined and high order.—The 
Tribune 





To a great voice is united art in a rare degree. Shading, enun- 
ciation and diction establish indisputably his rank among the first 
bassos of the world.—Correspondent of Tue Musicat Courier 





CINCINNATI. 
Mr. Baernstein was a revelation. His voice amply justifies that he 
is one of America’s greatest bassos.—Commercial-Tribune 
Baernstein is undoubtedly a wonderful attraction and one of the 


most finished and artistic singers on the stage.—Enquirer 


Mr. Howland’s Recitals. 
W. A. Howland, the baritone, and Miss Aagot Lunde, 


contralto, with Miss Jessie Davis, accompanist, gave a 
song recital in Worcester, Mass., November 20, and in 
Soston (Steinert Hall), November 22. Of Mr. Howland’s 
singing the following papers said: 


Mr. Howland’s singing was of a high order of worth in regard 





to both vocalism and interpretation. His smooth, large and reson 
ant bass voice is used by him with a skill that shows how thor 

igh has been his training in an admi e x He ¥ eard 
to special advantage in the robust Jensen ng, in Schube ‘Die 
Allmacht,” which was given with impressive d 








Brahms’ songs, whic 





of style, and notably in the group 
never been so interestingly and effectively sung here as they were 
by him on this occasion.—Boston Herald. 


Mr. Howland has instincts of a poetic and thoroughly musica 





sort, which are garbed in a polish never afraid to assert it 
self His voice, over and above its fundamental virtues, has 
a cl iracter nd r 1 1 ality wi neg ber 1 rT t 4 
wide range of necds He uses it always with the skill of an 

gence keenly sensitive to the fit and the proper His art is refined 
n a hig legree, he understands effect with a discrin 

sems never at fault he arrives at the ne lea immediately ; 
surely. Whenever the spirit of the songs he n with his 
efforts to achieve nicety and polish, he was very commendably at 
his best.—Boston Journal 


Mr. Howland introduced the program with Jensen’s “Old Heidel 
berg.”’ a favorite of his which he singe roundly and richly and A s 
with effect. Mr. Howland sang several songs in German care 
with excellent judgment, using his voice to advantage and enur 
ciating clearly 

The last of Mr. Howland’s first group was Schubert’s “Die Al! 
macht,”” which is not chamber music, but as hard a test as a bari 
tone can submit himself to. Mr. Howland sang it with pure tone 
remarkable breadth and compass. It was, by all ids, his best 
work, and was appreciatively received.—Worcester Telegram 


Mr. Howland’s singing, as usual, was arti 





and his tone coloring excellent His best 
bert’s “Hymn to the Almighty,” and in Nos. 2 and 3 of the Ro 
mances by Brahms, in which the contrast between the broad, r st 
und dramatic style and the tender and romantic was splendidly 
marked.—Worcester Evening Gazette 





Francis Rogers. 


1 


Francis Rogers, baritone, will give a song recital at 
Mendelssohn Hall this afternoon at 3:15 P. M Mr 
Rogers is a Boston man, a graduate of Harvard, and has 
studied with the best teachers here and abroad. In Janu 
ary, 1808, he returned to America for a three months’ 
visit, and since that time has sung professionally in many 
different cities. He is an earnest worker, is musical and 
artistic 

Mr. Rogers’ concert at Steinert Hall, in Boston, No 
vember 29, created much favorable comment in musical 
circles. B. E. Wolff, in writing about it in the Boston 
Herald, said: “He (Mr. Rogers) has a sonorous voice of 


excellent innate quality. * * * His enunciation is ad 


mirable, he phrases intelligently and has a good legato.” 
The Boston Post said: “Mr. Rogers is a singer whom 
one always enjoys hearing; his voice is pleasing in qual 
ity, and his enunciation and phrasing alike admirable 

The Boston Globe writes: ‘Delicacy and refinement in 


expression and execution characterized the major por- 


tion of the singer’s work.” 
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Clavier School’s “ Thursday Evening.” 


HE sixth conversational lecture-recital of the regular 
Thursday evening series was given at the Clavier 
Company Piano School on the evening of November 23 
Mr. Virgil spoke on “The Necessity for Logical Pro- 
gression in the Study of Piano Technic.” This lecture 


was one of the most interesting of the series, and very 


valuable to teachers and students of the piano 
The program of the evening was as follows: 
Romanga, La Benedizrone = eeeeeess GOrdigram 


Edward Brigham 


Prelude and 7 ata Lachner 
Liebestraum 260 ° csccesee 
Miss I ence Dodd 
Inventions, Nos. 1 and 8 - Bach 
Study N 3 ; Duvernoy 
Mrs. B. F. Whitaker 
Alb Leaf Schumann 
Melody in F Rubinstein 


Miss Winifred Willett 


The vocal number by Edward Brigham was a highly 


artistic performance Mr. Brigham’s voice is a pure deep 
bass, and it shows cultivation 

Miss Dodd's interpretation of the Prelude and Toccata 
was excellent. The prelude, abounding in heavy chords, 
was given with breadth and majesty and the toc« ata, in 
pleasing contrast, was played with brilliancy and marked 


clearness. In “Liebestraum” Miss Dodd's singing legato 
tones were admirable 
The Bach inventions were well rendered by Mrs. Whit- 


aker. in a manner quite unlike the meaningless mechanical 


style in which Bach is so often played 
Miss Willett’s playing was characterized by rare beauty 
and fullness of tone, especially in the Rubinstein melody 
All persons interested in the piano and its study are cor- 
dially invited to attend these Thursday evening conversa 
tional lectures, which will be continued throughout the 
year Tickets of admission may be obtained by applica- 


tion of the secretary of the school, at No. 2 West Fif- 


Ludwig Breitner In the United States. 
UDWIG BREITNER, the distinguished pianist and 


professor of piano, leaves Paris this week, Novem- 


ber 15, on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse upon a trip to 


Mr. Breitner has been induced to make this step by the 
long and reiterated requests of pupils now at home and 
the counsel of friends in Paris and elsewhere 

He has taken a studio in Steinway Hall, and will give 


lessons there to a few pupils during the season. Those 





who desire to pront by the rare and conscientious in- 
struction by one of the leading professors of Europe are 
heartily recommended by Tue Musicat Courter to call 
upon him there at once He is a kindly, gentle and gen- 
erous man, who is in great sympathy with our people, 
and especially our artists and professors. He will be a 
valuable addition to the music world of our country dur- 
ng his stay Loyal and excellent confrére, we bespeak 
for him the hearty welcome and good feeling of mu- 
sicians, teachers and artists generally. Mr. Breitner is a 
pupil of Rubinstein, with whom he studied three years, 
who was his warm friend and counsellor, and who pre- 


sented him as pupil to Liszt. He has been invaluable in 
musical circles in Paris, giving freely and without stint to 
art for art’s sake, regardless of his own interests. He two 
years zo founded the Philharmonic society there. on 
which he bestowed much care, time, money and no end 
of zeal. It has done much for the advancement of music, 
and has been recognized by the state. He was the very 
first among the musicians there to introduce Brahms and 
Schumann, as also our countryman, Mr. MacDowell, of 
whom we are justly proud 

His studio auditions there have always been extreme- 


ly interesting and valuable. Many of our promising 
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piano students have been heard in them. Friend of 
composers, who all like and value him, these interesting 
personages are frequently to be found in his salons, ap- 
plauding with the rest, performing, chatting and giving 
counsel and suggestion when desired. 

M. Breitner has an interesting family, the oldest of 
whom, a son, accompanies his father on his trip. His 
wife is a well-known violinist of Vienna, and frequently 
is heard in concert and salon there. She is one of the 
most winning, amiable and attractive of women, with 
much tact and a grand courage. The children are all 
gifted, a little girl especially so in music, already im- 
provising on the piane in a manner to attract the atten- 
tion of musicians. 

We can but repeat words of commendation and recom- 
mendation to the people of New York for this excellent 


artist. 


Miss Emma Heckle. 

Miss Emma Heckle, soprano, has permanently located 
in Cincinnati, the city of her birth, after her long and suc- 
cessful career as a concert singer in the East. Miss Heckle 
is proud of the fact that she is a Cincinnati girl, and her 
Citcinnati friends have every reason to reciprocate the 
feeling. She possesses a rich soprano voice, the range 
of which is from F to D in alt, and her style is eminently 
dramatic and forcible. 

Miss Heckle come by her musical gifts naturally, for 
both her mother and father were extremely musical, the 
former having been a leading soprano in Freiburg, Ger- 
many, and her father’s family were all lovers of the divine 
art. Miss Heckle’s early studies were pursued at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory, Miss Clara Baur, the principal, being 
her first vocal teacher. Therese Tietjens heard her sing 
and was delighted. Upon her advice she went abroad and 
studied, under Stockhausen, Lieder and oratorio. 

Returning to this country she became the solo soprano 
in Professor Swing’s church in Chicago and gave many 
concerts in all the principal cities of the West. She after- 
ward revisited Europe and studied with Julius Hey, in 
Berlin, tone production and a repértoire. Miss Heckle 
sang with Seidl, Thomas and many well-known con- 
ductors. She is now devoting her time to teaching and to 
concertizing. 





Constantin von Sternberg. 

Constantin von Sternberg, the pianist and composer, 
has just returned to Philadelphia from a visit to the West. 
He gave a concert in Dayton, Ohio, and was assisted by 
Tirindelli, violinist; Mattioli, violoncellist, and McClen- 
The program was composed wholly of Von 
Sternberg’s works. The concert proved so successful that 
a return engagement was booked. The pianist gave re- 
citals in a number of towns and played to large audiences. 
It is Von Sternberg’s purpose to do considerable concert 
work this winter. He is to make several appearances in 
New York and Brooklyn. 


non, tenor. 





Chamber Music This Morning. 


Townsend H. Fellows and Leo Schulz announce the 
third of their morning chamber musicales at 11 o’clock 
to-day at Carnegie Lyceum. The soloists will be Mr. 
Gallico, pianist; David Mannes, and Leo 
Schulz, ’cello. Arrangements for singers are still pend- 
ing. Bruno S. Huhn will, as usual, be the accompanist. 
Miss Torrilhon was to have played, but on account of a 
Following is the pro- 
Trio, op. 1, 


violinist, 


sprained wrist is unable to do so. 
gram: Violin Sonata, F major, Locatelli; 
No. 3, C minor, Beethoven. 


usical . . 


Mrs. Henry Messner is a music teacher at Guthrie Cen- 
tre, Ia. 

The Atheneum Club was entertained at the home of Mrs. 
Wm. Swisher, Covington, Ohio. 

The twenty-ninth recital of the Traverse City (Mich.) 
School of Music was held recently. 

Miss Mamie L. Sherratt is spoken of as a promising 
young pianist and teacher of Rockford, IIl. 

Irving E. Salmon has been engaged to sing bass in the 
Church of the Redeemer, Morristown, N. J. 

The Ladies’ Matinee Musicale held its last meeting at the 
home of Mrs. T. N. Eaton, McKeesport, Pa. 

The Daphne Club, of Westbrook, Me., has secured Miss 
Annie C. Holmes, organist and teacher, as its leader. 

There was a musical given by Mr. Brockmann at his 
studio, at Smithdeal Hall, Richmond, Va., November 24. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Carroll, Ia., met with Mrs. 
McLagan on Tuesday, November 28. Ella Lynch, secre- 
tary. 

Mrs. S. Baldauf is president and Beulah Bennett, cor- 
responding secretary of the Oskaloosa (la.) Woman’s 
Club. 

A music festival is to be given in Norwalk, Conn., Janu- 
ary 1, 2 and 3, when “The Creation” and “Rebekah” will 
be sung. 7 

The Cecilia Club, of Pittsfield, Mass., assisted by Charles 
F. Smith and Mr. Kingman, gave a concert in Lee on No- 
vember 28. 

The Cecilian Music Club met at the Auditorium, Lan- 
caster, Ohio, recently. The program was arranged by Miss 
Helen Keller. 

Miss Elsa Friedrichsen made her first appearance as a 
singer since her recent return from Europe at Davenport, 
Ia., early in the month. 

The Euterpean Club and Oratorio Society, of Allentown, 
Pa., gave a concert on November 23, at which the New 
York String Quartet played. 

The Chaminade Music Club, of Pine Bluff, Ark., at its 
last meeting, was entertained by Miss Mamie Mann at her 
home on South Pine street. 

The Matinee Musical Club of Council Bluffs, Ia. was 
entertained recently by Mrs. I. M. Treynor and Mrs. Mul- 
lis at the home of the former. 

Miss Ethel Inman, pupil of Rafael Joseffy, gave a con- 
cert in London, England, on the afternoon of November 7 
under distinguished patronage. 

Miss Margaret Elizabeth Upceraft, of the Frederick 
(Md.) Woman’s College faculty, gave a piano recital at 
the college November 25, assisted by Miss Marie Diehl. 

Mrs. Ettie Stringham, Mrs. Lulu S. Mayne, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Howell, Miss Nellie Bransford, Miss Mabel Clark, 
Miss Ruby Pike and Miss Luella Ferron, pupils of Mrs. 


Amanda Swenson, Salt Lake City, Utah, gave a concert 
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recently. The accompanists were Miss Hope McIntyre and 
Professor Pedersen. 

The pupils of Miss Amelia Klein gave a piano recital at 
Gloversville, N. Y., recently, assisted by Miss Daisy Inch, 
Miss Katherine Clifford, Frank Harris and Harry Klein. 

The pupils of Harris B. Waite gave a song recital, 
assisted by John Hermann Loud, organist, at Hope Con- 
gregational Church, Springfield, Mass., last Monday even- 
ing. 

L. Carroll Beckel, assisted by Mrs. Beckel, soprano, and 
George Overton, baritone, will give an organ recital on De- 
cember 7 in the Bedminster Reformed Church, Bedminster, 
N. J. 

At an organ recital by Frederick W. Wolff, organist 
of Grace Church, Baltimore, in Annapolis, Md., on the 
23d ult., he was assisted by Miss Lelia Snyder and Miss 
Combs. 

The instrumental department of the Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
School of Music, under the direction Miss Carrie 
Mershon, has just given the second of a series of private 
recitals. 

The Choral Union, which was organized several weeks 
ago in Brattleboro, Vt., has been steadily increasing in 
membership until now there is in the vicinity of eighty 
members. 


of 


The following musicians have organized a vocal quartet 
at Zanesville, Ohio: Mrs. Charles Geis, Miss Anna Allison 
Jones, Charles Geis and T. M. Harsch. Accompanist, Miss 
Mary E. Schorbe. 

The pupils of Mrs. M. E. R. H. Hatch, assisted by Miss 
Marian Chamberlain, soprano, and M. W. Hannibal, vio- 
linist, gave a musicale at the residence of Mrs. J. H. Bark- 
ley, Granville, N. Y. y 

Russell A. Morrison, of Centreville, Ia., has a talented 
young pupil, Miss Kate Martin. The Harmony Club, of 
Centreville, will give a concert some time in January under 
Mr. Morrison’s direction. 

At the artists’ concert to be given under the auspices 
of the Wednesday Club at Harrisburg, Pa., on the even- 
ing of December 14, Ovide Musin and Mme. Annie Louise 
Musin will be the artists. 

Miss Elizabeth Dickerman’s pupils held their second of 
this season’s musicales at the home of Mrs. David Page, 
Oswego, N. Y., recently. Misses Ethel Page and Mamie 
O’Gorman gave the program. 

Mrs. W. E. Kennedy gave a musical at her home, Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, November 24, assisted by Mrs. Charles 
Crosby and daughter, Prof W. Goodrich, Miss Lida 
Peck, Julia Stevenson and others 

The 184th recital by the pupils of the Nebraska Conser- 
vatory of Music, took place in Lincoln on the evening of 
November 21. On November 16 Edward Baxter Perry 
gave a lecture recital in the conservatory 

Mrs. Kendrick C. Hill is organist and choir leader, Miss 
Antoinette O. Dye soprano, Mrs. C. T. Griffiths alto, Harry 
R. Naylor tenor, and William R. Whitehead bass at the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Trenton, N. J. 

An organ recital was given by James W. Hill, of Haver- 
hill, at the Unitarian Church, Newburyport, Mass. Mr. 
Hill was assisted by Miss Victoria Johnson, contralto, of 
Boston, and Miss Mabel Sharrock, violinist, of Lawrence 

The second regular meeting of the Apollo Musical Club, 
Worcester, Mass., was held in the studio of Alfred Stan- 
ton. Those who took part were Miss Bertha Ackley, Miss 
Margaret Miller, Miss Helen King. Miss Grace Landry, 
Miss M. Rosie Rochette, Miss Peabody, Alfred Stanton, 
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Frank Cunningham, Regis Cloutier and Dr. Adelard Har- 
pin. The next meeting will be held December 26, when the Miss Collie Smith. riman, tenor, and Frederick W 


program will consist of English and Celtic music. 


There was an organ recital at the Porter Congregational 


It is expected that the Morristown (N. J.) Quartet Club, Church, Brockton, Mass., last week, participated in by League Hall, Watert 


which has been recently organized, will have quite a num- William L. Burrell, Herman L. West and George Shaul, Etta Lewin, Jessie Larkins, 


ber of engagements during the coming winter. The club organists, assisted by Mrs. Nelly Evans Packard, con- ter, Annie Wildman, 
is under the management of I:ving E. Salmon, of Boonton. tralto, and L. B. Merrill, bass, of Boston; Frank E. Pack- and Messrs. Harold Rodgers, James Turley and Georgie 
A string quartet assisted, and Leo 


A concert was given in the Presbyterian Church, Fowler- ard sang an aria, “Jeanne d’ Arc.” 
ville, N. Y., on November 17 by the pupils of Miss R. S. S. The St. Cecilia Society, of West New Brighton, N. 
Dow, assisted by Miss Grace E. Boddy, soprano; C. L. were entertained last week by Mrs. Henry C. Howells, Jr., 


Leonard took part 


ury, 





Music was furnished by Miss Penfield, Miss Klein and prano; Miss Georgia Whittaker, contralto; G. Robert Mer- 


’, Latham, bass. 


Mr. Hallett’s piano pupils gave a recital at the Friendly 
Conn., November 28. Misses 


Hattie Newell, Ethel Lancas- 


Bessie Leggett, Bertha Korngibel, 


Y., Race, of Trinity Church Choir, was the soloist 


The choir of St. Luke’s Methodist Episcopal Church, 


Schaich, violin, and J. H. Medrow, ‘cello, all of Rochester. at her residence on Grymes Hill. The program was given Dubuque, Ia., under the baton of Wm. H. Pontius, gave a 
recently of J. C. D. Parker’s “Re- 


The first of a series of three old English song recitals by Miss Curtis, Mrs. Walker, Miss McNamee, Mrs. How- magnificent rendition 
assisted by the Schumann ells, Mrs. W. Kerr, Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Eekhout, Miss Post, demption Hymn,” a work composed for chorus, mezzo so- 


was given by Joseph Leath, 


Quintet, made up of Boston and Lowell musicians, in the Miss Eccleston and Mrs. Schnarr. prano solo, organ, pi: 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Lowell, Mass., last The Dawkins Violin Quartet, of Denver, Col., com- Wheat was the soloist, 
week posed of the following young violinists, Miss Sindinger, Stella Kaufman, first violins; 


The Wednesday Musical Club, of Alpena, Mich., met at Miss Cadwell, Miss Peck and Miss Jones, students of the Dr. George Minges, ’cello 


the home of Mrs. D. A. Cameron last week. Mrs. Harry well-known teacher, Miss Lizzie Dawkins, whose name 


J. Clark, second alto, is the 
latest addition to the club. 
The next meeting will be 
held at the home of Mrs. 
J. J. Potter. 

At Austin, Tex., Miss 
Dapprich, Prof. A. Diehl, E. 
Ludwig, Miss Eleanor Brack- 
enridge, Miss M. Fox, Mrs. 
H. L. Hilgartner, Miss M. 
Giesen, Alexander Ludwig, 
Miss Storts, Miss Crosby and 
Miss Wallace gave a fine 
program recently. 

The Andover (Mass.) Mu- 
sical Club held a “Gentle- 
men’s Night” last week at the 
residence of E. Rhodes Bar- 
ton on Elm street. The pro- 
gram was by Miss Clark, 
Mrs. Cox, the Misses Cox, 
Mrs. Walter Gray and Misses 
Lindsay and Buchan. 

The following officers have 
been elected by the Mamaron- 
eck (N. Y.) Choral Society: 
Mrs. Hallet, president; Mrs. 
C. H. Cafflin, vice-president ; 
Miss Charlotte Baxter, sec- 
retary; Miss Mary Moffatt, 
treasurer; Mrs. Montgomery, 
librarian. 

At the town of Union, 
N. J., Miss Carrie Cope, Miss 
Grace Cawley, Miss Cline, 
Miss Davis, N. V. Melshaw, 
H. D. Bastow, S. R. Farr and 
Fred E. Eggerts gave a spe- 
cial musical service last week 
under the direction of Wright 
Shirlaw. 

A new musical organization 
in Toledo, Ohio, is known as 
the Orpheus Club. Samuel 
Richard Gaines is the direc- 
tor, and the soloists at its first 
concert were Miss Bessie 
Werum, violinist; Jean B. 
Poulin, tenor, and Mrs. Pres- 
ton Pinney Brown, pianist. 

An organ recital was given 
at St. Paul’s U. B. Church, 
Hagerstown, Md., November 
24, by Prof. Herbert Oldham, 
F. S. Sc., director of Lebanon 


Valley Conservatory of Music. 
Mrs. C. H. Carlile and the church choir assisted 

A recital was given by Miss Harriet Corl and pupils, Irvin James Morgan, M. B., organist and choirmaster 
from Navarre and Canton, Ohio, at Navarre on Novem- of the Second Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, gave 
ber 17. Miss L. Maude Keller, from Massillon, and Harry an organ recital at Wilmington, Del., assisted by Miss 
Holibaugh, a student from the New England Conservatory Isabella B. Wales, soprano; Leonard E. Wales, basso; 


the church quartet, Mrs. Victor R. Pyle, Miss Virginia Lockwood; second violit 
e, Miss 


of Music, at Boston, assisted. 


Those taking part in the organ recital at the Methodist 
Church, Honey Grove, Tex., 
Ellen Bright Ray, Miss Louella Book, Miss Laura Ran- 
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Miss Harriet Randolph, the quartet has adopted, has organized. These young reador Song from “¢ 
ladies have a large repertory of classical and modern music, appreciated warmly th 


composed of John B 


Meader Miss Bertha 
Buckley, Arthur Bry« 
nie York: violas, Gu 


Martin; ‘cellos, F. H 
The performance of “In a Persian Garden” in Newark, H. 


Conner, W. R. Walters and Henry Baird; Mrs. Joseph H 


November 21, were Mrs. Jones, accompanist. 


kin, and W. T. Henderson and Will A. Watkin, of Dallas, N. J., under the direction of Henry Hall Duncklee, has been L. Sperry; oboe, Wil 


and Miss Effie Ballew, of Honey Grove. 
At East Orange, N. J., an organ recital was given last Mr. Duncklee has engaged Mme. Anita Rio, soprano; Miss . G tden: econ 


afe > ; ; 1e + ” rs a¢ > Z >t z 
deferred until Friday evening, January 5. For the quarte Walter MacKimmie 


week in Trinity Congregational Church, Harrison street. Marguerite Hall, contralto ; Hobart Smock, tenor; Dr. Carl horn. Harry Bidwell 
The artists of the evening were William Henry Humiston, E. Dufft, bass. It will be given for the benefit of the Will- Jones; tympani Wm 


organist of the church; Miss Katherine Isabel Pelton, con- ing Circle, King’s Daughters. 
tralto, and Franz Kaltenborn, the well-known violinist. 


The Symphony Orc 


Charlotte Brewer, Leo 


Iiman, J. C. Bryce; 


ts, 


armen.” 


eric 


s B 
> 
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rts of the artists 
hestr: 
Martin, 
kaw, Miss | 
den, I 4. Stuart, Miss Vira 


pice olo 


ano and orchestra. Miss Genevieve 
Miss Hortense Pontius and Miss 


Albert Heap, second violin; 


and Mr. Stuber, cornet. Miss 
Olive Wheat accompanied on the organ and Mrs. Charles 


Richardson on the piano. 
Miss Ida M. V. Grant sang 
the offertory. 

The ninth annual piano re- 
cital of the pupils of J. W. 
Rehmann was recently held 
in Des Moines, Ia. The grad- 
uates were Misses Esther 
Nordenson and Pearl Rice; 
post-graduate, Adelaide Reh- 
mann. The pupils of the con- 
servatory were assisted by 
Cornell M. Keeler and George 
A. Preston, vocalists. Besides 
the raduates Miss Jessie 
Barnes, Maude Hubbard, An- 
na MacDonald, Jennie Youn- 
ker, Lottie Fry, Anna Naylor, 
Marie Jaynes and Carl Raw- 
son appeared. 

A recital complimentary to 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E., Gil- 
pin, of Chicago, was given 
Saturday evening, October 
28, at the College of Music — 
Recital Hall, Cedar Rapids, 
la., by Miss Mary Preston, 
Miss Edna Barrett, Miss 
Beatrice Pickthall and Harry 
P. McKnight. On November 
19 Grace Church choir of Ce- 
dar Rapids, the Misses Pick- 
thall, Barrett, Nellie Stevens, 
Darling, and Mr. McKnight 
sang Caleb Simper’s cantata, 
“The Rolling Seasons,” under 
the direction of Choirmaster 
Hall 

November 14 the Chicago 
Orchestra, Adolph Rosen- 
becker conductor, and Wil- 
liam Sherwood, Mme. Ragna 
Linné and Heinrich Meyn, so- 
loists, gave a concert at Mt. 
Vernon, Ia., under the aus- 
pices of the Cornell College 
Conservatory of Music. The 
concert was an excellent one. 
Worthy of especial notice are 
the artistic finish of the or- 
chestra’s reading of the 
“Peer Gynt” Suite, Mr. Sher- 
wood’s masterly playing of 
the Saint-Saéns G minor 
Concerto and Mr. Meyn’s 
spirited singing of the To- 

Che audience was large and 


{ ? 


of Battle Creek, Mich., is 
director; first violins, Miss 


dith Forbes, Will 


Fred Martin, Will Goff, Ray 

Theresa Fletcher, Miss Vin- 
sell, Wm. Stuart, Mrs. J. B 
Eden B. Stuart; basses, Jno 


Charles E. Roat; flute, W 


1 Seedorff; clarinets, Julius Martin; 


saxop! 
Gustave Brucher, John Bowen; 
tron 


one, Sam Hollman; bassoon, 


ibones, Gardie Simons, Bert 


Caldwell 





A series of piano recitals in Hartford, Conn., by Prof. Elizabeth Patterson 


the 


American soprano, who is soon 


At last week’s meeting of the Bridgeport (Conn.) After- E. F. Laubin, is being arranged by a committee of ladies. to return from a successful tour of England, has sent her 
noon Musical Club, which was held at the residence of The recitals will be four in number. Mr. Laubin will be manager, Charles L 
Miss Jessie C. Hawley, Wednesday, Mrs. E. P. Lyon read assisted by Mrs. Ruth Thayer Burnham, contralto; Freder- press notices from English papers written on the occasion 
a paper on “Italian Music in the Sixteenth Century.” 





Young, some very complimentary 


ick L. Martin, bass; Miss Gertrude Wheatley Hall, so- of her appearance with Charles Santley. 
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Washington News. 


616 TWELFTH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, l 
December 2, 1899. § 


ASHINGTON is badly in need of a concert hall. 
There seems to be no suitable place for large con- 
certs except the theatres. These cannot be hired for single 
evenings, and so all the important concerts here must be 
given in the afternoons or on Sundays. It is too bad that 
our Capital City should not possess a concert hall, and it is 
to be hoped that the musicians and musical societies will 
agitate the matter and will succeed in interesting those who 
are financially able to contribute toward such a worthy 
object. 
* 


* * 


A delightful program was rendered last Wednesday even- 
ing at the Washington Club by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Lent. 
How pleasant it is to think of these two talented musicians 
working side by side, and always aiming at the very highest 
in their art! The four MacDowell pieces gave Mrs. Lent 
the opportunity to show the delicate and graceful side of 
her playing, and in the rapid passages the clear sounds 
seemed to drop like soft rain from her fingers. The 
“Shadow Dance” was played better than I have heard it 
done before. In the Liszt Rhapsodie, No. 9, she demon- 
strated her strength, and her chords were powerful, but 
never hard or metallic. Probably the best thing by Mr. 
Lent was Bach’s air for violoncello. His performance of 
this seemed almost flawless. The “Melodie,” by Massenet, 
and Van Goens’ “Romance Sans Paroles” and Scherzo 
were also performed by Mr. Lent, the latter piece prompt- 
ing an encore, which was responded to by the performance 
of Schumann’s “Traumerei.” Grieg’s Sonata for piano and 
violoncello, op. 36, was well rendered, and there were two 
pieces for a quartet of ‘cellos. The quartet consisted of 
Ernest Lent, Paul Finckel, Alexander Mason and Miss 
Florence Wieser. 

* 


* * 


Prominent among the successful vocal teachers of Wash- 
ington is Katie V. Wilson, a pupil of William Shakespeare. 
Many of Miss Wilson’s pupils now hold solo positions in 
the churches, and some of these have become very well 
known in musical circles through their numerous concert 
engagements. Mrs. W. L. Wilson, of St. Aloysius’; Miss 
Josephine Burton, of McKendree; Miss Callahan, of the 
Universalist, and Miss Bertie Thompson, of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, are a few of Miss Wilson’s best 
known pupils. The second fupils’ recital will take place 
at Miss Wilson’s house on December 6, 

.*?e * 


John Porter Lawrence is one of the best known pianists 
in Washington. He has a large number of pupils, among 
whom Edwin Hughes is one of the most promising. Mr. 
Lawrence’s first pupils’ recital is dated early in January. 

* 


* * 


An organ and song recital by Dr. Bischoff, assisted by 
Mrs. Bischoff and J. Walter Humphrey, was given at 
Hamline Church on Thanksgivng night for the benefit of 
the Methodist Home. The large auditorium of the church 
was crowded, and the applause was enthusiastic throughout 





the concert. The organ numbers were a prelude, by Bach; 
“Fanfare,” by Lemmens; the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” from 
“Tannhauser”; Rubinstein’s Melody in F; the “William 
Tell” Overture; “Psyche Gavotte,” by Bischoff, and a 
Swedish melody arranged by him. 

Mrs. Bischoff’s numbers were David’s “Brazilian Bird 
Song,” Henschel’s “Spring Song,” ‘“Habanera,” from 
“Carmen”; “In der Maerz Nacht,” by Taubert; “If I But 
Knew,” by Smith, and Bischoff’s “Good Night, Sweet 
Dreams.” Mr. Humphrey sang Elliott’s “Song of Hyb- 
rias the Cretan,” Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” Nevin’s “Ros- 
ary,” Herbert’s “Gipsy Love Song” and the “Armorer’s 
Song” from “Robin Hood.” 

It was noticed that the two compositions by Dr. Bischoff 
were greeted with great applause, and, although it had 
been the rule during the first part of the program not to 
respond to encores, the applause was so great after the 
singing of “Good Night, Sweet Dreams,” that Mrs. Bisch- 
off, after being recalled, twice sang “The Suwanee River,” 
with variations. 

Mrs. Bischoff was in excellent voice, and the. selections 
showed to advantage her facility in coloratura singing. 
Her trill and the clearness and roundness of the pianis- 
simo effects on her high notes are two of the most enjoy- 
able features of her singing. 

Dr. Bischoff’s performance was, of course, flawless, and 
Mr. Humphrey’s singing was much appreciated, the audi- 
ence demanding the ““Armorer’s Song” twice. 

The work of the accompanist was excellent. 


* * * 


Frank Shipe, a young tenor, is a promising vocal student. 


* * * 


One of the veteran vocal teachers here is Mme. Anna 
Holberg. Mrs. Holberg has been successful in several dif- 
ferent cities, including Philadelphia, and is now forming her 
class for the winter. She is a graduate of the Paris Con- 
servatory, having been born in Paris, and made her début 
in New York some years ago. 


*_ * * 


Mrs. Alice Kraft Benson has added several new pupils 
to her last year’s class. 


* * * 


E. C. Beattie is to play at a concert in Rockville, Md., in 
the near future. J. H. Hallings, tenor and violinist; Kath- 
erine Bates, soprano, and Irma G. Callahan, contralto, will 
also take part. 

i. 

The Fabian-Rabold recital will occur too late for notice 
in this issue. The program is very interesting, and musical 
people are looking forward to the concert with great an- 
ticipation. 

- 


* * 


The third sudio recital of the pupils of Archibald Olm- 
stead takes place to-night. Miss Edna Burgess Doe, so- 
prano, will assist in the program. 

BereENIce THOMPSON. 











August Walther’s Concert. 


REFINED and sympathetic audience greeted Au- 

gust Walther and the Kaltenborn String Quartet 

at Mendelssohn Hall last Friday evening. Miss Josephine 
A. Biggs, a pupil of Mr. Walther, also assisted. 

The program was made up entirely of Mr. Walther’s 
compositions. Two quartets, one in C major and one in 
C minor, were played by the Kaltenborns, and between 
these Mr. Walther and Miss Bigggs, on two pianos, per- 
formed four movements of Mr. Walther’s orchestral suite 
“Hiawatha’s Wooing and Wedding.” The ar- 
rangement is by Alexander Rihm, of Brooklyn. This 
Indian suite, in five movements, is worthy of the serious 


piano 


attention it has received. 

It was first presented to a New York audience by the 
late Anton Seidl, and last summer the Kaltenborn Or- 
chestra played the entire work at the St. Nicholas Garden. 
“Chibiabo’s Love Song,” which is played as the third 
movement, of the 
written, and it is a shame, an everlasting shame, that the 


is one most exquisite melodies ever 
critics of the New York daily newspapers were not pres- 
ent last Friday evening to hear it so beautifully per- 
formed. 

Mr. Walther is honest, terribly honest. He issued cards 
of invitation because he knew he could not, at this season 
of the year, sell his tickets. While the critics ignore in- 
vitation concerts, they flock religiously to worse concerts 
where prices are printed on the billets, but where the ad- 
vertising manager has issued a thousand or more freely to 
the right and to the left, and to anyone who will accept 
of them. 

Both of Mr. Walther’s string quartets received sympa- 
thetic treatment from the Kaltenborns. The compositions 
reveal the scholar, and yet there is nothing pedantic or 
tiresome about them, even for the layman 

Miss Biggs proved a fascinating second to Mr. Walther 
She is a most promising young woman and is evidently not 
lacking ii temperament. 


Italian Language. 


N° one can sing Italian music unless he or she knows at 

least sufficient of the Italian language to understand 
the vowels and consonant combinations and the accents and 
the special emphasis. The intelligent world at once dis- 
covers automatic texts, and it is a reflection upon the 
singer to use the text automatically. 

Prof. Eduord di Tempora, 51 Spring street, will, in a lim- 
ited number of lessons, teach sufficient Italian to guide the ° 


singer. Roman certificate. Charges moderate. 


Mrs. L. P. Morrill. 


Mrs. Morrill will give a reception at her studio in the 
Chelsea, on the evening of the 7th 
by several of Mrs. Morrill’s advanced pupils. This will be 
the first reception Mrs New York, 
and much interest has been shown by friends and acquaint- 
In fact all Mrs. Morrill’s friends are greatly inter- 


There will be music 
Morrill has given in 


ances. 
ested in her success in this city. 


~~ The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, <2 


131 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


SEASON 1899-1900. 





HIGH CLASS ARTISTS ONLY. 


Clementine de Vere, Marie Brema, Marie Engle, Maconda, Sara Anderson, Moran-Olden, Fisk, Watkin- 
lills, Williams, Berthald, [liles, Walker, Wilczek, Mannes, Schulz and Clara Butt. 
Special arrangement with Mr. Maurice Grau: Artists of the Maurice Grau Opera Company. 





VLADIMIR 


DE PACHMARK, 


The Russian Pianist. 





SEASON is99-i900. 








Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Address care of 
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From Paris. 
66 A PRISE DE TROI,” by Hector Berlioz, was 
given at the Opéra last night. See in regard to it 
elsewhere. 

The début of Mlle. Relda ard of Clarence Whitehill, at 
the Opéra Comique in “Lakmé” this week, was the event 
of the season so far to Americans 

The charming young lady and beautiful singer passed 
through the ordeal creditably. She has in her favor an 
exceptionally beautiful voice, rarely well trained, a diction 
that, so far as we can learn, has not displeased the critical 
French ear as much as is usual in such cases, and an 
artistic seriousness. She adds to this a sweet presence and 
sympathetic manner, which attracts even from the stage 
the great public in the house below. She obeys rigidly 
in regard to interpretation, 


1 


also what has been taught her 
and she does not exaggerate lines to draw attention to her- 
self. She seems to have an unusual quantity of conscience 
and modesty. She lacks experience, of course. One 
should not attempt to compare a young débutante with 
advanced artists. 

Those things which she lacks are due to lack of proper 
schools for their acquisition, time to prosecute them and a 
proper apprehension on the part of foreign teachers that 
Americans need absolutely special training in many direc- 
tions not necessary for themselves. It is useless to enu 
merate these things in detail in regard to any one person. 
They have been talked of, suggested, preached about, in- 
dicated, and the way shown out in regard to them in these 
columns for the last four years. They will continue in 
every case (not inspired with divine genius) until such time 
as the artistic education of our people is properly ordered 
and systematized, which at present it is far from being 

Mile. Relda had what may be termed a “successful 
début.” The papers have been very kind to her, and it 
remains for the future to show what real material is yet 
latent in her 

Clarence Whitehill has reason to be very much gratified 
also by his reception He is accustomed to success, 
making always a strong impression by a superb voice (not 
always equally under control) and by an evidence of much 
strength of resource not yet developed. The private criti 
cism of the few French people in the house was almost 
universal in his favor. This is the best sort of criticism 
from which to judge a foreigner. The things which 
French people whisper to each other are those which are 
most apt to be true 

\ charming féte of this week was one given by Mm« 
Berthe Marx Goldschmidt, in honor of her father’s 
eighty-fifth birthday 

M. Marx is an accomplished violonceilist, first prize of 
the Paris Conservatoire, and for long years soloist of the 


Paris Grand Opera Orchestra. He is a remarkable man in 
many ways, extremely intelligent, assimilative, full of art 
and inspired by music. 

On this occasion he played on his favorite Stradivarius 
(which he loves as a human being) a Mendelssohn trio, a 
Schumann duo, and an air by Bach, with piano, in a man- 


He has 
a marvelous “touch” and peculiar tenderness of expres 


ner to be envied by any musician, old or young 


sion. His playing created the greatest enthusiasm 
In addition he played every note without glasses, without 
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even seeking extra light, or once leaning toward the music 
He received his congratulations with all the grace and spirit 
of a young artist and without coquetry or effusion. He is 
remarkably alert, agile, graceful and gallant as can be. 

His talented daughter played with all her accustomed 
dash and brio, adding a staccato of Saint-Saéns’ to the 
above pieces. She is in splendid condition for winter's 
work, of which accounts will appear later on. Among her 
souvenirs of a delightful summer is the portrait, in private 
life, of Queen Christine of Spain, given to the artist on the 
occasion of her visit to St. Sebastian. 

Mme. Rosine Laborde has commenced her musical re 
ceptions for the season. These are always recherché events 
and centres for the reunion of the best artists in the city 
Madame’s classes are full this year, and many promising 
pupils are among them, of whom more later 

It will be remembered that both Calvé and Delna, two 
queens of the present lyric stage, are from the studio of 
Madame Laborde. 

The health of this charming woman and excellent pro 
fessor is quite restored, and her many friends will reunite 
about her with thanks for the privilege, and with wishes for 
long continuance of present good fortune 

Clara Poole King, the well-known contralto, is now living 
in London. She has just returned from a concert trip to 
Wales, given with Ben Davies. She is followed by a 
“wake” of press notices that ought to gratify the heart of 
any performer. 

She comes to Paris to sing later on in the season, on her 
way to Germany, where several good engagements await 
her 

The first musical matinee of Marie Roze passed off with 
the honors which usually attend her affairs. In addition to 
work most agreeably performed by her pupils must be 
mentioned the singing of a young amateur tenor, M. Le 
comte, who stirred the company profoundly by his admir- 
able interpretation in song. The “Lakmé” duo and songs 
by Widor and Guy d’Hardelot were made living things by 
his imaginative and interpretative gifts. That is more like 
singing than much that we hear. 

Miles. La Fourcade and Tabor distinguished themselves 
likewise. The company was very large, including a great 
many Americans. 

It is learned with great pleasure that the Yersins con 
tinue with unabated ardor and increasing success the pur 
suit of “bad French” and the education of veritable French 
scholars in the United States. They should increase their 
work to a veritable campaign, slaughtering ignorance and 
miscomprehension on the subject, and enlightening people 
upon the errors of thinking in regard to it, as well as in 
the actual language. Their system is infallible, and com 
mencing by the sounds is the one and only way ever to 
succeed im acquiring the language decently 

People coming to the Exposition will do well to ex 
amine the Paris advertising columns in this paper, page 3 
The places sugge sted there are spec ially adapted in locality, 
convenience, care oi visitors, by all possible qualities, in 
fact, for the reception of Americans, families or groups of 
friends at that interesting and difficult epoch. That is why 
they appear in this paper. They have been chosen for their 
fitness. 


Write at once and engage accommodations. 


MR. VICTOR THRANE 
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Mrs. Cleaver, of New York, a pupil of Delle Sedie and 
at present in Paris, is said to have the most beautiful voice 
of any American in the last two years in the city. That is 
saying much. 

Good news arrives in Paris of the effective work in or 
chestral direction in Detroit by a -young and. gifted Amer- 
ican, Mr. Briscoe. He gives concerts each month, and the 
last one has been most highly spoken of. Mr. Briscoe was 
for some time a student of composition in Paris. 

M. Emile Bertin was the professor of acting who trained 
Mile. Relda for the Opéra Comique stage M. Bertin is 
director of the Bertin School of Acting, which has its stage 
practice at Salle Pleyel. He is also artist and stage man 
ager at the Opéra Comique 

Another pupil of M. Bertin is Miss Howe—Gertrude 
Howe, of Boston. This young lady is a most gifted come 
dienne; her acting even now is remarkable. By the way, 
Miss Howe’s name was not included in the list of Madame 
Colonne’s pupils. Member of this school, she is a pro 
gressive and enthusiastic one, and remains till next year. 

Mile. Relda’s diction was taught first by Mile. Marie 
Fournaise (likewise teacher of Margaret Reid, Julia Mar- 
lowe and others), who based the study of the French 
sounds, &c:, and later by M. Jancey in the department of 
lyric declamation; he knows so well how to impart 

The Marquise de St. Paul gives a grand féte to-night in 
honor of her mother’s birthday Madame Litvinne will 
sing the Death of Isolde; Madame Krauss “Marguerite” of 
Schumann and a duo from Berlioz’s “Beatrice and Bene 
dict” with Mme. Renée Richard; Madame Necovina a se 
lection from Saint-Saéns’ compositions, and Mlle. Pacary 
will also sing; Saint-Saéns and M. Diemer will play, and 
the mistress of the house, who is a gifted amateur musician, 
will contribute to the féte and the great pleasure of her 
! 


guests at the same time What a galaxy of prima donnas! 


One might call it a “prima donna competition 


M. Riva Berni will be the privileged accompanist \ 
better one could certainly not be chosen. M. Riva Berni 
is, by the way, accompanist for Madame Robinson-Duff 


and for M. De Trabadelo 
All do not know what a resource of language, vocal and 


dramatic talent Mrs. Duff brings to her studio. She sings 


things in French, Italian 


easily quantities of delightfu 
German and English. Her German and Italian songs are 
iment and style. Not satisfied 


specially noticeable for sent 
with her already acquired position, she is studying care 
fully the secrets of French style and diction, and is re 
solved to go to the depths of the work for her pupils’ sake 


M. De Trabadelo has so much to do that he has no longer 
time to talk about his work. This is one of the busiest sea 
sons he has ever known. To please family and friends, he 
is confining himself too much, his lessons succeeding each 
other from morning till night of every day in the week 

After the air of the “Clochette” in “Lakm« M. Carré, 
director of the Opera Comique came forward to Mlle 
Relda, behind the scenes, and taking both her hands kissed 
them, saying 

“Mademoiselle, je suis parfaitement, satisfait!” 


Cn Sunday night, in absence of the body of Americans 
who flocked to the premiére, she is said to have had a repe 
tition of the success of the first night 


There is an attempt being made in Malta to substitute 


MISS LEONORA 


JACKSON 
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English for the Italian language in the Maltese courts. The 
subject is having the attention of the Italian Government. 

Paris, the naughty Troy boy, is called “Hellenus” in this 
city. f 

Our people who have been accustomed to make musical 
headquarters of Durand et Fils, Place Madeleine, Paris, 
wili remember the gentlemanly and courtesy 
which they invariably received from M. Stephan Bordése, 


treatment 


one of the piltars of this house. 

All do not know that M. Bordése is a charming poet, 
v bose writings are set to music by the best French com- 
posers. 

An interesting work has recently been published by Enoch 
& Cie., Paris, entitled ‘Chansons de Page.” 
a most unique production. It comprises twelve 
characteristic songs, relating the story of a young page who 
came to fall violently in love with his mistress, a grand 
lady of the court, in the absence of her seigneur. The 
poems, all written by M. Bordése, “Aveu,” “Le Vitrail,” 
“is Fleurs,” “Révolte,’ “Entére 
ment,” “Doux Larcén,” “Le Luth,” “Lib- 
erté,” “Lamento,” “Adieu,” comprise the series. The music 
has been written by MM. Lefebvre, Dubois, Marechal, De 
Fontenailles, Busser, Levadé, Duvernoy, Paul Puget, Del- 
met Ganne and Reynaldo Hahn. Editions de luxe have been 
printed with choice illustrations, and are artistic produc- 
tions in themselves. Felicitations for M. Bordése. 

M. Marcel Herwegh has recommenced his classes in vio- 
His address is 30 


this is 


Réve,”” “Legende des 


“Trois Baisers,” 


lin, accompaniment and ensemble music. 
Rue 
M. Jules Huret, the genial and efficient young music edi- 
tor of the Figaro, has recently been distinguihing himself 
as writer of extremely interesting and sympathetic letters 
In London this week his letters upon 
the departure of the British troops for Africa, and a re- 
view of departing companies by the Queen, have attracted 
much attention. His articles written upon the Rennes trial 
and the departure of Dreyfus will not soon be forgotten. 


Boissiére. 


upon other subjects. 


There is talk of dismissing the claque at the Opéra, but 
the news is too good to be true. 

Kutscherra is a bouncing mother. 

Mile. Donnay, who is the accompanist for the school 
of Madame Colonne, is sister of M. Maurice Donnay, the 
successful writer of French plays 

There was not a single cut made in “Tristan and Isolde” 
Madame Wagner gave M. Lamoureux permission 
use the Bayreuth coupures, but the stern chef, more 
royal than the Roi, refused to make use of them. 


here. 
to 


A good study for somebody to write would be “Why 
the Immortality of Robinson Crusoe?” 

The wrestlers who take part in the Greek sports of the 
“Prise de Troie” are veritable professional wrestlers, trained 
and rehearsed to adapt their profession to musical meas- 
ure. They are as enormous as lions and graceful as kit- 
tens. It gives one a little frisson when they troop down 
to the footlights and commence “business.” 

French musicians were very much interested in the pro- 
grams of M. Franz Kaltenborn which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of THe Musicat Courter. No less than twenty 
French composers figured in the list, some of them with 
Massenet, for example, had eight, 
Suppe and 


several 
and some of them were played many times. 


compositions. 


Saint-Saéns as many. 

The Misses Chaplin, from Toronto, Canada, are actively 
engaged in study; French, singing, piano and general 
reading of artistic subjects. They are unusually well in- 
formed girls, and interested in a variety of subjects. They 
have many friends engaged in the African war in the Can- 
ada contingent. The elder is studying the piano with 


Both are assiduously studying the French sounds from 
the Yersin chart with Madame Frank. 

Mrs. Dexter, of New York, who has been here studying 
with Marchesi, returned home this week. Mrs. Dexter 
has been prepared on concert and recital work. She was 
infinitely glad over the idea of return to the States. 

Mlle. Pacary, M. Viaud, a baritone, cousin of Pierre 
Loti; Loie Fuller, M. Salmon, and his bride; Mr. and 
Mrs. Spaulding, of New York; Pablo Casals, the 
young ’cellist; Maguiére, the singer; Madame Cartot and 
Boncherit are among the artists who have given pleasure 
in the generous home of Madame Ram in the past two 
weeks, 

Miss Joran’s marriage has been a recent event. 
place in London. 

A remarkably sweet girl who has recently come to town 
is a Miss Fitzgerald, of Indiana, a singer of much prom- 
ise, who is progressing finely under M. Bouhy’s instruc- 


It took 


tion. 

M. Toledo, head of the Paris Aeolian Company, and his 
amiable wife, give a soirée on Sunday evening, in their 
home, 3 Rue Scribe. Many interesting artistic features may 
be expected. 

Oue of the first, if not the very first, concerts 
season was given at the Bodiniére this week by Mme. P. 
de Levenoff, the charming piano artist, who visited New 
York two seasons ago. Modern works were given. At a 
eudition in December works of Gounod will be 
Mme. de Levenoff has moved her studios to 21 Rue 


of the 


second 
heard. 
la Bruyére, where she receives pupils. 

Mr of Boston, here 
Sbriglia. 

A talented American, pupil of Mlle. Martini, Miss Jane 
Addy, has 1eturned from London, where she has been sing- 
She continues her lessons with 


Osborne, is studying with M. 


ing in the Savoy Theatre. 
Mile. Martini. She is young, pretty, of Irish type, with 
lovely eyes and fascinating manners. She much im- 
proved in siage action and French diction. 

By the way. Mlle. Martini has moved her studios from 
Rue St. Lazare to the Theatre Pompadour, on the Boule- 
theatre, which interesting 


has 


vards. in 
séances will be held during the season. 
Madame Lurig has returned and resumed lessons 
Rue Pétrarque. 
Delna’s home is across the street from Madame Lurig’s, 


Here is a perfect 


at 5 


Rue Pétrarque. 

By the way, here is a chance for somebody for the Ex- 
position. Every year Madame Lurig spends two months 
of summer with her parents in Hamburg. She leaves Paris 
in June or July. This year she would be willing that some 
nice family should occupy her home during her absence. 
As it is a charming one and at the gateway of the Exposi- 
tion grounds, close to the Trocadéro, a more desirable 
place could not be secured. See about it in time. It will 
probably be looked after by friends as soon as this inten- 
tion is known. 

It was Madame Nuovina who created the “Navarraise” at 
Milan. She is now rehearsing “Pagliacci,” “Hansel and 
Gretel” and “Proserpine,” and playing “Navarraise.” She 
is one of the most intelligent and sympathetic artists in 
Her interesting home life is passed at 12 Rue Dé- 
libes. She is intense and electric, a Roumanian by birth 

Preparations are going forward for the féte of Madame 
Marchesi. 

The fiftieth anniversary, in this case, means years of 
teaching! What a store of practical experience this won- 
derful woman must have, not to speak of her own excep- 
tional talents and training. Her daughter Blanche is 
making all arrangements to leave her busy life in London 
to come over and help féte the day in her home. 


Paris. 


Cards are out for the marriage of M. Alphonse Mustel, 








Mile. Frida Eissler, the other singing with Delle Sedie. 
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of the celebrated organ house, which will take place at St. 
Sulpice on November 22. The happy bride will be Mlle 
Marie Bénard, daughter of Mme. Hippolyte Bénard. 

M. Mustel this year made a large and most successful 
trip through Europe in the interest of his beautiful instru- 
ments, which are unsurpassed of their kind in the world 
He was féted by sovereigns and everywhere received with 
dignity and respect. 


Clarence Eddy’s Tour. 

Clarence Eddy is playing to large audiences in every city 
he visits on his tour from ocean to ocean, and is adding to 
his high reputation wherever he plays. The newspapers 
devote much space to his performances, and the reviewers 
praise to the skies his work. Here are a few notices taken 
at random from a big batch just to hand:, 

Clarence Eddy is unquestionably a master of the organ, and even 
the most obtuse from a musical standpoint cannot fail to appreciate 
at least It interesting to 


perhaps even more so than his dexterous hands 


in a measure his remarkable work is 


watch his face as 
he plays. It shows the deepest 
to the work before him. The choir loft 
organists and pianists attentively watching the performer,—Utica, 


N. Y., Daily Press. 


fascination and closest application 


was filled last evening with 





The audience was appreciative of the playing of Mr. Eddy, and 
warm applause followed the rendition of each number. The open- 
ng selection is one of the most brilliant and effective compositions 
world renowned French organist and composer, Guilmant, 
gave Mr. Eddy excellent opportunities to show his mastery 

organ delightfully rendered. 
for Bach’s Fugue 


This number 


the 
it 


by 
and 
of the 
The audience, 
in G minor, said to be the most popular of all fugues 
applauded, and Mr. Eddy resopnded with 
by Browsky. Mr. Eddy’s of the “Benediction 
and Overture from the opera “Euryanthe” 
such 


Shubert’s “Serenade” was 


however, reserved its enthusiasm 


was heartily an encore, 
Minuet 
Nuptiale” 
order. Mr 


charm everyone in the audience 


a playing 
was of a high 
were rendered a style as to 


Utica, N. Y., Morning Herald. 


Eddy’s selections in 
artistic 
as delicate 


The the finest 


judgment 


playing of the various numbers showed 
Dr. Eddy’s touch 
while the numbers requiring the 
The 
was of interest 


In the lighter pieces was 


of an accomplished pianist, 
their pr 


as that 
broadest due selections 
included every style for the organ, and each While 


music knows no nationality, Eddy paid a kindly tribute to English 


interpretation received per 


organists by placing three of their compositions on his program 
Organists of the highest class are apt to pass by such organist 
composers as Starmer, Hoyte and Faulkes in preparing their pro- 


grams.—Hamilton (Canada) Spectator. 


in Central 


Eddy, 


thoroughly appreciative 


evening’s organ recital by Clarence 


attracted a 


Saturday 


Presbyterian Church, large and 


audience. Eddy proved himself a master of the instrument, and 


his numbers his playing was in the nature of a reve- 


musical possibilities of the magnificent organ.—Ham- 


several of 
of the 
(Canada) 


in 
lation 
ilto 


n Times. 


evening witne the first 
famous organist, Clarence Eddy 


appearance in this city of the 
world Although expectations ran 
high on account of the glowing reports of Mr. Eddy’s recitals in the 
East, they Mr. Eddy’s playing showed 
brilliant technic, just inter intimate of the 
possibilities of the instrument, coupled with a scholarly repose and 


Last ssed 


were more than realized. 


pretation, an knowledge 


an adherence to a lofty idea Youngstown, Ohio, Telegram. 





Evelyn Ashtoa Fletcher. 

At the Brooklyn Woman’s Club, Miss Fletcher lectured 
on November 27. The Brooklyn Citizen said: 

A demonstration of the Fletcher method of teaching music was 
by its originator, Miss Evelyn Ashton Fletcher, and several 
The idea is a kindergarten method of teaching musi 
cal notation. The pupil which to 
build a staff, set off the measures, indicate notes, rests, accidentals, 
&c. By this means, it is claimed that the child becomes interested 
in the A B ¢ The first principles of the theory of music 
are included, and of blocks child the 
notes which represent major and minor triads, &c., struck on the 


given 
little pupils 
is given material objects with 


of the art. 
on a keyboard the shows 
piano by the teacher. 

Miss Fletcher gave a demonstration of her method in 
the W. U. L. clubhouse, 17 Centre street, Newark, N. J., 


December 5. 
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MUSIC IN LONDON. 
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All advertisements from Great Britain intended for Tue 


MusicaL Courter should be sent our 
Branch office, 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, 
Circus W. 
venor street, Bond street W. 


through 


NoveMBER 25, 1899. 


London 
Oxford 
Single copies on sale at F. Batson’s, 82 Gros- 


HE London County Council is an august body which 


is the terror of London concert hall managers, 


this fear and trembling is not to be wondered at 
one looks closely into the methods employed. L 
Robert Hall had to be 


newed, 


for Queen’s 


Newman's license 


and together with possible two hundred 


hall or theatre managers of the metropolis he was given 


notice to appear before the license committee of the Lon 


don County Council. Each of the two hundred were noti 
fied to appear at 10 o'clock 


the 


on the morning of 


17, and accommodation afforded for their 


while waiting for hours was a barren room with seating 


accommodations for possibly thirty people, and no 
was allowed to leave, 
any moment. 
Imagine 200 Americans in such a predicament! 
this is London, the 


would not put up with it, and 


centre of the world 

Then to hear the 
the They 
stances and sometimes absolutely idiotic 


objections raised by the 
childish in 


The 


council were certainly many in 
qu 
Sunday concerts has given rise 
and the narrow mindedness of the members has led them 
to such length that Mr. Newman was in danger of losing 
his license to give Sunday concerts at all 

The 


hypocritical desire of the members to look after the public 


unjust part of the matter comes in by the often 


their con 
Some of 


good, and they gain cheap notoriety before 


stituents in order to help at their next election 
their actions would presuppose that they were a veritable 
body of old maids 

M. Jean de Reszké has promised to appear at the Chopin 
concert being organized in London next February to aid 
in raising funds for removing the remains of the composer 


to Poland from Paris 


There will be no fewer than twenty-seven Scotch con- 
certs given in London and suburbs on St. Andrew's Day 
From a musical standpoint they are really the dullest 
things imaginable 

Fraulein Vilma de Webenau, of Vienna, will make her 
London début at Steinway Hall early next month by giving 
a piano recital 

The orchestra and choir at Queen’s Hall will give 


Robert Newman a benefit on December 13, when a big 


program will be the attraction 


The operatic class of the Royal College of Music will 
give Mozart's “Magic Flute” at the Lyceum Theatre De 
cember 

Madame Moriani is well established in London accord- 


ing to report, having already a large class of students in 


voice production. 


Prof. Michael Hambourg, father of Mark Hambourg, 
gave a recital of his pupils at his residence in Maida Vale 
last Thursday night. Among the large class were several 
who will distinguish themselves on the concert platform 


and do credit to this eminently successful piano teacher 


ADELINA 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal instruction. 


Teacher of the eminent artists, EMMA JUCH, MARIE ENGLE and 
ELEANORE BROADFOOT, the latter just engaged by Grau, Metro- 
politan Opera, three years. 


Other prominent pupils on the operatic and concert stage: Minnie 
Dilthe Nella Bergen, Dorothea Morton, Charlotte Walker, 
Amanda Fabris, Anna Russell, Marie Groeb!, sopranos. 


18 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. 


when 
ast week 
re- 


November 
comfort 


one 


as his name might be called up at 


They 


very 
members of 


s‘ion of 


to much heated d‘scussion, 


and 


other 


| 


Pestuye the most interesting of those who etriaited was 
Mile. Irene Wieniawski, daughter of 
ist. She has a wealth of musical temperament and an in 
dividuality of style that indicate the abnormally gifted mu 


the composer-violin 


sician. 
Messrs. Ashdown, Limited, a publishing house in Lon 
don, which, I believe, has a branch in New York, are pre 


paring to give a series of ballad concerts, commencing in 


January. Their publications are the poorest possibly pub 


lished by any house in London, and no wonder they have 


to resort to extreme measures to sell them 
Sheffield local Inde pend- 
ent, asked for a vote upon which of the works in the festi 


After the Festival a paper, the 


val program readers would have chosen to hear ‘The 
Golden Legend” scored by receiving 60 per cent. of the 
votes, while “King Olaf” had 19, “King Saul” 13 and 
“Samson and Delilah” only 8. The second vote was as to 
the popularity of the composers—Sullivan, 65; Sterndale 
Sennett (a native of the town), 15; Parry, 11; Elgar, 9. The 


third vote was on the foreign composers, resulting as fol- 


lows: Handel, 79; Mendelssohn, 8; Wagner, 6; Beethoven 
5: Mozart, 2, while Saint-Saéns had not a single vote. It 
looks as though Handel was safe in Yorkshire for some 
time to come. The singers came next in order, with the 
result that Ben Davies had 45 (Lloyd, 41); Bispham, 5; 
Ella Russell, 43; Clara Butt, 34 and Marie Brema, 22 
The Philharmonic Society is doomed not to make any 
advance Cummings, Gilbert and Berger were re-ap 


pointed treasurer, orchestral manager and secretary at the 
directors’ meeting held recently 

There 
the various concerts given this past week. Patti drew her 
Albert Hall Wednesday 
a young bass has 
Bouhy in Paris, successful dét 


Hall on the 
her third 


has not been anything new brought forward at 


usual 10,000 to the on evening 
Percy Jacobson, who been some five 


put at 
Mar- 


num 


years with made a 


Queen’s (small) same evening. Blanche 


recital, and there have been a 


chesi ga\ 
ber of other concerts and recitals of no interest, except to 


a very limited number of friends of the givers. It is a 
sign of the times when the Wagner programs brought 
Mr. Newman at Queen’s Hall no longer fill that 
all the had as 
audiences as formerly 
the 


I shall give my impression about this in an early 


for- 


ward by 


concerts this season have not 


Are 


performances of 


place, and 
Londoners tiring of good 


the 


large 
music as well as level average 
cr mcert ? 
letter 


Rehearsal by the Brooklyn Clef Club. 


HE Clef Club, of Brooklyn, give its first public re 
hearsal last Monday evening at Robertson Hall, on 
Gates avenue, Brooklyn. The club is composed of fifteen 
professionals and amateurs, all very hopeful for the future 
of their organization. August C. Metz is the director 
The most ambitious number attempted at the rehearsal 
was the Mozart Symphony in G minor. Miss Helen Sturs 
berg. soprano; Alfred Van Guelpen, basso, and George 
Kurz, clarinetist, assisted the club 
Miss Rebecca Wilder Holmes, violinist, is busy this 
season Besides filling many concert engagements, she 
takes a limited number of pupils in New York and New 
Haven. On Saturdays she is at the studio of E. A. Par 


82 Church Room 16, New Haven 


Miss ANNA E. 
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Mr. Krehbiel’s kestuve in Brochiyn. 


ENRY KREHBIEL, of the 7Tribune, gave the first 

of a series of three lectures at the Hotel St. George, 

Brooklyn, last Tuesday evening. His topic was “How to 
Listen to Music.” 

The illustrations were played by Miss Lotta Mills. There 

are two more lectures in the series, “Folksong in Amer 

ica” and “Shakespearian Songs and Dances.” Mrs. Kreh 


‘| lan 
These lec 


Miss Mills will 
under the ausy 
wl ire honest in the T admi sions ot 
Krehbiel did succeed in enlig!] 

He 


Music.” 


biel 


ture 


and give the illustrations 
ociety people, 
Mr 
tening some of these people 


To 


recitals are given ices ol 


gnorance 
his lecture “How Listen 


has greatly 


To 
New York String Quartet Concerts. 

concerts will be inau 

(Thursday) evening, at Knabe Hall, by 


Quartet, of ich the personnel is 


st violin; John M 


A series of three chamber musi 
gurated to-morrow 


the New York 


Bernard Sinsheimer, fi 


String wh 


Spargur nd 


sec 


violin; J acob =Altschuler viola and Modest Altschuler 
cello. This organization, which promises to make an en 

iable reputation under the management of Impresario 
Victor Thrane this coming season, will have the assistance 
of Constantin Von Sternberg, pianist, for the first concert 
and Mark Hambourg w be at the piano for the second 
The program for to-morrow night will be 

First C 
Ouartet. D r. ¢ mm N " Beethoven 
Ouintet. ( nor I ‘ Davidoft 
With ¢ Von Sternberg 
Quartet, E flat minor, op. 3 I'schaikowsky 

After a recent concert given by these talented young mu 
sicians at Allentown, Pa., the papers had the following no 
tices 

The New York String Quartet last night played themselves into 
I aff ex I e€ entire audience I speak in detail of their 
work is unnece r Their instruments spoke a language ft their 
wn when the nterpreted the rmonic nsures of the mighty 

ers f mus Mr Sinsheimer played Nachez’s ‘Gypsy 
Dances” with great taste and sk He wa leservediy encored 
Herr Altschuler scored a tremendous hit w ! cello solos 
Allentown, Pa., Cl nicle 
- 

The New York String Quartet has an enviable reputation and 
proved last evening that the leserved it Their selections were of 
the very be r e older classical as we as the newer standard 
Allentown, Pa., Ca 

The New York String Quartet gave ¢ instrumental parts of 
the progra [hey are all accomplished musicians, able to render 

¢ most diffic music with ease and grace a with the best ef 
fects The ply demonstrated their sk nd talent last evening 
The tw s sts won encores and the quartet earned all the ap 
plause be wed on ther Allentown, P City Lt 

Miss Clark's Recital. 

Miss Bertha L. Clark will give a violin recital at the 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn Heights, Friday evening, 
December 8 She will be assisted by Miss Marian L 
Mott, soprano, and Miss Helen Fanshawe, monologuist 
and reader. Herbert S. Sammond will play Miss Clark's 
accompaniments 

“La Tarantelle.’ a new intic opera by Jakobowski, 
the composer “Erminie,” will be given its first metro 
politan production by the Castle Square Opera Company, 
n Christmas Day, at the American Theatre 
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Music in Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, October 1, 1899. 
HE Milton Aborn Stock Opera Company has demon- 
strated undeniably its right to Baltimore’s patronage. 
Last week a double bill was presented—Gilbert and Sulli- 
van's “Pinafore,” followed by Mascagni’s “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” 
The combination seems a queer one, but both perform- 
ances were excellent. : 
The idea of awakening “Pinafore,” after its almost Rip 
Van Winkle sleep, was a good one. Hearing it again 
made one wish that the up to date comic operas were as 
worthy as the pioneer works of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
All the members of the cast, the orchestra and the chorus 


contributed to a performance that was sutisfactory in 
every particular. 

Mascagni’s opera has probably never been so well sung 
Clara Lane’s impersonation of Santuzza was su- 
She is endowed with a rarely beautiful voice and 


she is a histrion of much 


here. 
perb. 
an impeccable style; besides, 
She sings and acts with an authority that carries 
She is a great Santuzza. 


ability 
conviction to her audience. 

Eleanor Kent’s many personal attractions, added to a 
charming voice, made her a bewitching Lola. 

Payne Clarke, who has not been heard here in several 
years, is a welcome addition to the company. 

His style is more to be praised than his voice, which 
shows considerable signs of wear. 

As was to be expected from his past work, Murray’s 
Alfio was admirable. 

Amelia Fields gave to the small role of Lucia a con- 
scientious attention, though her abilities are much greater 
than the part demands. 

Conductor Tressi is to be congratulated on the marked 
improvement of his orchestra, which did exceedingly good 
work, and the excellence of the chorus, which continues 
to be most praiseworthy. 

The difficult double chorus in the opera was sung flaw- 
lessly. 

— 


* * 


The third Peabody recital of the season took place 
Friday afternoon® Edwin Farmer, an exponent of the 
Leipsic Conservatory, who is the latest acquisition to the 
piano staff of the Peabody, was the soloist. He had been 
so enthusiastically heralded that much was anticipated of 
him. The recital was, as a whole, a disappointment, due 
largely, no doubt, to the piayer’s extreme nervousness. He 
commands a very fluent technic and a good though not 
virile tone. 

The program, an attractive one, follows: 








Prelude and Fugue in C minor................-++- J. S. Bach,1865-1750 
Prelude and Fugue in C sharp major............. J. S. Bach, 1685-1750 
Rees Ga F GE, concudetdccetesens cactteevesve P. E. Bach, 1714-1788 
Andante, with variations, in F minor.............. J. Haydn, 1732-1809 
ED RR eee TT ere re Scarlatti, 1683-1757 
Sonata in C sharp minor, op. 27 (Moonlight)..... Beethoven, 1770-1827 
Fusprocepte 1% F GARGS... ccccccccceccvccsccccoceces Rubinstein, 1830-1894 
Two Etudes, op. 25, Noe. 1 and 2...ccccccccccsoccccsce Chopin, 1810-1849 
To a Wild Rose, op. 51, No. 1 ...-MacDowell, 1861 
Will of the Wisp, ogi 38; NO. di ccccsscccvccccscocccess MacDowell, 1861 
ee WOO, GU OF, FO Deecusicesseceshadeseconenned MacDowell, 1861 
eC BN iirc ccendubasandivedndervatensta Moszkowski, 1854 


Of the works by the old masters, the Haydn Variations 
were best given, having been played with great delicacy 
finish. The Rubinstein Impromptu was the best 
played of the modern compositions. 


and 








It is to be hoped that Mr. Farmer will have recovered 
from his nervousness at his next concert, so that there 
may not be so potent a factor against his success. 

* * * 

A concert for the benefit of the Home for Consumptives 
was given at Lehmann’s Hall Friday evening. 

The program was in the hands of local musicians ex- 
clusively, the participants being Mrs. Harriet Avery- 
Strakosch, soprano; Miss Blanche F. Sanders, pianist; 
Dr. B. Merrill Hopkinson, baritone; F. H. Weber, tenor; 
Joan C. Van Hulsteyn, violinist, and W. G. Owst, accom- 
panist. 

Mrs. Strakosch sang two songs by Nevin and one by H. 
3artlett, the latter with a ’cello obligato, played by Mr. 
Fiirthmaier. She was in good voice, her second number 
receiving a hearty encore. 

Miss Sanders played a Chopin Imprompwu in F sharp 
major, a Concert Etude of Chaminade and two pieces by 
Nevin. She has a big tone, a good technic and much 
temperament. 

Dr. Hopkinson richly deserves that much abused ap- 
pellation, “artist.” He has a beautiful voice, and is a 
highly intelligent and musical singer. 

He sang a song by Clay, one by Nevin and Walter 
Damrosch’s “Danny Deever.” 

Mr. Weber's fine voice was heard in the “Salve! Di- 
mora” of Gounod and a duet with Dr. Hopkinson by 
Gabussi. 

Mr. Van Hulsteyn played, in his usually musicianly 
manner, compositions by Goldmark, Ferrata and Miy- 
narski. 

The concert closed with a trio from Kreutzer’s “Night 
in Grenada,” for soprano, tenor and baritone. 

* 


x * 


The Milton Aborn Opera Company are reviving Ja- 
bowski’s “Erminie” at Music Hall this week. The per- 
formance is good throughout. 

Next week “The Bohemian Girl.” Wilberforce G. 
Owst has just written another excellent composition, a 
setting of the biblical text, beginning “Thc People that 
Walked in Darkness.” It was written for the special ser- 
vice commemorative of the Maccabean victories at the 
Madison Avenue Synagogue, of which Joseph Walter is 
choirmaster. 

It is dedicated to and was sung by Dr. B. Merrill Hop- 
kinson. 

These columns wrote at some length last season of Mr. 
Owst’s gifts as a composer. 

“The People that Walked in Darkness” is a fine piece 
of writing. Its best characteristic is the intimate blending 
of the musi¢ with the spirit of the text. Mr. Owst’s new 
song is the work of an accomplished artist. 

S. Monroe Fabian, pianist, and Natorp Blumenfeld, vio- 
linist, will give a concert at Lehmann’s Hall Thursday 


evening, December 7. 


*_ * * 


The Trio Club will give, as usual, four concerts this sea- 
son at the Arundell Club rooms. 
+ 


* * 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gives its second con- 
cert of the season at Music Hall, Tuesday, December 12. 
The symphony will be the Beethoven No. 2 in D major. 
Franz Kneisel, the soloist, will play a concerto by Loeffler. 
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Fifth Sunday Kaltenborn Concert. 
HE fifth Sunday night concert of the Kaltenborn Or- 


chestra at Carnegie Hall was entirely successful. The 
program was this: 
Chemise; TENN TOE contested ccs wcetnnccosccsdesvocscosssbins Rossini 
Orchestra. 
Concerto, for piano and orchestra, op. 23, No. 1........ Tschaikowsky 
Emanuel Wad. 
REE, Ce Nae ahead onion dacemekeissecencenesdaens Von Weber 
Mme. Evta Kileski. 
eas, CE BUR Pee ctedencscnebbeesoctesbscseccccccsonnes Bendel 
Orchestra. 
SUED DUE, GED Dindinctccs coacectccccococecatccnsacces Liszt 
Orchestra. 
Concerto, for ’cello and orchestra, D mimor................ Rubinstein 
Mile. Elsa Ruegger. 
Peehene feet FT Pe esnctadeasétedescocccoscgenaseses Leoncavallo 
Sig. A. Carbone 
Overture, Sailors’ Chorus, from Flying Dutchman............ Wagner 


Emanuel Wad, the newcomer, is from the Peabody In- 
stitute, Baltimore. He has abundant technic, a very large 
grasp, powerful and fluent octaves and a strong, musical 
tone. He played the first movement of the B flat minor 
Concerto with spirit and a good conception. 

The piano tone in fortissimo dominated easily the or- 
chestra, and there was delicacy in the song theme. Mr. 
Wad was recalled three times, and finally gave an encore. 
Madame Kileski is welcome to the New York concert stage. 
She has voice, routine, authority, brains, and uses them 
to the most artistic advantage. Her delivery of the great 
air of Weber, “Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” 
lacking in nobility, and she was fully equal to the dramatic 


was not 
climax, when her voice rang out with unforced power and 


brilliancy. She, too, was compelled to return and sing to 


M. Pizzarello’s accompaniment. Madame Kileski made a 
distinct success. 

Elsa Ruegger and her ’cello playing were important 
factors in the evening’s entertainment. This young and 


magnetic artist has seldom been heard in better trim than 
last Sunday night. The D minor Concerto is the second 
written by Rubinstein, dedicated to Davidoff, and though 
not lacking in the “genial’’ elements of its predecessor, can 
never be as popular because of its length and episodical 
workmanship. Miss Ruegger vanquished with the 
difficulties of the work. She is a fascinating artist. Her 
recall was Popper’s Tarantella. Signor Carbone is more 
at home on the operatic stage, but he knows his music, and 
so made all the points in the prologue, even though his 


ease 


voice lacks richness 

The orchestra, under the firm beat of Franz Kaltenborn, 
did excellently in the “Tell” overture and Liszt Rhapsody, 
the latter being brilliantly delivered. The attendance was 


large and enthusiastic 


National Conservatory Orchestral Concert. 


HE first concert of this season of the National Con- 

servatury Orchestra takes place to-morrow (Thurs 

day) evening at Madison Square Garden Concert Hall 

Emil Paur will conduct the following program: 

Overture, Don Juan........ ne penduiadsmosdecsdes Mozart 
National Conservatory Orchestra 

Concerto, F sharp minor, first and second movement........... Hiller 

Miss Blanche Bruner. 

Dream Pantomime, Hansel and Gretel .. Humperdinck 
National Conservatory Orchestra. 

Aria, from FEuryanthe....... Weber 


August Granitza 


Rosamunde Schubert 


National Conservatory Orchestra. 


Overture, 


GWILY M Mi LES, 
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131 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Tcacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Mme. de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; E. Léon Rains, Basso: Joseph S. 
Baernstein, Basso, and other prominent singers now 
before the public 

STUDIO: 


51 East 64th Street, 





New York. 





Fletcher Music Method. 


Originated by Evelyn Ashton 
Fletcher. Indorsed by Dr. Hugo 
Rieman, Leipsic; Franklin Taylor, Dr. 
William Cummings, Antoinette Ster- 
ling, London; Philip Sousa, Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, Dr. William Mason, Wil- 
liam Tomlins and many other promi- 
nent musicians in America and Europe. 
The aim is to eliminate the drudgery 
of music study and to give a funda- 
mental, systematic and logical musical 
education in a natural and pleasurable 
way. The apparatus required in teach- 
ing is patented, and obtainable only 
alter taking the course of study. The 
demand for teachers of this method is 
very great. For particulars apply to 


Miss HE. A. PLETCHER, 
1128 Madison Ave., New York, 
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STEINERT HALL, Boston, December 3, 1899 


HE Symphony concert of this week was one of sur- 
passing merit; in fact, it seems impossible to conceive 
that anything could have made it more enjoyable from any 
side, whether soloist, presentation or program. Mrs. Fan 
nie Bloomfield-Zeisler was the soloist, and how admirably 
suited to this artist’s temperament was her selection of 
Grieg’s fiery A minor Concerto only those who know her 
are able to judge 
Hers was the interpretation and the presentation of one 
whose moods know sunshine and showers, poetry and pas 
sion, tenderness and stolidity shaded, contrasted, painted 
at once as the boldest impressionist and then as the most 
careful artist of minutest detail. She is at one moment a 
most delicate miniaturist and the next a towering force 
with a sweep that is broad and a grandeur that is noble 
Her reception proved the admiration which Boston accords 
her art. This was the program: 
Overture to Goethe’s Egmont, op. &4.. Beethoven 
Concerto for piano in A minor, op. 16.........- Grieg 
Three Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1, 2 and 6..... Brahms 


(Scored for orchestra by the composer and Albert Parlow.) 
Symphony No. 3, in D major, op. 29 I'schaikowsky 
(First time in Boston.) 

The Third Symphony of that wonderful colorist and 
modern, Tschaikowsky, was beautiful and imposing to a 
superlative degree, and was presented in such manner that 
not one of its beauties was lost. In structure it is unmis 
takably marked with that which makes Tschaikowsky’s or 
chestral works so fascinating. It is bold in effects and con- 
trasts, interesting thematically, and from the standpoint of 
orchestration it is masterly. The two middle movements 

re of especial beauty, and were it to meet with as frequent 
hearings as the Fourth and the Sixth we would doubtless 
learn to love it as well. 

The noble overture of Beethoven was a fitting and mag 
nificent opening to this program, and that the presentation 
was one of passing excellence under Gericke’s direction 
goes without saying. Madame Sembrich will be the soloist 
at the next concert 

. > * 

The second recital by Hambourg was marked by the same 
success as the previous one, and left no question in anyone’s 
mind as to his colossal ability, agility, genius and power 
He has made many friends in this city who will watch with 
interest the further career of this promising young Her 
cules 

> * * 

Last Sunday was a gala night at the Municipal concert 
when De Pachmann was the soloist. The house was 
crowded to its utmost capacity, and the audience was vo 
ciferously enthusiastic in its reception of this artist, who 
in addition to his program numbers gave one encore after 
the other in response to a demand that would not be quieted 
in any other way 

The orchestra, under Mollenhauer, never appeared to 
such an advantage, and in addition to giving De Pachmann 
a fine accompaniment, presented admirably the overture to 
: K. Paine’s “As You Like It.” To-night Campanari will 
be the soloist, and this will be the las t concert of this se 
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ries. During the next series De Pachmann will again ap- 
pear with this orchestra, which would seem to signify that 
he has been an enormous drawing card 


* * * 


On Monday afternoon Heinrich Gebhard gave his second 
piano recital, at which he gave no cause to add to or detract 
from the last writing, unless one might say that he is some 
what lacking in the atmosphere of the classics, as his inter 
pretation of Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 110, made manifest 
He has certainly fluent fingers and surety in his favor 


” * * 


Clara Butt gave her second recital on Tuesday. In so 
far as she presented the same program as she did in New 
York, and with exactly the same results, further criticism 


Leo Stern played some ‘cello soli with an 


is needless. 
over sentimentality that was almost unbearable, but it re 
mained for Isidore Luckstone to be the artist of the aggre 
gation, which he usually is in any company 
S -& 9 

On Wednesday afternoon Francis Rogers presented a 
beautifully selected program to a fashionable audience of 
goodly proportions, which was lavish in applause of his 
efforts. He has good stage presence and has much com 
posure, which adds not a little to his success. He has a 
rich, resonant voice, and his enunciation is extremely good. 
In tone color he is somewhat monotonous, and his voice 
would be much more easily handled if brought further to 
the front, which would open the tones more. This, in “ 
dition to more animation and versatility of style, would 
make Mr. Rogers most agreeable in the career which he has 
chosen 

As usual Mr. Luckstone, who played his accompaniments 
was thoroughly artistic and of immense value to the singer 


* * > 


On Wednesday afternoon a Japanese tea was given at 
Minot Hall for the benefit of the Emergency Fund Society 
It was given under the auspices of some of the wealthiest 
and best known patrons of art and music in Bosto An 
original and beautiful program was presented, which had 
been arranged by Mrs. Leo Abraham. Those who con 
tributed the musical numbers were Misses Carrie Rosen 
berg, Jessie Morse, Fannie Weil, Lasker and Wyzanski 
Mrs. Carl Brandt, a charming little pianist who has studied 
with Szumowska, played the accompaniments and the in 
cidental music. Among those who took part in the tableaux 
and sketches were Misses Williams, Dreyfus, Picket, Weil 
Cohen, Friedman and Mrs. M. Koshland, of San Francisco 
Cal. 

* * * 

Madame Szumowska is to play the Schumann Concerto at 

the Boston Symphony concert in Cambridge next Thursday 


- * * 


Mrs. Marian Titus made her last appearance prior to her 
departure for Italy at the Symphony concert at Cambridge 
last week, and is said to have had remarkable success. Mrs 
litus goes abroad for further musical education, it is true, 
but‘it is to be sincerely hoped that no one will be permitted 
to tamper with her exquisitely trained voice, as it is now 


in a marvelous state of purity and flexibility. It is remark 


ably high, flute-like and of a fine quality. Mrs. Titus will 
study operatic and dramatic action, and she will study hard, 
as she has always proved herself a most assiduous worker 
She is one of the pupils that Mme. Gertrude Franklin 
claims with pride 

. . . 

On Wednesday evening Ray Finel gave a song recital 
in Steinert Hall to a fair sized audience. He was as 
sisted by Mrs. Jessie Downer Eaton, who, as accom 
panist, was charming, and would have scored a greater 
success with anything else than. she did with the Wagner 
Schutt Morey aus der Walkiire Whether Schutt 
robbed it of all Wagnerian atmosphere or whether Mrs 


i ‘aton dia by her absolute lack of legato is not apparent; 
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however that may be, it might just as well have been 
Strauss-Schutt However, in the Henselt Etude and 
the Sgambati Toccata Mrs. Eaton put her nimble fingers 
to their best advantage 

Handicapped by extreme nervousness, Mr. Finel did 
not have the opportunity to acquit himself as satisfactorily 

he would have done had he not been thus hampered 
His program was admirably selected and contained many 
interesting novelties 

* > * 

There is talk of a piano recital in Boston by Fannie 
Bloomfield- Zeisler 
has ever appeared with the Boston Symphony, and al 


who is one of the best pianists who 


though well known as a masterly player with orchestra, 
her charm as a pianist, from the pianistic side, has never 
been revealed in this city, and much desire is expressed 
to have this opportunity 


* * * 


At the Cercle Frangais de |’Alliance, which occurred at 
the Hotel Brunswick on Saturday afternoon, Miss Ger 
trude Walker sang some French songs 


> * * 


On Monday night Sousa’s new opera “Chris and the 
Wonderful La amp” will blaze before the audiences at the 
3oston Museum, and it is needless to say that Sousa’s 
name alone, even though reports of the play’s success had 
not yet arrived, would be enough to crowd the house 


* * . 


On Monday evening at Chickering Hall a concert was 
was given by Miss Alice Coleman, assisted by Miss Anna 
Miller Wood, who gave a group of Grieg songs in her 
usual interesting mannet Miss Coleman proved to be 
an entertaining young pianist of considerable ability. The 
piéce de résistance was the Brahms Concerto in D minor 
the orchestral accompaniment of which was arranged for 


two pianos, at which B. J. Lang and Arthur Foote pre 


sided. Notwithstanding the oddity of this and the efh 
ciency of all participants the desired effect was not ob 
tained, as there was a preponderance ot pianos and the 
principal one was lost in the monotone of color, which is 
of course the ution this noble but much abused 
instrument. Other composers represented were Bach and 


Sinding 


» hear Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler at the 
f the Boston Symphony, and Fri 


evening Mr. and Mrs. Zeisler and Hambourg spent a d 





lightful few hours the home of Mme. Helen Hopekirk 
ne of Boston’s most talented pianists 
> > > 
Hambourg has just been engaged to play a recital to 
the Hunnewell Club Newton, on December 12, which 
will follow his recital at Wellesley College, December 11 
* * * 
Aagot Lunde, whose charming delivery and presenta 
tion of the Norwegian songs have recently called forth so 


much admiration, has been engaged to give a song recital 


at Wellesley. Miss Lunde gave a recital there last season 
and her reappearance is eagerly awaited In this day 
where recitals after recitals are given that bear such sim 
ilarity that it only reso:ves into a matter of this one’s 
friend or that one’s friend to form the audiences, Miss 


Lunde’s work is positively fascinating and absolutely 


unique. Being herself a Norwegian of admirable type, she 
presents programs ranging from the most popular songs 
of that people (volkslieder, in other words) to Grieg 

strongly dramatic songs, which, by the way, she has 
studied with the master himself Miss Lunde has had 
ofters recently to make a sp« Ity of this work, and widen 
her field af action. One thing is certain, wherever she 
will be heard her audiences will experience that for which 
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we are ever on the qui vive—novelty. More details of her 


plans will be given later. 
* * * 


The long expected and eagerly anticipated production of 
Horatio W. Parker’s oratorio of “St. Christopher” will 
occur on Wednesday evening at Music Hall, when the 
Cecilia, under direction of the composer, by courtesy 
of B. J. Lang, the society’s director, will give it with 
accompaniment of an orchestra from the Boston Sym- 
phony. The book of “St. Christopher” is the work of 
Mrs, Isabella G. Parker, the composer’s mother, who based 
it upon the familiar legend of the “Christ-bearer.” The 
soloists are Mrs. Caroline Shepard, Gwilym Miles, Arthur 
Beresford, Frederic Smith and Master George Packard. 

* * * 


The wedding cards and cake came all the way from Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Mitchell, White House, Isle of Rum, 
by Oban, N. B. Mrs. Mitchell, it will be remembered, was 
the charming violinist Eileen O’ Moore, who visited Amer- 
ica socially about a year ago, and who left many friends 
in San Francisco, Honolulu and Australia. 

* * * 


At the concert to be given Monday evening by the Kneisel 
Quartet a MS. trio for piano, violin and ’cello, of J. K. 
Paine, will be presented, with Mrs. Maas-Tapper at the 
piano. 

* * * 

Thursday evening at Steinert Hall a concert will be given 
by the quartet and choir of St. Joseph’s Church, under the 
direction of John O’Shea. The quartet, consisting of Mrs. 
John O’Shea, Miss C. A. Philbrick, Joseph F. Cook and 
C. J. Leary, will be assisted by Miss Zelda Rotoli, soprano; 
Miss Victoria Johnson, contralto; M. J. Dwyer, tenor; 
Thomas E. Clifford, baritone; Carl Pierce, violinist, and 
Leon Van Vliet, ‘cellist. 

7: * * 

On Friday evening the second dramatic reading of Mrs. 
Jessie Eldridge Southwick was interspersed by musical 
numbers by the Albion Male Quartet, consisting of Thomas 
E. Johnson, James C. Bartlett, George H. Remele and D. 
M. Babcock. Mr. Bartlett, the well-known composer of “A 
Dream,” sang a tenor solo. On Friday the last reading will 
be given, and the concert numbers will be supplied by Miss 
Glenn Priest, violinist; W. H. Kenney, baritone; Ernest 
Harrison, pianist, and Richard T. Percy, accompanist. 

* * 


The “Three Little Lambs’ Company closed a long and 
successful run at the Tremont on Saturday night. During 
the time the play was on the boards it has undergone many 
and valuable changes, and the management takes out on the 
road a pretty, tuneful musical comedy that gives promise of 
success. The leading parts are in the hands of Adele 
Ritchie and Wm. E. Philp, and they are both clever enough 
to give that side of it dignity. Comedy is well cared for by 
Marie Cahill, Edmund Lawrence and Raymond Hitchcock, 
and Nellie Braggins holds the interest in a manner essen- 
tially her own. The staging is beautiful and the music is 
catchy, and there is no reason why the production should 
not meet with success. Emivie Frances BAver. 





Nevada's Tour. 


Charles L. Young has about completed all arrangements 
for Madame Nevada’s transcontinental tour. She will be 
heard once or twice again in New York, one of her en- 
gagements being at the Waldorf-Astoria, December 18. 
After appearing in several of the larger Eastern cities, 
Cincinnati among them, she will inaugurate her Western 
tour at Kansas City, December 26. Manager Young has 
not announced a complete list of the Western bookings, 
but it is known that they include Omaha, Denver, Salt 
Lake, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon, 
Victoria and Vancouver, B. C.; Spokane, Wash.; Butte, St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. 





Metropolitan Opera House. 





Sunpay Nicut CONCERT. 


AST Sunday the program announced the following 

numbers, but Mr. Williams, it was stated, was ill, 

and Miss Clara Butt sang in his place Bohm’s “Still Wie 
die Nacht.” 


Academic Festival Overture...........scccccsccccccccccccccsess Brahms 
Orchestra. 
Consent Be. a F Gala, GR Gincccnctnsdcctscncccceseccscsepeei Chopin 
Viadimir de Pachmann. 
Sele Fee Fis cnitce kein ctedetipnataduminesiniaseessecouesss Dvorak 
Orchestra. 
Asia, Divicites Gu Gils, from AlesG ccc cscccvvcssciccccccccccces Gluck 
Miss Clara Butt. 
STS TRS PO isviccccctvcccecicctsccdcnseecesescevegs Wagner 
Orchestra. 
Theme and Variations, from Rustic Wedding Symphony..Goldmark 
Orchestra. 
Prize Song, from Die Meistersinger...............sssececeeees Wagner 
H. Evan Williams. 
Co. Te SI ick ctrve cee iiiecsceneccavesssnes Godard 
Orchestra. 

Aria, Oh, Rest in the Lord! (Elijah)..................+6. Mendelssohn 
Be cited stents crs cecctccpecestssvetteccceorssseosete Sullivan 
Miss Clara Butt. 

EM sncoceghesévdss ueapeébeseceaiivecuiecessousdentl Strauss 
GY WD Sense ccdccancdgesidenboovevesdccdocteovevesedd Glazounow 


Orchestra. 

Much has already been said regarding the style of Miss 
Butt, which is a peculiarly personal one, and yet in this 
one song she followed out the principles of that wonderful 
woman Blanche Marchesi, and therefore made the im- 
pression of the night with it. Whatever effect the sing- 
ing of “ The Lost Chord” may have had, it -was due more 
to the popular nature of the song and the sympathetic, 
popular audience that heard it. Mr. Luckstone accom- 
panied beautifully, particularly the Bohm song, which he 
accompanied without notes. That is what Hans von 
Bilow used to do, and we would like to see it done more 
frequently in the concert hall. 

De Pachmann’s playing was again an illustration of 
what delicacy of touch can do in the production of tone. 
It isn’t brutal force that brings tone or even volume of 
tone. It is the quality of the touch only. 

The trouble with Mr. Damrosch is the absence of the 
rhythmic nature. We can forgive a great many faults of 
people who are possessed of rhythm—the subtle quality 
that makes us graceful in attitudes, in work and even in 
the hardest kind of manual labor at times, in play and in 
touch. A celebrated dramatic critic stated years ago that 
the popular actor Joe Emmett was defective in all the 
qualities of the dramatic art, but secured his supremacy 
in his particular field through the possession of rhythm. 
It was the truth. Mr. Damrosch’s conducting is angular, 
stiff, unyielding, inflexible, and it is remarkable that such 
a clever musician, with as good an orchestra as he had on 
Sunday night, trained under his own hands—if he can 
train—should produce Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” 
movements and the Wagner number, so stiff and cold and 
unsympathetic and even harsh. The phrases were all cut 
into sections that grated on the poetic sense. It is all a 
question of rhythm. Mr. Damrosch has no rhythm; the 
swing and the emotional wave are entirely wanting, and 
the performance was, therefore, very uninteresting and 
sometimes averaged upon the stupid. He could do noth- 
ing even with Strauss’ little Polka Mazurka. There’s no 
use, there’s no use. 

Next Sunday Madame Schumann-Heink, De Pachmann 
and Campanari are to appear, and Mr. Damrosch will 
again lead the orchestra. 





Manager Charles L. Young has no more promising 
artist than E. Ellsworth Giles, a tenor, who is constantly 
growing in popularity. Mr. Giles assisted Madame Nevada 
at Carnegie Hall and would have been with her at Mr. 
Young’s Metropolitan Opera House concert if a severe 
cold had not prevented. 








Foreign Opera Next Week. 


HE Metropolitan Opera season of 1899 to 1900 opens 

next Monday at the Opera House, Mancinelli con- 

ducting the first opera, Mr. Paur the second; Bevignani 
the matinee. The following are the casts as advertised: 


FAUST. 
BEE sndbndecsccccnbévdinendupeantestasadbeave because toveetandd A. Alvarez 
IS cncusnkadindieuemebssubvinlabine++stcovenegsndn Emma Calvé 
PE didvang chock os SGiecdeeanddes abedubatddeseiuandde Eugenia Mantelli 
WED. Gtt pence quteicbatedsrveliieleberscteccuscedoed G. Campanari 
Pe eh ee Pol Plangon 
TANNHAUSER. 
EE, cavoccéthecesctecsibaddiaboccecetévcses Ernest Van Dyck 
Sees a rN a 
le EE ED EEO 
DD -civdeeswsaherdsdtvecssethtiatensbeunssbetvessiesebd Rosa Olitzka 
MED sccdcdnes scupacenenerdeueenseerenbédsiveuatseoul Th. Bertram 
NUD gavt-rnsndccubeusecers sabeacnseunséaecccocteesseass Pol Plangon 
CEE dtidhidastsasceune ab enmaasinene ..Ad Muhlmann 
LOHENGRIN 
Lohengrin ............ <apuabiie Andreas Dippel 
Dh aipitiaoendcess : ...-Lillian Nordica 
ED ‘thacciuchediansunmeeds E. Schumann-Heink 
Telramund ........ pind Sincddbbaneneakeceteliodee Th. Bertram 
SDS inde vocedsetbpescadenantes a ....E. de Reszké 
CARMEN. 
IT i hnh dsp dh tiene tadbornesaeimdninetentewinebabie’ Emma Calvé 
hadi anidicedisiiulcdinuns eoekaken aude . Suzanne Adams 
i cutenssidaBeaiadpecedcbeesddces ° ..-Alb. Saleza 
IN. chcsediabebnguchown nepeuees G. Campanari 


Mr. Grau charges $5 a seat and in Chicago where he 
had the trained Thomas Orchestra, a permanent orches- 
tral body far better than the temporary orchestral com 
bination we have here he charged for the same operas $3.50 a 
seat; that is, the ordinary prices are over 42 per cent. 
higher in New York than they were in Chicago to hear 
opera performances that cannot be as good as they were 
in Chicago if for no other reason than the cogent orches- 
tral defect here, a defect that did not exist in that-city. 
In all other respects it is the same thing; and yet the 
people here are expected to pay an advance of nearly 50 
per cent. and the company las no transportation to pay 
for as in the Chicago case where a trip of one thousand 
miles and return had to be made—a great additional cost. 
Deducting this cost the opera management should be 
satisfied to ask $3.50—the same price paid in Chicago, in- 
stead of demanding $5 a seat to hear this inartistic star 
system and this old repertory. 

However these matters will The 
ticket speculators have secured a large number of seats 
and on some occasions people will be obliged to pay even 
more than $5 a seat, but that will not save the foreign 
high priced, star system from ultimate disintegration in 
this country. There is good reason for asserting that Mr 
Grau is contemplating a complete change of front for next 
season. Whatever may be his plans, if they are to divert 
us from the art killing star system and put us on the proper 
track to attain ensemble performances and to abandon this 
folish course of paying to foreign opera singers thousands 
of dollars when the same singers can earn only hundreds 
on the continent of Europe, they should be welcomed 


correct themselves. 


Earl Gulick. 


Earl Gulick, the boy soprano, has been enjoying unusual 
success since the return to the city of his teacher, Francis 
Fischer Powers, on October 23 last. Earl has just finished 
a two weeks’ engagement through Maine -and New Hamp- 
shire, and ovations were the rule all along the line. He 
has made a number of return engagements for these places, 
and is about as busy a boy as one could imagine. 


Powers’ Musical Mornings. 


Owing to his uncommonly large class and the increas- 
ingly exacting demands of his studio work upon his time, 
Francis Fischer Powers finds it necessary to forego his 
usual winter course of musical mornings. Mr. Powers 
hopes, however, to be able to plan a series of recitals later 
in the season. 
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|SONG THOUGHTS 


A collection of Songs for all moods 
b 


y 
W. H. NEIDLINGER. 


There are eleven songs in the collection, their title being 
descriptive of the range of thought covered. We feel quite 
sure it will be said that Mr. Neidlinger never gave to the 
public better songs than these. 

Published in two keys. 
oe— Price $1.25 


By the same Composer : 


TO VICTORY. 


A new Christmas song, decidedly effective. 


Published in two keys. Price 60c. 
Also arranged for soprano solo and quartet for choir. 
Price 15c. 

—— PUBLISHED BY —— 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., CHICAGO. 
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Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, December 2, 1899. 


ISS HELEN WRIGHT will be the soloist at the 
Symphony concert at Bangor, Me., on the 5th inst. 

Two of Mme. Gertrude Franklin’s pupils have recently 
been singing with great success; Miss Gertrude Miller at a 
song recital in Somerville and Miss Idalia Levy at a recital 
in New Haven. Of Miss Miller the Somerville Citizen 
said: 

Miss Miller has a charming personality. Her tones lacked even 
the slightest harshness, especially in the upper register, which were 
reached and maintained without seeming effort. Her enunciation 
was also clear and pleasing. In the “Farandole Printaniére’’ Miss 
Miller’s rendering was decidedly artistic. 


The Ideas said: 

Her voice is liquid, full, rich, free, rendered wonderfully expres- 
sive through earnest artistic culture. * * * Her trilling was as 
free and rippling as that of a bird. The high notes were deliciously 
clear and true. She is sincere and direct 

The New Haven Leader said of Miss Levy: 

Musical New Haven was simply carried away by the singing of 
Miss Idalia Levy. Miss Levy in Costa’s “I Will Extol Thee” was 
simply superb. With her very first notes she showed the power and 
fullness of her round, pure soprano voice; her enunciation was per 
fect. She certainly is the most promising soprano that has been 
heard here for a long time. Her voice is sympathetic and sweet. 

The Palladium said: 

Miss Idalia Levy, of Boston, a young soprano of great promise, 
should be credited with the honors. Her two songs were exceed- 
ingly well sung. Her voice is a soprano of rare quality, well bal- 
anced, round, pure and singularly fresh 

Ihe Handel and Haydn Society announcements of their 
eighty-fifth season are four concerts in Music Hall: Sun- 
day, December 24, “The Messiah”; Monday, December 25, 
“The Messiah”; Sunday, February 25, “Judas Maccabeus” ; 
Easter Sunday, April 15, “Elijah.” At the Christmas even 
ing performance of “The Messiah,”” Mme. Kileski will have 
the soprano role, Mrs. Tirzah Hamlen Ruland the alto and 
Myron Whitney, Jr., the bass. The tenor is not yet en- 
gaged. There will be an entirely different quartet for the 
second “Messiah” concert, Christmas night. Mrs. J. P 
Walker will sing the soprano part; Mrs. Adele Laeis Bald- 
win will be the alto soloist; Herbert Johnson the tenor, and 
Joseph Baernstein the bass. The midwinter concert, “Judas 
Maccabeus,” will be given February 25, and the list of so- 
loists includes Mme. Antoinette Trebelli, soprano; Miss 
Stein, alto; H. Evan Williams, tenor, and Myron W. Whit- 
ney, bass. Perhaps the most interesting fact announced is 
the reappearance of Myron W. Whitney in oratorio 

A concert for the benefit of the Church of the Messiah 
will be given at the residence of Mrs. L. R. Howe, 524 
Commonwealth avenue, on December 7, at 3:30 o'clock 
Pp. M., by Miss Alice Robbins Cole, contralto; Miss Laura 
Webster, violoncello; Mrs. S. B. Field, piano; C. F. Web- 
ber, tenor. 

Emil Mahr, violinist, and Mrs. Maas Tapper, pianist, 
gave a concert in the hall of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind at South Boston on Friday evening. The audience 
consisted of the pupils and teachers of the school and a 
few visitors. 

Heinrich Schiiecker, of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, assisted at a monologue recital in Steinert Hall, on 
November 27 

A concert by the Harvard Glee, Mandolin and Banjo 
clubs is announced at the Boston Art Club on the evening 
of December 9 

George A. Burdett, of Boston, has just accepted a propo- 
sition made by the Knauss Musical Jubilee management to 
take charge of the vocal contests in Hutchinson, May 15 to 
18, next year 

Frederick Smith will be one of the artists at the Arion 
Club concert, to be given in Providence, December 8 

A concert was given at Wellesley College, November 
27, by Miss Harriet A. Shaw, harpist; Miss Agnes May 
contralto, and Herbert Johnson, tenor. 

The first of the winter’s series of oratorio concerts in 
Worcester, under the leadership of J. Vernon Butler, will 
occur Friday, December 15. “The Messiah” will be given, 


CHAS. L. YOUNG presents 


and Caroline Gardner Clarke, of Boston, has been engaged 
for the soprano role. 

Pupils of the Faelten Pianoforte School appeared in a re- 
cital in Faelten Hall last Monday night, and delighted the 
audience with their artistic playing. All the pupils dis- 
played superior musical intelligence, and some showed 
decided talent. Carl Faelten will give his third evening 
with the great masters of piano literature, in Faelten Hall, 
December 5, at 8 o'clock 

Miss Florence Parkhurst has been engaged as soprano, 
in the quartet of the Congregational Church, Winter Hill. 
Miss Parkhurst is one of Mrs. Robert Anderson’s most 
promising pupils. 

Miss Ruby Cutter, soprano; Miss Marie Luchini, con 
tralto; Herbert Johnson, tenor, and Arthur Beresford, 
basso, are engaged for a concert in Warren December 11 

A concert was given at the Algonquin Club November 
26, when Mr. Swornsbourne’s orchestra played, assisted 
by U. S. Kerr. 


The Apollo and Rubinstein Clubs. 


HE concerts of the Apollo and Rubinstein clubs have 
been so arranged that the dates alternate at intervals 
of one month, beginning with the Apollo Club the first 
Thursday in December. The Rubinstein will follow the 
first Thursday in January, and a most enjoyable program 
is under way. This club was never in a better condition 
than it is now, and its concerts this season will be the same 
brilliant social as well as musical events that they have been 
for years. Both clubs are directed by Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. Chapman will combine the choral forces of the two 
clubs for the production of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
in conjunction with the orchestra of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, under Emil Paur’s direction, at the last concert of 
the season in next April 

The Apollo Club, W. R. Chapman conductor, will give its 
first concert this season at the Waldorf-Astoria to-morrow 
night. A varied and interesting program has been arranged 
The club is in excellent condition. 

John M. Fulton and Julian Walker, who are always fa- 
vorites, will be heard in incidental solo work; also Milton 
Wells Smith, a promising new baritone; H. Briggs Drake, 
Mrs. Eva Gardner Coleman, soprano, and Miss Agnes 
Miles, pianist, will be the assisting soloists. Emile Levy, 
accompanist. 


New York and Pittsburg Welcome Hamlin. 


George Hamlin was accorded a reception in New York 
upon the occasion of his appearances at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and at the Sunday evening concert in Car 
negie Hall, which proved the loyalty and strength of his 
following in the metropolis. As customary, when this bril 
liant tenor sings, the approbation came from critics as well 
as friends. On Tuesday evening, November 28, Mr. Ham- 
lin sang with the Mozart Club, of Pittsburg, and scored an 
immense hit. He won the laurels of the evening and ac 
quitted himself admirably. Some of the reviews of Mr 
Hamlin’s appearance at Pittsburg are as follows: 

George Hamlin was the star of the occasion His tenor solo, 
“The Swan Song,” was sung with excellent taste, showing melody 
ind power.—Pittsburg Times, November 29, 1809 

George Hamlin was the feature of this part of the concert. His 
tenor solo, “The Swan Song,” was rendered with excellent taste 
Pittsburg Leader, November 209, 1809 


The honors of the evening fell to George Hamlin, the Chicago 
tenor, who sang “The Swan Song” with rare feeling and beauty 
and was repeatedly encored.—Pittsburg Daily News, November 
9, 1899 


Hambourg with the Philharmonic. 

Mark Hambourg, who filled engagements last week in 
Jamestown, Cincinnati and Boston, returned to New 
York Sunday, and will be heard at the Philharmonic con- 
certs Friday and Saturday, when he will play Liszt’s Con- 
certo in E fiat. 
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A Morning Musicale. 


HE second of the Wednesday morning chamber mu- 
sic recitals, under the direction of Townsend H 
Fellows, took place in Carnegie Lyceum last Wednesday. 
The attendance was not quite so large as it was at the 
first recital, nor was the program so interesting. Those 
who contributed their services were Alexander Rihm, pi 
anist; Henry Schradieck, violinist; William J. Maier, 
viola player, and Leo Schulz, violoncellist. Mr. Fellows, 
who was to have sung, was incapacitated by an attack of 
laryngitis, and his place was taken at short notice by 
Willis E. Bacheller, the tenor. 

This was the offering: Quartet, G minor, op. 25, by 
Brahms, and Rubinstein’s Trio in B flat major, op. 52, 
and three songs by Grieg—‘Prolog,” “Ragnhild” and 
“Epilog.” 

The Quartet is deep, but not interesting, except to 
Brahms students, who have searched out its beauties. The 
pearls do not lie upon the surface. The meaning of this 
recondite work is like wisdom; it must be sought after 
The earnest instrumentalists who searched for it may have 
found it, but they did not disclose it to the patient audi- 
ence. The sober truth is, the performance was neither 
finished nor forceful as a whole; yet, it cannot be de- 
nied that it was spirited and effective in parts. Evidently 
the players had not given the work adequate preparation 
and really did not do themselves justice. The Rubinstein 
Trio, however, was much better played 

Mr. Bacheller sang with taste, and made a good deal 
out of the three little songs by Brahms 


Albert Lockwood’s Recital. 
LBERT LOCKWOOD is a young pianist of laudable 
ambitions, a fluent technic and an agreeable person 
ality. He has friends and admirers, and so Mendelssohn 
Hall was well filled at his recital last Wednesday afternoon 


This was his program: 


Fantaisie, op. 15 Schubert- Liszt 
Allegro. Adagio (The Wandcrer). Presto. Allegro. 
Nocturne, op. 27, Ne I Chopin 
Le Tambourin ... Rameau 
Impromptu, op. 90, No. 3 Schubert 
Waldesrauschen .. Liszt 
sallade . Grieg 
Sonate, op. 5 Brahms 


Rubinstein 
Rubinstein 


Ballade, after Biirger’s Lenore... 
Contredanse 

The Grieg Ballade in the form of variations is too long, 
too long principally because of the sameness of tonality. 
The ear gets little relief from the tonic key. The work 
served to show Mr. Lockwood at his best. He has power, 
facility and a color sense, but his rhythmics are not yet un 
der his control, so the symmetry of his tonal architecture 
is apt to be blurred, and the pedal often makes the mischief 
worse. He succeeded very well with the Rameau piece and 
the opening and close of the Schubert Fantaisie. His pro 
gram was a trifle long, but it was novel in construction, 


and for this the young pianist deserves one’s gratitude 


Walther Program. 


August Walther, the composer, pianist and well-known 
pedagogue, will appear in the capacity of pianist alone at 
his Carnegie Hall studio this (Wednesday) afternoon, at 
3:30, playing the following Beethoven program: 

Sonata, op. 2, No. 3 
Sonata, op. 14, No. 1 
Sonata, op. 31, No. 1 
Sonata, op. 53 


Cecilia Ladies’ Vocal Society. 

The Cecilia Ladies’ Vocal Society of Brooklyn will 
give a concert this evening (Wednesday, December 6) 
at the Knapp Mansion, corner Bedford avenue and Ross 
street. The cards of invitation request ladies to “appear 
without hats.” This is the Czcilia’s sixteenth season 
John Hyatt Brewer is the conductor 
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= farmer named Krysiak, said to hove been 
born the same year as Chopin, was not, for 
the composer was born 1809 and not 1810. The 
latter date is one of Miss Janotha’s ingenious dis- 
Chopin’s sister told Dr. Niecks that 1809 
That settles the question. 


coveries. 
was the correct year. 


R. VAN DER STUCKEN’S Symphonic 
Prologue, “William Ratcliff,” will be per- 
formed at the next New York Philharmonic con- 
cert, and Mr. Paur, the conductor, has invited the 
composer to conduct the work in person. We 
shall, therefore, have the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Van der Stucken on the platform at Carnegie Hall 
next Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
through the courtesy of its conductor. 


ya is nothing if not laconic. On the occa- 
sion of his late birthday the Musical Society 
of Pola and Dignano sent him a letter of congratu- 
lation. He replied with a note of thanks. This 
note was delivered to Dignano, and the people of 
Pola were mad. They wrote to Verdi, that while 
his name was a bond of unity between the two 
cities, his letter had been an apple of discord, as 
each wished to keep it. He replied promptly: 
“Tt seems to me better to burn the letter and talk 


no more about it. G. Verdi.” 


H ERE is something for the serious consideration 
of choirmasters in Roman Catholic churches. 
It appeared in last Sunday’s Herald: 


An important move for the reformation of church music 
has been ordered by Catholic Church authorities. The 
change is the result of the work of a commission of inves- 
tigation, which spent two years in a complete criticism of 
the works in most popular use for church services. 

Members of the commission discovered many works in 
which part of the liturgical text is omitted. In others it is 
garbled and unintelligible, or has unauthorized verbal ad- 
ditions. Music that is frivolous and unbecoming is also 
noted as wedded to the text. 

Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, who is now the senior 
prelate of the Catholic hierarchy in the United States, has 
therefore issued a circular letter, in which he forbids the 
use of many popular masses, among them these well-known 
compositions : 

By Joseph Haydn—Mass No. 2, Kyrie, Credo defective 
in text and Benedictus too long; Mass No. 3, Kyrie, Credo 
defective in text and Benedictus too long; Mass No. 7, 
Credo, garbling of words; Mass No. 8, Gloria, Credo de- 
fective in text and Benedictus too frivolous. 

By Mozart—Mass No. 5, Credo garbled; Masses Nos. 7 
and 8, Kyrie, Gloria, Credo defective in text; Mass No. 9, 
Kyrie, Gloria, Credo defective in text; Mass No. 10, Kyrie 
defective in text; Gloria, Credo, words garbled; Mass No. 
11, Kyrie, Gloria, Credo defective in text; Masses Nos. 12 
and 14, Kyrie defective in text. 

By Weber—Mass in E flat, Gloria, Agnus Dei defective 
in text; Credo, inserting words. 

By Marzo—Mass in F, Gloria, Sanctus, inserting words; 
Credo defective in text. 

By Millard—Mass in G, Agnus Dei defective in text; 
Mass in B flat, Credo defective in text. 

By Peters—Mass in D, Gloria defective in text. 

By A. H. Rosewig—Mass in G, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, 
Agnus Dei defective in text. 

By F. X. Schmidt—Mass in E flat, Kyrie, Gloria defective 
in text. 

By Stearn—Guardian Angel Mass, 
Agnus Dei; Festival Mass, Kyrie, Gloria, 
fective in text. 

The ban on these works begins on the first Sunday of 
Advent, December 3. If any of the rejected pieces shall be 
corrected they must not be used until they have been re- 
submitted to the music committee and approved by it. 


Gloria, Benedictus, 
Agnus Dei de- 


CHOPIN. 


HE Echo, of Warsaw, published on the late an- 
niversary of Chopin’s death an illustrated 
number. It contains among other interesting illus- 
trations an autograph of an unpublished Polonaise 
written when he was eleven years old, which al- 
ready betrays the peculiar characteristics of his 
compositions. A curious illustration is the portrait 
of a living contemporary of the composer, Anton 


Revelals, + the was born, like Chopin, at Zelazowa 
Zola in 1809, thus being as old as Legouvé, of the 
French Academy, who knew Chopin well. The 
only survivor of the artists who sang Mozart’s “Re- 
quiem” at his funeral is Madame Viardot. The 
compatriots of Chopin intend to remove his ashes 
from Pére la Chaise to Poland, if the 
who claim him as French, will permit them. 


Parisians, 





HIGH SALARY CRIME. 


HE Monday papers had the following item 
from Chicago regarding the winding up of 
the opera season in that city last Saturday: 
OPERA FIZZLE IN CHICAGO. 





Maurice Grau Says Tuat He Lost $20,000 1n His THREE 
Weeks’ Stay. 

Curcaco, Dec. 3.—Chicago’s three weeks season of grand 
opera by the Grau Company proved to be the most discour 
aging financially that has known in seven years. 
Maurice Grau asserts that the loss for the three weeks ex- 
ceeds $20,000. The average attendance at each of the twen- 
ty-two performances he places at 2,000 persons. Manager 
Adams, of the Auditorium, gives a higher estimate—ss5,000 
or 60,000 for the three weeks. It was admitted in other au 
thoritative quarters that the total loss here may aggregate 
more than $36,000. Some houses contained as many as 
2,500 auditors. This number dwindled at times to less than 
1,800. 

The average expense for each performance is figured at 
$5,000, making a total of at least $110,000. The receipts 
are said to have been $90,000 or less. As a result Chicago, 
it is asserted, will enjoy no visit from the Grau Company 


been 


next season, and it is probable that he will not bring his 
company here again until a guarantee to insure him against 
loss is raised. 

“We have given Chicago performances by the best com 
pany we could secure,” said Mr. Grau just before starting 
for Boston, where his company will sing to-morrow night 
“We have tried popular prices and drawn small houses 
The regular prices have brought the same results. The re 
ceipts have not varied $1,000 a week during the three weeks 
In Boston the house already is sold out for the first and 
many subsequent performances. I can’t understand Chi- 
cago.” 

Mr. Grau says he can’t understand Chicago. It 
is easily understood with no opera but the star sys- 
tem, and the people have been educated up to it 
and they are not going to pay to hear those people 
knowing that their prices are extortionate. If Mr 
Grau wishes to get his opera company on such a 
that he can avoid these dangers of finance 
down to the com- 


footing 
in the future he has to come 
mercial basis of the art and to do it as it is done 
on the continent of Europe. What object is there 
in paying Nordica $1,200 a night and Eames $800 
a night, and if Mr. Grau would tell these singers 
that they could remain at home they would sing 
for less, for they would have no engagement what- 
ever on the continent of Europe that would amount 
to anything, and when they sing in London they 
sing under Grau’s management. Mr. Grau really 
controls the situation if he wants to, unless there 
is some inside arrangement between Mr. Grau and 
all these stars, and some of his remarks justify the 
inference by means of which this speculation be- 
comes a still more formidable menace than it now 
Unless such an arrangement exists Mr. Grau 
can tell a man like Alvarez, “No, sir; you get 500 
francs when you sing in Paris, and there is no 
reason why I should give you 6,000 francs in New 
York when you sing here. You can’t draw it and 
the people should not be asked to pay it.” 

When such a man like Van Dyk wanted to come 

» America it was foolish and a mistake to make a 
contract for two seasons with him at such a price 
that the two seasons’ receipts will give him a larger 
sum than he has made in twenty years on the 
Continent. Mr. Van Dyk is glad to sing in 
Vienna for $100. Here he wants about $1,000, 
and the trouble is he can’t sing, because he has no 
If Mr. Grau would say to these people, 
we 


is. 


voice left. 
“Ladies and gentlemen, this thing can’t go on; 
must reduce the prices; we must give some atten- 
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tion to ensemble, you must take a back seat. The 
people wan’t to hear opera, but we can’t get them 
into the opera house with the prices we demand, 
and the prices are so high because I must give you 
these terrific and extortionate sums. We need a 
better chorus, we need better scenery, and we need 
a much better orchestra, and, above all, we must 
have rehearsals—systematic rehearsals based upon 
the experiences of intelligent Europe. If you 
people don’t want to reduce your prices you can 
go and I shall get good singers from the Continent 
who are unknown, but who will do justice to these 
works, and who are willing to study new operas, 
not depending upon their name for the successes 
they expect to make on the repetition of these old 
operas.” 

Mr. Grau complains that he can’t understand 
Chicago. He will say that about New York, too, 
soon, very soon. People in New York wil!! not pay 
$5 when the people in Chicago are asked to pay 
$3.50 for the same kind of work, and the people in 
Boston will not do it either. It is all a shame and a 
crime against music that $1,000,000 here should 
be spent in New York city for the purpose of feed- 
ing and enriching these foreigners, who exist here 
entirely under the star system, and to whom the 
question of art and opera is of no consequence at 
all, no matter what pretensions they make in their 
interviews with the daily papers. They will not 
come to America unless they get extortionate sala- 
ries, so high in figure as to become a crime against 
music and against the people here, endangering 
consequently our American conditions here and 
presaging in every respect the inevitable ruin that 


faces such a crime 


THE RISE AND FALL OF AN 
OPERA. 
Tue RIsE 
5 ie write an opera is a very serious job. You 
want a lot of time, a lot of paper and a good 
libretto. It will not do any harm to have previously 
made some acquaintance with the laws of harmony 
and counterpoint, although too profound a know!l- 
edge of these dry-as-dust sciences is, in the case of 
many modern opera composers, a by no means in- 
dispensable requisite in their artistic equipment. 
They know that to him who sins most, most will be 
be forgiven 
With all these endowments a bad musical mem 
ory must go hand in hand, for otherwise there 
would be no new, but an old opera, and, strange to 
say, men are nowhere so anxious for novelty as in 
the fashions and in music. Many a poor composer 
has perished through this social disease, having, 
out of pure modesty and respect for what was ex- 
isting, never ventured to have an original idea 
To write a new opera is a very tough job. Tough 
as it may be, it is perhaps a good deal tougher to 
find a man for the opera that is a manager or di- 
rector of an opera house. The nakedness and ig- 


norance of these “dominant factors” have wrecked 
many a poor fellow who in spirit saw himself, as the 
first of German composers, sculptured in white mar- 
ble in the metropolis of the German Empire. For 
here—just here—let me mention the peculiar fact 
that up to date Berlin cannot call a single monu 
ment of a hero of music her own. Richard the 
Mighty will soon be striving in vain to see his re 
flection in the muddy waters of the gold fish pond, 
and who knows whether he will be happier on that 
account? 

At the beginning of every season Mr. Kapell- 
meister, or Messrs. Kapellmeisters, receive a Jarge 
parcel of paper covered with notes “for kindly pe 
rusal.” These are the novelties, and every manager 
who does not wish to imperil his reputation as a 
progressive director, desirous of pleasing his sub- 
scribers, must now study one or other of them. 
What honest and serious work, what hopes, what 








rosy dreams of the future, what unstilled ambition, 
what eager and vain labor do not lie hid in these 
towering masses of paper, that await in some dark 
cupboard the day of redemption! With what a 
business-like and disrespectful fashion does some 
reluctant hand turn over the leaves that some sensi 
tive, modest artist has written out of his own soul, 
with his heart’s blood. How often will some eye, 
keen for stage effects and hungry for sensation, 
pick out as available and suitable what has been 
written with frivolous ease and with little or no 
conscience. 

Assuming, however, that knowledge and con- 
scientiousness go together in the selection, yet it is 
as in marriage—a leap in the dark. And no one 
knows whether blessing will result. It is a piece of 
luck if the selection lies in the hand of a profession 
ally cultured, musical director. Yet it has hap 
pened in many cases, which for the honor of 
German music I will not make general, that at the 
beginning of a season I have found the selection of 
novelties by the director a fait accompli, with which 
I, as a simple musician who knows nothing of busi 
ness, have nothing to do. Then many strange 
things come to pass. One day the director of a 
certain theatre handed me a three volume manu 
script score of a new opera, and with beaming e) 
and a chest voice swelling with joyful hope and in 
a tone of honest conviction requested me to put it 
in rehearsal. I was astounded to find such musical 
intelligence and endowment in him, to be abl 
after a glance at the orchestral score to form a saf 
judgment of the musical value of a work. I had 
previously had little confidence in him in this 
respect and had silently put him down as one of the 
enviable Club of Innocents who did not know the 
difference between a bass fiddle and a_bobtail 
flush. Great was my surprise then to recognize in 
him such knowledge and such professional judg 
ment in musical matters 

Ah, what a pleasure to work with such a 
manager! 

In spite of his warm commendations, when I r 
covered from my surprise I thought it advisable to 
ask the reasons for his enthusiastic praise of th 
work. Was it truly dramatic? Was the musical 
part original? Was the instrumentation modern? 
Was the melodic content of the work important? 
He looked at me with a dull stare of his heavy eyes 
his soul lay bare in all its helplessness and hi 


eloquent lips uttered the golden words, “See; don’t 
know nothing about it! Just you look at th 
notes!” Then he slapped his hand on the precious 
book, in which a blooming, resonant life was im 
prisoned and longing for a joyful resurrection 
“Just you look at the notes! Just like print, and 
so accurate, so accurate! It’s a daisy! It'll go!” 

I have never again in my life been so frightfully 
stupid as then, when I had such a shameful sus 
picion of my good, business-like manager as to 
suppose that he was able to fathom the secrets of an 
opera score 

Ah! to work with such a director what a pleasure 
it is! 

All this, by the way. As I have said, in most 
cases the kapellmeister finds the new dishes already 
inscribed in the menu for the coming season. He 
has to cook them according to all the rules of art, 
and dish them up delicately for that delicate gour 
mand, the public. 

There are cases, and these are the most terrible 
the 


ones, when the composer brings his infant t 
font and sticks so close to the manager, the kapell- 
meister and the stage manager that at last, on some 
fine sunny afternoon, when everything suggests 
a cheerful stroll out of doors, he succeeds in being 
allowed by the authorities to play his new opus 
with his own hands, on the piano, and to sing with 
his own throat. The stage manager sits with the 
libretto in his hand and follows the action—ap- 
parently; in reality he is reflecting how he shall 
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manage the grand procession in next week’s opera 
with ten “supes,” which is the most the director will 
allow. This is a bit of organizing art, the execu 
tion of which would deprive the manager less 
versed in masses of people of the remains of his 
intellect. The rest of those present attend solely to 
the interpretation which is given by the hands and 
voice of the composer, who is compelled in his own 
single person to represent the soloists, the chorus 
and the orchestra of his opera 

With the piano playing he usually breaks down, 
but the singing—the singing is terrible! Roaring, 
gurgling, breast tones alternate with the chirps 
and whistles of a male soprano. At times his voice 
howls in the lowest register like a tempest before 
whose might the branches crack; at times it 
shrieks and shrills in the highest treble, as if it 
would cut the soul pitilessly with a knife. Drops 
stream down the unfortunate’s cheeks, either of 
prosaic perspiration or hot tears which flow from 
his soulless eves in the flood of deep emotion 

After long, sad hours flight ends the cruel sport. 
Racked and tortured, his martyr listeners gaze on 
the author of all the trouble that they have so pain- 
fully undergone, and are as wise as they were be- 
fore. One alone is satisfied, the composer-actor, 
for he was the only one who, amid all this playing, 
roaring and chirping, had something to think of 
He saw his work before him in plastic form -and 
sympathized with the mental pangs and outward 


fortunes of his hero and heroine 

Such unsatisfactory representations of a new 
work often lead to gross mistakes as to its merits 
When Tasca played on the piano at Kroll’s before 
a circle of invited guests his “A Santa Lucia” he 
sang piteously, at times howling like a whipped dog, 
at times whimpering like a hungry baby, with his 
eyes all the w 
initiative of Emil Diirer saved the work, which had! 


hile full of tears. Only the energetic 
made no impression on the listeners, for the stage 
of Kroll’s. No one had to repent of the manager’s 
verdict 

Well, the work is accepted. The director makes 
no objection against its being studied. New scenery 
is not needed, and the costumes which had been 
got up for the last failure could be altered with little 
trouble or expense. He knew, indeed, that in the 
opinion of the kapellmeister the music would be 
difficult of comprehension by the general public, 
but in the last act there was a forest fire, and the 
new, practicable scenery for the “Wolfsden” could 
be used with effect, and he would not spare red 
fire for the first night, when the critics were there 
one must make some sacrifices for art—and thus 
all would be saved 

In a quiet and sober assembly the director casts 
the parts of the opera; that is, he writes ina little 
book, after the names of the characters, those of 
the actors. That is a very simple business, in 
which only care has to be taken that non-important 
parts are not assigned to those members who are 
engaged at high salaries. Consequently he has to 
give a look at his salary book and then arrange his 
cast ° 

Is the kapellmeister then not consulted? Oh! 
yes, sometimes: not often, for he understands 
nothing of business, and what a basso is, what a 
tenor is, what a soubrette is, what a dramatic so- 
prano is the manager has learned to know in his 
long artistic career while he was selling cigars or 
driving oxen. That is all easy 

Then the parts are distributed. Such a part, 
unless some sanguine publisher has already printed 
the work, is in most cases in manuscript and only 
f ti It requires a good deal of prac- 


of the voice part 
tice to find one’s place in such a part that does not 


even approximately represent the whole, and to 


commit to memory a row of notes without any 


harmonizing accompaniment, and it is very remark 
able how quickly this task is often performed. A 


few singers will borrow the piano arrangement 
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(that is, if one exists) in order to get an idea of the 
whole. These are the musical ones, but it cannot 
be affirmed that they learn quicker or better than 
those who mechanically cram into their heads note 
after note. 

Meanwhile the kapellmeister is at work. He 
must set a good example, and at the very first re- 
hearsal give the impression that he has mastered 
the whole. Often he has to alter and modify the 
score. Suppose he has not a bass clarinet in his 
orchestra and the score calls for it. The manager 
does not care; the kapellmeister has to adapt the 
bass clarinet part for the instruments at his disposal. 
The soft fagotto and the elegaic ’cello usually di- 
vide the doubtful honor. There are theatres in 
which Wagner’s “Walktire” has been given with 
one solitary bass trombone, and the kapellmeister 
has to do the best he can to supply the place of the 
alto and tenor trombones. Saint Richard forgive 
him! He knows what he is doing, but necessity 
has no scruples, and he must have bread and 















































































butter. 


OPENING OF THE OPERATIC 
SEASON. 


Docs AND THE Divine ArT. 

HE musical season has indeed begun. Last 
week, while the other Grau company was in 
Chicago, trying its music—as the management said 
—on the “dogs,” the regular company opened the 
Metropolitan Opera House and the musical season 
with a fashionable dog show. The stage was set 
sand aristocratic and house-broken canines made 
faces at the elaborate toilettes in the boxes. Dogs 
have a streak of cannibalism in them, and the sight 
of so much beauty set watering their naughty chops. 

The opening night a large orchestra, led by Sig- 
nor Coda, played the stirring Wagnerian overture 
“Hail to the Pet Dog Club,” one thousand “pups” 
joining in an ecstatic canicular chorus. The ap- 
plause was deafening, the artists on the stage ac- 
knowledging it by lowering their pretty tails. A trio 
was sung by a bulldog, greyhound and collie from 
“William, Tell Us Feeding Time,” and every critic 
in the house remarked that Jean’s top C sharp was 
fresher than ever. The two ladies were both re- 
called, as was the bull. The former were becom- 
ingly dressed in brand new silver collars presented 
them by Mr. Grau and his Sanger-bund. 

The audience was the same as on regular opera 
nights, for the same cultured class love dogs as 
much as music, and horse shows better than either. 
It was whispered in the lobbies that a grand Poultry 
Show will be given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House April, after the regular operatic 
season is concluded. It may be looked upon in the 
nature of a supplementary season. “Lo-hen-grin” 
will be sung by the chanticleers in Mr. Grau’s 
“Royal Gallinaceous Company,” Herr Huhn con- 
ductor. 

We noticed in the boxes the following distin- 


guished persons: 


next 


PARTERRE. 


Box. 
1—Gen. Samuel Thomas. 
3—R. T. Wilson. 
-Clarence M. Hyde, odd nights and even matinees; 
Harold Brown, even nights and odd matinees. 
—Mrs. William Astor, odd nights and even matinees; 
John Jacob Astor, even nights and odd matinees. 
g—Stanford White, Mondays; C. T. Barney, Wednesdays 
and matinees; George C. Clark, Fridays. 
11—Perry Belmont. 
13—Edward Cooper, odd nights and even matinees; H. A. 
C. Taylor, even nights and odd matinees. 
15—Adrian Iselin, odd matinees ; Columbus Iselin, Monday 
nights; James Stillman, Wednesdays, Fridays and 
even matimees. 
17—Elisha Dyer, Jr., even nights and odd matinees; W. D. 
Sloane, odd nights and even matinees. 
19—H. I. Barbey, Mondays and odd matinees; H. F. 
Dimock, Wednesdays; George Crocker, Fridays. 
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with the forest scene of “Lucia” and over one thou- - 


Box. 
21—Mrs. Benjamin Brewster. 


23—Elbridge T. Gerry, Mondays, Wednesdays and mati- 


nees; John R. Drexel, Fridays. 
25—George G. Haven, odd Mondays, odd matinees 


Fridays. 


27—George S. Bowdoin, Mondays and odd matinees; An- 
Charles Lanier, 


son Phelps Stokes, Wednesdays; 
Fridays and even matinees. 


29—Mrs. M. T. Van Nest, Mondays; Charles C. Jackson, 
Wednesdays; Mrs. Gambrill, Fridays and half mat- 


inees; Mrs. G. Foster, half matinees. 
31—Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
33—Thomas Hitchcock, Mondays and two-thirds matinees 


and two-thirds matinees. 
35—J. Pierpont Morgan. 


2—A. D. Juilliard, odd Mondays, Fridays and even mati- 
nees ; George E. Dodge, even Mondays, Fridays and 


odd matinees; Trenor L. Park, Wednesdays. 
4—August Belmont. 
6—Schuyler Parsons, Mondays; Mrs. General 
Fridays; H. B. Hollins, matinees. 


8—Cornelius N. Bliss. 


10o—George F. Baker, Mondays and half matinees; H. C. 
E. 


Fahnestock, Wednesdays and half matinees; 


Francis Hyde, Fridays. 


12—Henry Clews, odd nights and even matinees; George 


J. Gould, even matinees and odd nights. 


14—Mrs. George H. Warren, Mondays and two-thirds 
matinees; W. Starr Miller and George H. Warren, 


Fridays. 
16—Levi P. Morton. 


18—H. Pembroke Jones, Mondays and one-third mati- 
nees; J. J. Emery, Wednesdays and one-third mati- 
nees; H. L. Terrill, Fridays and one-third matinees. 


20—D. O. Mills. 
22—W. Seward Webb, odd 


Fridays; H. Mortimer Brooks, matinees. 


24—W. R. Stewart, matinees; L. Lorillard, Wednesdays; 
Egerton L. Winthrop, Fridays; Mrs. Robert Goelet, 


matinees. 


26—S. D. Babcock, Mondays and matinees; Moses Taylor 


Payne, Wednesdays; Mrs. E. N. Ludlow and Mrs. 
M. J. Kingsland, Fridays. 

28—W. Bayard Cutting, Mondays and matinees; W. S 
Gurnee, Jr., Wednesdays and odd Fridays; J. W. 
Pinchot, even Fridays. 

30—William C. Whitney. 

32—Luther Kountze, Mondays and matinees; W. S. Gur- 
nee, Wednesdays; Duke de Loubat, Fridays. 

34—Heber R. Bishop. 

GRAND TIER. 

37—Mrs. Sanford Bissell and Miss Julia Wells, Mon- 
days. 

39—C. M. Goodridge, Mondays. 

41—J. C. Westervelt, Mondays; Mrs. Olin D. Gray, Mrs. 
Wilbur D. Ellis and Mrs. Gage E. Tarbel, Fridays. 

43—Miss E. L. Breese, Mondays, Wednesdays and Fri- 
days. 

45—R. W. Paterson, Mondays; Miss S. De Forest Day, 

Wednesdays; Samuel McMillan, Fridays. 

47—J. L. Riker, Mondays; Col. G. B. M. Harvey, Wednes- 
days; C. I. Hudson, Fridays. 

49—F. B. Jennings, Mondays; Mrs. C. Herter, Wednes- 
days; Charles A. Gould, Fridays. 

51—Jacob H. Schiff, Mondays; Simon Borg, Wednes- 
days; W. H. Tilford, Fridays. 

53—Robert M. Thompson, every performance. 

36—Henry W. Poor, every performance. 

38—E. C. Converse, Mondays. 

40—Talbot J. Taylor, Mondays; William R. Grace, 
Wednesdays; Henry Siegel, Fridays. 

42—Jefferson M. Levy, Mondays; Edward Kemp, Wednes- 
days; James R. Taylor, Fridays. 

44—R. A. C. Smith, Mondays; Mrs. John H. Hall, 
Wednesdays; Frank S. Jones, Fridays. 

46—Jefferson Coddington, Mondays; Gen. Charles F. Roe, 
Wednesdays; Mrs. F. Schroeder, Fridays. 

48—E. St. John Hays, Mondays; Mrs. A. C. Washing- 
ton and J. M. Ceballos, Wednesdays; J. G. McCul- 
lough, Fridays. 

50—Mrs. S. C. Harriot, Mondays; E. B. Grigsby, Wednes- 
days; Francis H. Leggett, Fridays; Mrs. P. H. 
Ballantine, Saturday matinées. 

52—I. D. Fletcher, Mondays; Joseph Pulitzer, Wednes- 
days; John D. Wing, Fridays. 

54—George Arents, Mondays; C. W. Morse, Wednes- 
days; Charles T. Yerkes, Fridays. 

Stat. Boxes. 

A—Mr. Cowdin, Mondays; Franklin Reglid and Mrs. 
Ronalds Reglid, Fridays. 

B—William N. Cohen, Mondays. 

C—Frank Scott Gerrish, Mondays. 


and 
even Wednesdays; John E. Parsons, even Mondays, 
odd Wednesdays, and even matinees; John Sloane, 


Joseph Stickney, Wednesdays; J. J. Wysong, Fridays 


Pierson 
and Miss Leary, Wednesdays; Mrs. .H A. Robbins, 


Fridays; F. S. Witherbee, 
Mondays; F. H. Benedict, Wednesdays and even 


Box. 

D—Mrs. Francis M. Bangs, Mondays. 

E—Charles F. Ditson, Mondays; G. R. Schieffelin, 
Wednesdays; Adolph Obrig, Fridays. 

F—Mrs. G. W. Wright, Mondays; Edward C. Moore, 
Jr., Wednesdays; John B. Lawrence, Jr., Fridays. 

G—Charles F. Clark, Mondays; John B. Ireland, Fridays. 

H—Mrs. Robert C. Black, Mondays; Charles S. Haight, 
Wednesdays; John Howard McFadden, Fridays. 

J—B. L. Winters, Mondays; Mrs. James Griswold Wentz, 
Wednesdays; William G. Park, Fridays; Mrs. W. 
F. Cochran, matinees. 

This order will also be preserved during the forth- 
coming operatic season. Allah is great, but Fash- 


ion is greater! 


MR. HAYNES. 

os is no possibility for Mr. John C. Haynes, 

who is the President of the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, of Boston, to escape the responsibility as the 
head of his advertising monthly, The Musical Record. 
Morally and legally he is the responsible chief of 
that publication, and in case of a libel suit he would, 
at once discover that he (Mr. John C. Haynes) 
would be sued—not the printer, not the editor, not 
the advertising manager, not the Oliver Ditson 
Company except incidentally with him, but he (John 
C. Haynes) would be sued, and against him would 
the legal documents be entered in the court records. 
The paper is known to be published in the interests 
of his company, and of the goods sold by him, pub- 
lished by him, manufactured by him in his various 
enterprises, and it is a purely personal organ for the 
reason that the chief interests of the Oliver Ditson 
Company are the property of Mr. John C. Haynes, 
who is known to be one of Boston’s multi-mil- 
This paper has had a number of libel 
It has never lost any libel 


lionaires. 
suits. It has some now. 
suit yet which was instituted against it in its many 
years of existence, but that has not deterred people 
from entering them, and these libel cases were al- 
ways entered against the president of this corpora- 
tion, personally, and against the company inciden- 
tally only. In a libel case papers must be served 
as in a damage case, of course. The papers were 
always served on the President of this company, 
and so in case of a libel or damage suit with The 
Musical Record. the papers would be served upon 
Mr. John C. Haynes as the principal representing 
The Musical Record, even and although he never had 
seen the articles because, in all cases of libel but 
two, the head of this company had never seen the 
libels until suit had been entered upon them. They 
were matters of no particular personal interest to 
him and he never even read them. There must be a 
great many articles every month in Mr. Haynes’ 
paper which he never reads, because he is not in- 
terested in the zsthetical development of music in 
America, the publications of the Oliver Ditson 
Company always having been at least in nine-tenths 
of their mass the most common, ordinary music 
that the world has ever seen placed before its intelli- 
gent eyes. No doubt Mr. Haynes has been inter- 
ested in that feature of his publications, but the phil- 
osophy of the articles in his Musical Record have 
not been subject to his censorship or even to his 
eyes, because he does not run in that direction. Like 
a broad, wealthy, far-seeing commercial and finan- 
cial character of the best American type, Mr. 
Haynes is interested in the development of the wharf 
properties of Boston, where he owns great pieces of 
water front, and in other real estate investments in 
Eastern Massachusetts, and in the magnificent de- 
velopment of American railroad, gas and electric 
enterprises, his wealth giving evidence of the fact 
that our American people are still not sufficiently 
educated not to give their chief support in music to 
the cheapest and trashiest kind of publications. If 
Mr. Haynes’ house had been compelled to make a 
fortune out of Beethoven sonatas, Chopin noc- 
turnes, Schubert’s songs, Tausig’s studies, or sym- 
phonies and quartets, that wharf property and other 
property might be in different hands to-day, and 
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Mr. Haynes would be looked upon as one of the 
many millions of small potatoes in America; but the 
keen, commercial sense of the Ditson Company 
tended in another direction and for the very reason 
that a judgment against him would be worth money, 
any one finding himself aggrieved to the extent of 
libel in Mr. Haynes’ Musical Record would, of 
course, sue nobody else but Mr. Haynes. What is 
the use of suing when there is no prospect of col- 
lecting the judgment if you get one? 

This is published for the purpose of clearing a 
whole lot of delusions that seem to be in the atmos- 
phere in Boston regarding the true responsibility 
of newspaper proprietorship. The courts are not 
after corporations, but after individuals. Even the 
transfer of the title would not clear Mr. Haynes of 
any responsibility if it were discovered that the title 
were transferred to avoid responsibility. So long as 
the Oliver Ditson Company are the publishers and 
Mr. Haynes is the president of that company that 
settles the status of Mr. Haynes in his relation to his 
publications. We wish him joy and we are de- 
lighted to say that so far he has had no libels, 
unless those people will sue him whose advertise- 
ments are running in that paper contrary to their 
orders, because there are dozens and dozens of 
people advertising in the Musical Record that have 
not money enough to pay the back bills they owe to 
THE MusicaL CourRIER, whose names have long 
been struck from our advertising lists, but whose 
accounts are still open for settlement. Mr. Haynes 
can have them for 10 cents on the dollar. The 
same people in his paper are worth about that to 
him. 


PATTV’S EXAMPLE. 

DELINA PATTI, we believe, has never 
created a part. But she can set a good exam- 
ple and give good advice. First for the good ex 
ample. When nobody in England or America will 
pay her $5,000—be the same more or less—for 
singing, “Home, Sweet Home” in the “Barber of 
Seville,” she gives that ever charming work in her 
private theatre to delight her new husband. Here 
is an example to be followed. Say, by Jean de 
Reszké! Like the ever fair Adelina, he has lately 
committed matrimony. Like the business-like Ad- 
elina, he has a good bank account; if he has not a 
castle in Wales, he has a chateau in Poland or Lith- 
uania or the Ukraine. Like Adelina, he cannot ob- 
tain the prices he asks for his performances. Like 
Adelina, he is a back number. Now, then, let him 
follow her example and build his own theatre and 
let his wife hear him in his best paid roles, for she 

has never heard him in Paris. 

Adelina, moreover, is overflowing with good ad- 
vice, which Calvé and other ladies whose vocal ap- 
paratus is demoralized by the American climate may 
benefit. Her advice is, “Do not live in overheated 
rooms. Do not wear sealskin coats in summer. Do 
not muffle up. Do not hold a handkerchief before 
your mouth, or you will catch cold. Take a walk, 
or a ride in an automobile. Then you will not have 
to transpose your music more than I do.” Words 
of wisdom, which Madame Sembrich has laid to 


heart. 


N the letter from our Mr. Floersheim from Berlin, 
in this week’s issue, some reference is made to 

an operatic project, and the name of Mr. Reinhold 
L. Herman is connected with it. Mr. Herman came 
over from Europe in the same steamer with Mr. 
Theodor Habelman, who has charge of the opera 
in Breslau. Whether this was merely a coincident 
or a part of the project we are unable to state at this 


moment. 


Charles Handscomb, one of Charles L. Young’s as- 
sistants, played Nevada’s accompaniments Thanksgiving 
Day, when she sang several times for charity, and piayed 
them so well as to earn the prima donna’s praise. 











PADEREWSKI COMING 
(With apologies to Mr. Kipling.) 
There’s many now a’ poundin’ o’ the keys, 
There’s a fearful sight o’ artists to be heard; 
You can pick out any favorite you please, 
But there’s only one as really is a bird 
Here’s to you, Paderewski, 
With your football head of hair 
You were once a poor pianist 
And you're now a millionaire 
You have won the Yankee people 
By your melancholy smile 
Here’s to standing room five dollars 
And chairs along the aisle 


He’s a Rubinstein and Liszt roll’d into one 
With a goodly layer of Chopin in between 
You should him hear play a thirty-second run 
With his metronome a hundred and sixteetr 

Here’s to you, Paderewski, 
With your gently mournful air 
You are envied by the stern sex 
You are worshipped by the fair 
Here’s to many a mighty climax 
Here’s to many a loud encore 
With the ladies in hysterics 
Fainting round you by the score 


The Boston people say he is a god; 
He “satisfies the soarings of the soul.’ 


It doesn’t seem to me so very odd, 
For how is beans to grow without a Pole? 
Here’s to you, Paderewski 
With your grave, artistic ways 
You're the prince of all the players 
You're the great and only craze 
You have won the Yankee peopl 
By your melancholy smile 
Here’s to standing room five dollars 
And chairs along the aisle! 
Sunday Sun 


Mr. Fincx’s New Book AND OTHER THINGS 
ENRY T. FINCK is a philosopher as well as a 
music critic, but like the late Ernest Renan and 
the living Paul Bourget he is a philosopher of the 
type feministe. His metaphysics are mainly of love, 
of all that pertains to the “unquiet sex,” as Helen 
Watterson Moody has, with chastened resignation, 
named her sisters. “Romantic Love and Personal 
Beauty” appeared in 1887 and stirred the critics to 
the writing of hundreds of thousands of words 
Since then Mr. Finck wrote his life of Wagner, the 
best biography of the master in English, but he has 
never ceased viewing that eternal spectacle, women 
—who are said by Goethe to draw us up perfection’s 
way by the hair of our head. The result is an ap 
palling one, a volume consisting of 825 closely 
printed pages published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
It is called “Primitive Love and Love Stories,” but 
should have been entitled “Crimes Against Grand 
children.” 


* * 


And this is how I spent my Thanksgiving Thurs 
day. Atg p.m. I opened Mr. Finck’s stout volume 
and read in the preface that “On page 654 of the 
present,” &c. Then I knew I was lost. At 7 
A. M. Friday I closed the book, having read it from 
stem to stern—it is full of stern allusions—and rose 
a wiser if not a happier man. Iconoclasm, even if 
wisdom-provoking, does not always superinduce 
content. Mr. Finck, like his favorite philosopher 
Schopenh_uer, is an idol smasher, and the most 
lovable idol he has set up in place of the old one is 
romantic love, which he calls the latest flowering, 
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the latest, though it is to be hoped not the last, 
evolution in the art of love. This substantive per- 
force occurs many times in the course of the work, 
which is stupendous in its research, in its collation 
of authoritative opinions, and its flat contradiction 
of authors, ancient and modern. I| have a book 
shelf devoted to the psychology of the entertaining 
passion and | ventured to ask Mr. Finck if he had 
read the second wonderful volume of Havelock 


He has 


not. Therein he would have found ample testimony 


Ellis’ “Studies in the Psychology of Sex.” 


to the correctness of his deductions regarding the 
evolution of modesty and the absolute nonsense in 
stories relating to the existence of romance and sen- 
timent among the savages. A greater part of 
“Primitive Love” is devoted to the sifting of evi- 
dence, to the analysis of savage love stories, to the 
exploding of current superstitions touching on the 
“sweetness and light” among Indians, Zulus, Pa- 
cific Islanders, Australian aboriginals, Hindoos and 

alas! the Greeks and Hebrews. The attack on 
the romance said to lurk in the perfurned and sensu 
ous imagery of the Song of Songs will not please 
the orthodox, nor yet the Orientalists. We are so 
saturated with the Byronic and Moore poetry and 
pose of the Orient—bayaderes with lustrous eyes 
and unhappy hair—that all the East is one vast em 
porium of romance—so it is; emporium is just the 
word, according to Mr. Finck, who, when he men- 
tions a spade, underlines the word. I remember in 
callow madness being carried away by the gorgeous 
verbal orchestration of Chateaubriand’s “Atala.” 
How noble, how virtuous were these savages, above 
all how romantic! With one overwhelming wave 
this Finckian Red Sea of criticism destroys the 
Egyptians of romance; there was no romance until 
latter days—I wonder where Dante’s “Vita Nuova” 
comes in—and it is the romance of adoration, of- 
perhaps, of conjugal happiness 


* 


* * 


“Primitive Love’ is a very serious work—it 
might be called a scientific study—to place upon its 
proper footing the question of sex sentiment. Need 
[ tell you that personally | believe romance always 
reigned—after its varying fashions—and that to 
Christianity woman owes her first step in the up- 
ward path? Mr. Finck’s vindication of the rights 
of women is noble and convincing, not that he has 
any sympathy with the “Shrieking Sisterhood.” 
He abhors masculine women, and in a certain foot 
note on page 756 he is positively withering. Every 
‘“Woman’s Page” in the country will resent the im- 
putation, yet there is little to gainsay its truth. 
Women sporting masculine names, wearing mental 
trousers, the Bonheurs, George Eliots, the modern 
Sapphos generally belong to the order of female 
described in an appendix of Havelock Ellis’ book 
referred to above. But the statement will not make 
friends for Mr. Finck; far from it. His arraignment 
of fashionable marriages, his quite Schopenhauer 
ian attitude in the last chapter, “Utility and Future 
of Love” are alone worth the price of the volume. 

* * 

Back of every paragraph, sometimes of a single 
sentence, are volumes of learning and the indexes 
by no means cover the wide diversity of Mr. Finck’s 
reading. It is a subjective book; in it the author is 
not ashamed to show his personal preferences. The 
blondes must go—some day, he says, and large wo 
men, women wearing a sign of fat, are tabooed. 
Small brunettes should be grateful to this writer. 
I cannot say I agree with his arbitrary classifica- 
tions, knowing the dangers of cabining sentiment 
behind bars, even though fourteen be the number 
given. But then I am not an authority and Mr. 
Finck is. He has fearlessly handled a subject as 
frivolous and as fluid as quicksilver, and we must 
admire his courage, his patience, above all his eru 
dition. Hereafter, O Heinrich! I shall no longer 


doubt your apperception of the lack of amatory 
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passion in the Brahms symphonies, for are you not, 
Doctor of Love, a true philosopher in her court? 
* * 

Once upon a time, when my ambitions were set 
upon the capturing of the papal tiara, I read by the 
advice of my spiritual director, Sanchez’s “De Mat- 
rimonio.” Since then there has been little to learn, 
though I recommend Mr. Finck’s remarkable con- 
tribution to a great subject—one might say the sub- 
ject—and a theme avoided by the unthinking, by 
the heedless. Mr. Finck unquestionably agrees 
with Mr. Meredith, a master he might profitably 
have quoted, that “Men may have rounded Seraglio 
Point: they have not yet doubled Cape Turk.” 

ee 

I also read last week Oscar Bie’s learned and 
ponderous “History of the Pianoforte and Piano- 
forte Players,” published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
But I shall reserve it for discussion until the ap- 
pearance of the Fourth Section of the National Edi- 
of THe MusicaL Courier, several weeks 
hence. The same firm also put forth the first of a 
series of musical biographies, under the title of 
“Great Musicians.” F. J. Crowest, an undaunted 
book maker, is the editor, and so we know what to 
expect. “The Life of Beethoven” is the initial vol- 
ume, and to look in it for any fresh or original point 
of view would be It is all pedestrian, 
straightforward and without a whit of individuality. 
Beethoven is the conventional Beethoven of half a 
dozen biographers, and the same old ana are raked 
There is a pastaccio of opinions in the section 
‘Beethoven: The Musician.” The musical illus- 
trations are copious enough, the bibliography is 
valuable and so are the three appendices, but I was 
chilled by the last sentence of the preface: “I trust 
the result of my effort,” so it reads, “will be to in- 
duce readers, especially young people, to make 
themselves more and more acquainted with the life 
and work of the mighty Beethoven—one of the 
greatest intellects who have ever graced the earth.” 
However, this Beethoven is compact, is cheap and 
is full of matter. 


tion 


useless. 


over. 





* * * 

Richard C. Badger & Co., Boston, publish “The 
House of the Sorcerer,” by Haldane MacFall, and 
“Cape of Storms,” by Percival Pollard. Mr. Mac- 
Fall is, I hear, a nephew of Sarah Grand, author of 
“The Hellish Twins.” He has descriptive gifts, a 
love of the gruesome, and has evidently taken notes 
among the negroes of the West Indies. There is 
much that is unpleasant, even revolting, and at least 
one powerful chapter, in which a fight occurs. 
About the book hovers an uncanny feeling; the 
author has certainly the knack of conjuring atmos- 
pheric effects. 

Mr. Pollard is a practiced writer; he knows the 
various stops whereby a story may be made inter- 
esting, lifelike and artistic. “Cape of Storms” is 
rapid in action, delicate in characterization and ab- 
sorbing as a tale. The set of men and women 
drawn are perfectly familiar to the author, for he 
knows well his London, Paris, New York and Chi- 
cago. In the latter city the nevel begins, though I 
suspect some of his people have been in New York, 
are here now. It is the Bohemia of art and letters 
we see pictured, not half as pleasant a place as many 
imagine. The motif is the old one, but it is in- 
geniously handled, and that eternal, racally tune of 
love and courtship made to yield a new variation. 
Mr. Pollard has unmistakable humor, sly irony and 
he is never happier than when he serves up one of 
his “artistic” young men, all his imperfections full- 
blown. There is romance and a brilliant row and 
lots of clever things said, and the writer is not afraid 
of a happy ending. “Cape of Storms” has the sense 
of having been personally rounded by the author 
himself. It is capitally illustrated by Rob Wagner. 
die. 

The following paragraphs appeared in the Book 
Notes of last week’s Criterion: 

“One is prepared for almost any instance of liter- 





ary disloyalty on the part of posterity—who loves 
to crown tardily the uncrowned and to displace 
those who erstwhile sat in state. But Flaubert! But 
‘Salammbo’! Surely this man and this his book were 
safe, enniched for all time! No. A. M. Augustin 
Filon—a French journalist living and writing in 
London for twenty-nine dreadful years—has sud- 
denly the idea of storming Paris with a book. Pri- 
marily dramatic, entitled ‘De Dumas fils a Rostand,’ 
this book wanders at times into literary judgment. 
And—calmly, as if half-unconsciously delivered— 
there is this sentence on Flaubert: 

“*He is a canned apple from the archeological 
tree; he counts among his output only one really 
popular book, “Madame Bovary.” After “Salamm- 
bo” everybody laughed: we shrugged our shoulders 
over “L’Education Sentimentale.” ’ 

“That was bad enough, but the man was an icon- 
oclast—and from one of that easy-going, irrespon- 
sible breed anything might be expected. The pain- 
ful thing is to find a serious critic, M. Emile Faguet, 
in a very serious journal like the Débats, propping 
up the judgment in this mock protest: 

““Here I am far from agreeing with M. Filon’s 
opinion; I do not even understand it. Who the 
devil could laugh after reading “Salammbo”? He 
would have to be a person of a singularly cheerful 
temperament. “Salammbo” has every defect possible 
except that of being amusing. The sentiment which 
“Salammbo” inspired was, on the contrary, one of 
Nobody read the book 





the profoundest sobriety. 
through; very few read even half of it, but every- 
body spoke of it in terms of the utmost gravity and 
conviction: “Very strong, exceedingly strong, a 
drama, an epic!” And when we French people have 
once said that, we know what to do with a book. 
We put it aside carefully, never open it, but sing its 
praises for three centuries. That isn’t laughing at 
it, | beg you to observe. Nobody ever laughed at 
“Salammbo.” ’ 
“After that, which of us is safe?” 
* * 

M. Faguet was having fun with Filon, whose lit- 
erary judgments are shallow—his theatrical critiques 
are not much better. The study by Faguet of Flau- 
bert in the series “Les Grands Ecrivains Frangais,” 
published a few months ago by Hachette et Cie, is 
the most satisfactory I have yet read. The critic 
notes Flaubert’s failings—this giant from Rouen, 
who one day, according to Gautier, went about 
Paris calling upon the heavens to fall, for had he 
not committed, he, Gustave Flaubert, impeccable 
artist, the unpardonable crime of using a double 
genitive in a sentence! No; Faguet was certainly 
“taking a rise out of Filon.” 

oe = 

Mr. Arthur Whiting gives his second recital at 
Mendelssohn Hall this evening. The program will 
consist of six pieces of Brahms, the later Brahms, 
Schumann’s “Davidsbiindler Tanze,” three new 
valses of Mr. Whiting’s and his Fantasy, op. 11, for 
piano and orchestra, the orchestra being represented 
at a second piano by Mr. Henry Holden Huss. [| 
put the cart before the horse because I wish to call 
your attention to the success of Mr. Whiting’s first 
recital Tuesday afternoon of last week. 1 would 
not have done this if I had not thoroughly enjoyed 
this pianist’s playing and composing. At his first 
recital the musical scheme he offered was this: 
Seed, FF MG I. 655 6.0 bdo ses 00 0's tne 600 8a Brahms 
Walzer, op. 39 (Sixteen Waltzes) 
ie BSc os csncceudeessses 

Prelude. 

Chansonette. 
Rhapsodie. 

Danse. 

Interméde. 

Romance. 

Caprice. 

Melodie et Arabesque. 
Finale. 

Someone remarked that Mr. Whiting looked 
more like a prosperous stock broker than a pianist; 


.....+..Whiting 





he played though as a pianist, as a very talented 
pianist should, with delicacy, musical feeling and 
imaginative lift. The Brahms Sonata was read with 
discrimination of touch, well differentiated rhythms 
It 
was altogether unlike any interpretation I have ever 
heard of this noble composition. 
the two middle movements, the poetic andante being 
with moonlit 


and a due deference for its mood variousness. 
I admired most 


tenderness—those sixths 
were very ethereal. The scherzo was given with 


bold, resolute, almost desperate humor, and the re- 


delivered 


turn after the trio most artistically handled. Sweet- 
ly and dreamily mysterious was the retrospect, but 
the finale did not sem to hang together, was not as 
well thought out and grasped as the other move- 
Nor did its passage work stand out with 
clearness. Perhaps Mr. Whiting’s tempo was a trifle 
slow, but this is only a personal motion. His touch, 


ments. 


so admirably poised’ in legato and staccato, is the 
touch of an intellectual man; he is a thinker, not a 
thunderer, at the keyboard. 

The Brahms Walzer I heard for the first time in 
public. They were arranged for solo by the com- 
poser, and are almost as charming as Schumann’s 
“Papillons” and the “Davidsbiindler.” To say that 
they were all played equally well will tell you the sort 
of pianist Mr. Whiting is. He has brains and he 
has emotions, and the two are well blended in his 
performance. The color sense is present, a refined 
musical feeling, and also the gift of divining the 
intimate in a composition. I should like to itemize 
these miniatur¢s, but I like them all, from the first 
in B major to its repetition at the close—for it is 
thus he ends the cycle. 

His own “Suite Moderne” made a deep impres- 
sion. Nine well contrasted pictures, or moods, they 
are fresh and fantastic in feeling, treatment and were 
executed in the happiest manner. The prelude is 
vigorous, romantic, and is brought in the finale with 
telling effect. The Rhapsodie followed by a breath- 
less Danse sets the pulses humming and the Ro- 
mance has the croon of the Gaelic in it. The melo- 
dy, with its arabesque, is most individual in concep- 
tion; altogether this suite is one of the most prom- 
ising compositions I have heard for a long time. 
When it is published, which will be shortly, I shall 
review it in detail. It contains much winning mate- 
rial, deftly considered, and its general atmosphere 
Mr. Whiting was warmly re- 


I predict a full house to- 


is poetically healthy. 
ceived by his auditory. 
night, and if his audience insist, let him repeat his 


Suite Moderne. It will be welcome. 


ea." ‘2 

May I call to the avid attention of Mr. Ovid 
Finck the following, which appeared in the Sun of 
last Friday? It is headed “A Woman on Mar- 
riage,” and was first printed in the Memphis 
Commercial-A ppeal: 

“Not one woman in a thousand marries the man 
she wants,” says Mrs. White, president of the Cali- 
fornia Club, a_ large organization. 
“‘Women,” she continues, “do not choose their hus- 
bands, because it is not permitted them to do so. 
Women dare 


women’s 


They must take what they can get. 
not show a preference unless she desires to shock 
society by an exhibition of indelicacy and repei th« 
man she seeks, who looks upon pursuit as his divine 
right. 

“Society is simply a marriage market,” according 
to this eminent authority. “Our young women are 
trained and educated and groomed with the one end 
in view of making a good showing in this marriage 
market—of increasing their value. All the accesso 
ries of fashionable society, the environment, the 
amusements and the dress are arranged and de- 
signed for the purpose of accentuating and caliing 
Our men patruuize 
Woman simply ac- 


attention to feminine charms. 
the market, inspect and select. 
cepts and subscribes to the conditions, and she does 
so because she wishes to.”” Mrs. White confides to 
us the information that woman “is not the ideal, 
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ethereal, angelic creature poetic fancy paints her. 
She is material and calculating.” 


= = 
Mrs. White should certainly be sent a copy of 
“Primitive Love.” In it are dark tales of ladies 
who actually pursue their future husbands! 
> © -2 
The last De Pachmann recital, at Mendelssohn 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, crowded the concert 
room “to its capacity,” as the sanguine managers 
say. The combination of Chopin, De Pachmann 
and Henry Wolfsohn was, I suppose, irresistible. 
The program was devoted entirely to Chopin, al- 
though it is not one to call for any special comment, 
being impertinently familiar. But the pianist’s be- 
havior was so extraordinary as set wondering the 
gossips. Had he lost his teeth, his technic or his 
bank account? A sadder, soberer man never sat 
on a chair and made delicious music with a Stein- 
way. The mystery was lifted when we knew 
Vladimir had been told that Gospodin Krehbiel 
was in the hall. Pan Wolfsohn informed him, add- 
ing, “Now will you be good.” He was too good. 
De Pachmann played the B flat minor Sonata, 
the G minor Ballade, the Barcarolle, the A flat 
study from op. 25, the F minor Nocturne, the C 
sharp minor Valse, following this for an encore 
the D flat Valse, three Mazurkas, the Berceuse and 
the A flat Polonaise. Rather apathetic at the start, 
the pianist was really brilliant in the “Eroica,”’ his 
tone sonorous enough for Mendelssohn Hall. His 
octaves sent me home despairing. More like a 
glissando than as if played by the wrist, they were 
produced absolutely without a physical effort. | 
admit I am old-fashioned enough to prefer to hear 
and see the piano played, not worked and squirmed 
over. The most virulent opponents of this gifted 
man’s playing have been ivory butchers, muscular 
persons who perspired and sawed wood. The Ma- 
zurkas given are seldom if ever heard in public: 
op. 56, No. 2, in C; op. 63, No. 1, in B, and op. 
67, No. 1, in G. Written in the third period—if he 
had one—of Chopin, they reveal him in his most 
sophisticated artlessness. The C major Mazurka 
is the apotheosis of the peasant dancing. You hear 
him, see him, but do not—as in Grieg’s music— 
smell him. That is the reason Chopin does not 
appeal to some realists. And how beautiful is the 
B major Mazurka, what gaiety, what music, what 
science! De Pachmann is unequaled in these 
rhythmical catches, in which seems to dance the 
very soil of Poland. His last encore—the last I 
heard—was the Rondo Capriccioso, played to a 
standing audience. Its prim passion was like the 
closing of a door on a fabled forest of rare twi- 
lights, flowers and love-lorn princesses. What 
planetary spaces lie between Mendelssohn, Felix 
and Chopin! Unfelix! Unfelix! 


Petschnikoff on Tour. 


Alexandre Petschnikoff, the great Russian violin vir- 
tuoso, has been on tour this pasct week. He played in St. 
Louis, Tuesday, a recital with Aimé Lachaume, the emi- 
nent French pianist, composer and accompanist. Friday 
and Saturday Petschnikoff was soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra in that city. Monday he gave a 
recital, again with Lachaume, at Philadelphia. To-night 
he plays at Detroit, and Friday and Saturday of this week 
with the Thomas Orchestra, in Chicago 


Saville Sails for America. 


Frances Saville, the distinguished soprano, sails to-day 
from Southampton for her American concert tournée, un- 
der direction of Impresario Victor Thrane. Mlle. Saville 
will be due to arrive here December 14 or 15, and her brief 
stay is already booked for almost its entire duration. 
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F the many concerts of the week that of the Russo 
O American basso cantante, Edward Bromberg, was 
one of the most enjoyable. Assisted by Miss Eva Gardner 
Coleman, soprano, and Marguerite Stilwell, pianist, he 
found an audience gathered which pretty nearly filled the 
handsome Knabe Hall. Mr. Bromberg sang in the course 
of the evening in four languages, English, German, French 
and Russian, and in styles ranging from the Verdi operatic 
to the Goetze lyric. The “Infelice” aria was full of the 
grand opera swing, a Schumann song had depth, and the 
Denza much sentiment.. “The Two Grenadiers” was sung 
with dramatic intensity, while the Mozart “Ein Madchen’ 
was quaintly humorous. With Miss Coleman he sang 
Goetze’s “Still wie die Nacht,” and in this there was much 
genuine expression. Bromberg is a thoroughly satisfactory 
singer, whose career on the concert platform has but just 
begun 

Miss Coleman displayed a voice of brilliancy and 
strength, flexible and expressive, and drew enthusiastic ap 
plause, and with it all she makes an effective stage appear 
ance. 

Miss Stilwell gained spontaneous applause by her most 
dashing performance of a Liszt Mazurka, and the way she 
played a “Love Song” by Nevin showed her possessed of 
sentiment. F. W. Riesberg accompanied. 


* * * 


Mrs. M. Kirpal, though living in Flushing, L. L., spends 
two days weekly here, and has some excellent pupils, among 
them Miss A. T. Briggs, whose name has appeared in this 
column several times of late. She sang at a church con 
cert in Flushing recently, and the Journal of that place said 
some very nice things of her. Of her singing at another 
church concert, an organ recital at St. Michael's some time 
ago, a local paper said: 

“Miss Briggs has a clear, ringing soprano voice, and 
takes high C with perfect ease. At times when the chorus 
and organ were thundering in fortissimo her voice could 
be heard ringing out above all the rest.” 

This is all most flattering to Mrs. Kirpal, for to her is 
due the credit for Miss Briggs’ style and method 

. * * 

Francis Carrier, the baritone, continues busy in his va 
rious lines—that is, church and concert singing. He has 
various engagements of a private and semi-private nature, 
and will later go South for a tour with Ferdinand Dunk 
ley, formerly of Albany, and Hans Kronold. He will also 
be a member of the Wilczek Concert Company, and all in 
all this baritone, unknown here a year ago, is fast making 
his mark. When he sang at the Round Lake festival the 
papers were full of his praises, and I cull one notice, from 
the Troy Times, to show his quality: 

“The tenth annual festival was inaugurated last evening 
at the Auditorium. Of the soloists Francis Carrier, the 
baritone, has a powerful voice of great range. His upper 
register, when used in fortissimo passages, is unusually 
pleasing to the ear. In the second evening’s work his voice 
was heard to even better advantage. It rolled majestically 
through “Vision Fair,”’ Massenet, carrying the audience 
with it to the great climax. Mr. Carrier’s singing is much 
more appealing to the senses in works of this kind, but nev- 
ertheless “Swing, Robin, Swing,” a light, tripping melody, 
was very artistically treated.” 

> > . 

Speaking of Troy reminds one naturally of Albany, in 
which place Miss Harriette Brower, the pianist, recently 
gave a concert, at the Hotel Ten Eyck, in conjunction with 
John McCrystal, baritone, of New York, and J. Austin 
Springer, accompanist. Some twenty society ladies were 
the patronesses, and the affair was in every way a gratify 
ing success. There was a fine audience of the best people, 
and the handsome Ten Eyck parlor never looked hand- 
somer. Miss Brower’s solo pieces were these: 


Faschingsschwank Schumann 


Traumeswirren Schumann 


Prelude in A flat... puvbdvocd <n .....Chopin 
Nocturne in F.... o* pebeseet Chopin 
Mawes 88 Crsereccccce bee : ....Chopin 
Impromptu, op. 36 ' Chopin 


...Chopin 
MacDowell 
MacDowell 
I | ois 65 din: Seat tb 4eSs Cg eeeienens1ngeeeseensesen Liszt 
Magic Fire Charm... Wagner-Brassin 


Valse, op. 42...... ; 
Te 6 WaIet ERiie esse ccves 
en ee 
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music, and all who heard and admired Miss Brower at 
the M. T. A. meeting in Albany last June know how well 
she can play; she should be heard in the metropolis, for a 


poet-pianist of her charm is rare. 


* * * 


Lulu A. Potter, the Von Klenner pupil who has made 
such a success in her new field, Altoona, Pa., sends THE 
Musica Courier several clippings relating to her con- 
cert of last week, and as all news of Von Klenner pupils 
is sure to be of interest I copy them: 

“Those who heard Miss Potter last night were given a 
treat indeed; she has a beautiful full soprano voice of ex- 
tended range, and her enunciation especially is almost 
faultless.” —Tribune. 

‘Miss Potter, who sang in the North concert at the 
Opera House last night, captivated the audience, and be 
came at one bound a most popular singer. She has a 
splendid soprano voice of wide compass, and of which she 
is thorough mistress. She sings not only artistically, but 
with power and feeling.” —Mirror 

- * 7. 


Harry Paterson Hopkins is at present engaged in com- 
posing a second set of little piano pieces, somewhat in 
the style of the first set, published under the title of 
Lyric Sketches,” which had a first-rate sale. This new 
set is within the ability of the average piano player, and 
several publishers have offered him special inducements to 
bring them out. Breitkopf & Hartel, who published the 

Lyric Sketches” will, however, issue the new set as well 

Mr. Hopkins presided at the organ of Rutgers Pres- 
byterian Church at the extra services last week, during the 
absence in the western part of the State of the regular 
organist 

a 

Beatrice Mocs, who teaches the Finkel method of 
voice production, speaks with enthusiasm of the recent 
appearance ol several disciples of this method in Yon- 
kers, among them Miss Lucy Presby, Jane Tonks and 
Miss Bell. A Yonkers paper said of these singers: “These 
pupils brought much credit to their teacher; the selec- 
tions were largely operatic and sung in foreign languages, 
but the people were quick to perceive the unusual vocal 
gifts necessary to render them.” The notice further speaks 
of Miss Presby as a soprano with a most agreeable voice, 
of extraordinary compass, mentions her taking an F above 
high C, and dilates on the superior merit of this Finkel 
method, which produces such singers. As before men- 
tioned, Miss Mocs, at her studio, 2 West Thirty-third 
street, opposite the Waldorf, makes a specialty of this 
method 

** * 

Albertus Shelley, the violinist, has been on the sick list 
for a time, and has been much missed in the haunts usually 
frequented by him. He is, however, as he expressed it, 
‘on the mend,” and expects to resume his usual activities 
this week. 

His talented mother has a musical kindergarten, and 
also paints more than well 


* . * 


Signor A. Carbone, remembered especially because of 
his excellent singing and acting of Beckmesser and Dr 
Bartolo at the Metropolitan Opera House of past seasons, 
has a new studio at 144 Fifth avenue, where he is especially 
prepared to coach singers for opera, as weil as thorough 
dramatic training. He sang with the Kaltenborn Or- 
chestra at Carnegie Hall Sunday evening 


* * * 


The American Society of Sculptors gave a dinner and 
reception to the oldest and best known of them ll, 
Thomas Ball, who for thirty years past has lived in Italy, 
and this reception was the means of discovering Mr. Ball 
in a three-fold capacity—as sculptor, poet and composer— 
not to mention his singing his own song 

Over eighty years of age, this genial man still possesses 
an activity and a voice amazing to all. He read a poem 
descriptive of the inception of the Dewey arch, full of 
local hits, and afterward sang a patriotic song of his com- 
position, in an agreeable voice, to everybody's astonish- 
ment. J. Q. A. Ward presided, and most of the sculptors 
of the Dewey arch were there 

Mr. Ball has entertained Biilow and Liszt in his home 
in Florence, Italy, and is full of musical recollections of 
the past sixty years. 

** * 


Frank Seymour Hastings’ fine new organ is finished, 
and will soon have a “christening.” He has built a mu 





Here there was great variety united with commendable 
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floor made it 20 feet high; it is 33 feet long, and this 
gives a most artistic and handsome room. At the further 
end is the organ, 13 stops, 2 keyboards, and with an im- 
mense number of couplers and combinations, which give 
This is 
sub- 


it a variety and power amazing in the extreme. 
more especially obtained through the so-called 
coupler and super-coupler, with the unison release—any 
organist will understand this gibberish. There is also a 
crescendo pedal, leading to full organ. The other day 
Miss Anderson sang Hastings’ popular “My Love Is Like 
a Red, Red Rose,” music room, when its 
acoustic qualities were put to a test. Enough to say that 
when all details are finished Mr. Hastings will have an 
organ and music room the like of which is not to be 
found in New York. F, W. RIeEsBERG. 


in the new 


W. J. Henderson’s Lecture. 


J. HENDERSON, the music critic, who has won 
W. considerable reputation lecturer, faced a 
friendly audience in the New York College of Music last 
Wednesday night, when he delivered the first of two lec- 
tures on “The Classic and Romantic in Piano Music.” As 
the primary purpose of these lectures is educational, the 
audience was naturally composed mainly of pupils of the 
school. In addition to the pupils, however, there was a 
sprinkling of musicians and society people, two classes 
among whom Mr. Henderson has a large following. 

Mr. Henderson held the exclusive attention of his audi- 
ence from beginning to end. He talked about the birth of 
romanticism in art, and showed how it was the outgrowth 
of the development of the classic period in music. He held 
that the classic period had to precede the romantic in order 
that the materials might be fully shaped, enabling the ro- 
manticists to do their work. The lecturer explained the 
difference between the monophonic and polyphonic prin- 
ciples as exemplified in musical construction, and described 
at length the sonata, which he declared was the embodi- 
ment of the classic spirit. As he proceeded he adverted to 
the labors of Bach, Mozart, Scarlatti, Clementi and Bee- 
thoven, and told many interesting things about these com- 
posers. Mr. Henderson evidently spoke from a fullness of 
knowledge, and easily carried his hearers with him. 

The lecture was interspersed with illustrations on the 
piano by Miss Florence Terrel, formerly a pupil of Alex- 
ander Lambert, but now a teacher in the New York College 
of Music. She played the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
of Bach, the Sonata, No. 24, of Scarlatti, and the first move- 
ments of Mozart’s C minor Sonata, Clementi’s G minor 
Sonata, op. 50, and Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata. Mr. 
Henderson’s second lecture of the series will take place on 
the afternoon of January 3. 


as a 





Bailey Opera-Lectures. 


Miss Mary Lang Bailey announces a course of ten talks 
on the origin, spirit and form of the lyric opera, with 
special attention given to the study of composers whose 
works are to be produced during the coming season. Miss 
Lotta Mills, pianist, and other artists, singers also, will 
assist. 

The first lecture will be given at her studio, 557 Fifth 
avenue, to-morrow, Thursday, December 7, at 11 o'clock. 


Miss Frieda Stender’s Operatic Debut. 


AST Wednesday and Friday evenings Miss Frieda 

Stender made her début as Siebel in “Faust” with the 

Castle Square Opera Company at the American Theatre, 
and scored a decided hit. 

Miss Stender’s singing of the “Flower Song” and the 
“Romance” in the fourth act took the public by storm, and 
evoked such applause that both her solos had to be repeated 
on each night of her appearance. The young singer’s voice 
sounded round and full, with that sympathetic touch which 
captivates the listener. She sang with excellent style and 
finish, which showed the masterful hand of her teacher. 
Mme. Eugenie Pappenheim. Miss Stender has an excellent 
stage presence, and acted so well that only intimate friends 
knew that the young artist was on the stage for the first 
time in her life. This week Miss Stender will appear as 
Lola in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” . 

Besides her operatic début, Miss Stender also appeared 
with the New York Quartet Club on Thanksgiving Day, 
singing “Madrigal,” by Chaminade; ‘Mein Liebster ist ein 
Weber,” by Hildach, and a duo from “Trovatore” with Mr. 
Muench. Her success was, as usual, enormous. 

Madame Pappenheim is justly proud of the success of her 
young pupil, who has only just finished her eighteenth year. 
Miss Stender has an excellent artistic career before her. 





A Busy Singer. 


Ernest Gamble’s manager reports that Mr. Gamble gave 
twenty-two recitals during the month of November and 
has nineteen booked for December and twenty-one for 
January. The demand for recitals shows the popularity 
of this young singer. Here are a few condensations of 
press notices he received last month: 


The finest bass that has visited Trenton in years and the most 
enthusiastic audience we have known.—Trenton, N. J., Times. 


This recital was of such high musical standard that no other recent 
musical event here may be recalled for comparison with it.—Cumber- 
land, Md., Times. 


His selections included the writings of the great masters, and in 
all he showed every attention to the details of vocal art.—Lancaster, 
Pa., News. 





The consummate ease exhibited in his singing, coupled with his 
exquisite enunciation and perfect phrasing, made this work an un- 
alloyed delight.—Ironton, Ohio, Register. 





Bertha Cushing Married. 


At Malden, Mass., November 30, Miss Bertha M. Elder, 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. John R. Cushing, was married 
to Charles Tripler Child, editor of the Electrical Review, 
in the parsonage of the Maplewood Methodist Church by 
the bride’s father. Mrs. Child is well known as a contralto 
singer, whose career began in the Central Congregational 
Church of Boston. Later she spent several years in study 
in Paris. Returning to the United States last year, she was 
engaged in the choirs of the Broadway Tabernacle, in New 
York, and in the Jewish Temple Beth-Elohim, in Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Child is a member of many scientific societies, an 
engineer of wide acquaintance and an author of reputation 
in electrical circles. 
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Debut of Emil F. Hofmann, Baritone. 


MIL F. HOFMANN made his American début at 

Newark, N. J., November 28, in the first concert this 

season of the oldest German singing society of that city, 
the M. G. V. Eintracht. 

The Newark Advertiser of the 29th in reviewing the con- 
cert said: 

The verein, which includes an orchestra and a vocal chorus, was 
ably assisted by the well-known baritone, Emil F. Hofmann, who 
was formerly a member of the verein. He studied for some years in 
Europe, from whence he recently returned. 

For the first time since his return from Europe, where Mr. Hof- 
mann was engaged at the Royal Opera in Altenburg, the singer 
appeared in public as oratoric and concert singer. 

Mr. Hofmann sang with the orchestra, ‘“‘Lord God of Abraham,” 
from “Elijah,” by Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. This aria he rendered 
with the simplicity and sincerity of necessary for 
work. His voice is a sympathetic of 
The quality and volume are well balanced, showing excellent school- 
ing. 

The placing of the tone is faultless, every tone well brought for 
the perfect ease with which he sang an F sharp was 
His high and middle ranges are beautiful and the lower 
The auditorium, however, 


voice oratorio 


baritone enormous range. 


ward and 
delightful. 
range powerful and artistically developed. 
did not show the voice to full advantage on account of the poor 
acoustic properties. 

After the aria an encore was 
“Evening Star,”’ by Wagner. In Wolfram Mr. 
Hofmann showed control of voice at once singer. 
His phrasing, breathing and ability to represent truthfully whatever 
he sings is eminent. 

His selection of songs was classical, and yet it pleased the au- 
dience. He sang Brahms’ “In Summer Fields,” Rubinstein’s ‘*For- 
est Witch” and Grieg’s “Ich liebe Dich.” Brahms should not be 
sung in English, however, the translations lacking mostly the finest 
The “Forest Witch” is a difficult ballade,- giving Mr. 
Hofmann opportunity to show his eloquence. But Grieg’s love song 
evidently was the song to bring down the house. For an encore the 
singer sang a lullaby. Mr. Minier accompanied with fine touch and 
correct tempo. 


demanded, and he rendered the 


this Fantaisie of 


as an eminent 


of poetry. 


Etta Miller Orchard. 


The Brooklyn soprano always charms when she appears, 
and proof of this may be found in several excerpts, as fol 
lows: 

First of all the splendid singing of Mrs. Etta Miller Orchard, who 


sang Hawley’s Love You, Dear,” 
excelled, and who was vociferously encored.—Cooperstown Republi 


“Because I in a way not to be 


can. 


Mrs. Orchard, the new soprano, is petite and of decided brunette 
type, the Spanish descent showing especially in her dark eyes. Her 
voice is light, brilliant, full and unusually strong in 
the medium register.—Standard Union, Brooklyn. 


vibrant, yet 

Mrs. Orchard is singing a great deal in semi-public these 
days, with social and private clubs of various kinds, and is 
sure to be heard in the larger concerts later. 





Bertha Buckiia’s Violin. 

This well-known solo violinist has a new violin of which 
she is very proud, and small wonder, for it is a genuine 
Stradivarius, from the private collection of G. W. Smith. 
It has been pronounced finer in every respect, both in pres- 
ervation and tone quality, than the Jupiter Strad. Ysaye 
used it in preference to any other last year. 

Miss Bucklin has issued a handsome circular, the front 
page a three-quarter length photograph of herself. This is 


artistically fastened to the circular, and the entire thing 
is most unique., 
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CINCINNATI, December 2, 1899. 


: | *HE second Symphony concert in Music Hall, under Mr. 
Van der Stucken’s direction, presented the following 
program to-night: 


Maurerische Trauermusik. : ie haskiunbtarenhaos Mozart 
First time in Cincinnati 
. Beethoven 


Tschaikowsky 


Symphony No. 6, F major (Pastoral) 

Concerto in D major, for violin. be 
M. Petschnikoff 

Le Rouet d’Omphale, op. 31 

Réverie - Scriabine 


Saint-Saéns 


(First time in America.) 
Entr’acte, Don César de Bazan . Massenet 
The program offered a pleasing contrast of the classic 
and modern. Mr. Van der Stucken’s conception of the 
symphony was redolent of the freshness and buoyancy of 
youth. There was an abundance of poetry about it—with 
out effeminacy. The orchestra played con amore. In the 
concerto the orchestral support was superb. The best work 
appeared in the symphonic poem of Saint-Saéns. There 
were strong contrasts, and the shading down to a pianis 
simo at the close was ideally beautiful 
Petschnikoff received something like an ovation. He is 
truly a player by the grace of God. His delicacy is some 
thing wonderful, and still he may rise to thundering heights 
There is something in his playing always that bespeaks the 
soul. He feels himself what he expresses or depicts on the 
violin. He sang out the melody of the Canzonetta like an 
inspiration. In response to the enthusiasm of the audience, 
which called him out repeatedly, he gave two encores, one 
of them being “La Cygné,” by Saint-Saéns, and the other a 
melody by Tschaikowsky 


’- *+ * 


The first Orpheus Club concert on Wednesday evening, 
November 29, in the Odeon, presented the following pro 
gram: 

Prelude and Fugue, A minor Bach- Liszt 
Sonata, op. 31, No. 3, E flat seethoven 
God Is My Guide Schubert 
Des Abends 
lraumeswirren 
Etude for left hand 


Schumann 
Schumann 
Rubinstein 


Gigue and Variations Raff 
Moonrise Pache 
The Pilot . Spicker 
Scherzo and Variations, C sharp minor Chopin 
Impromptu Russe Chopin-Hambourg 
Erlking Schubert-Liszt 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, N Liszt 
Bedouin Song Foote 


For a first concert the club showed itself in good form 


The tenors were a little rough in the high notes, where 
* ; ° ‘ 
they failed to produce a musical tone. The basses on the 
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other hand were uniformly strong and of fine musical 
quality. The most pretentious number was “The Pilot,” 
by Spicker. With the exception of one stanza, in which 
the tenors strayed from the pitch and the intonation of the 
chorus was faulty, its singing deserved considerable credit 
There was some enthusiasm manifested in the work 

The soloist, Mark Hambourg (and the club ought to be 
thanked for bringing him here), left an impression of posi 
tive greatness. His most astonishing work technically was 
found in the Paganini-Brahms Variations, and his broad 
faculty of interpretation was best seen in the Beethoven 
Sonata and the Bach-Liszt Prelude and Fugue. Ham 
bourg is not only a virtuoso, but a musician with fine 
feeling, who does not allow technical proficiency to over 
ride his musical nature. He plays with an exuberance of 
youth that tells of his power in reserve 

ee 


Clarence Eddy, the distinguished American organist, 
was heard on the great Music Hall organ at the Y. M 
C. A. concert, on Tuesday night, November 28. His 
playing, both as to technic, registration and interpreta 
tion proved him to be a consummate artist 


J. A. Homan 


Mme. Cappiani’s Concert. 


The program of Madame Cappiani’s concert, which will 
take place at Mendelssohn Hall on the evening of De 
cember 8, will be sung by Laura Bellini, soprano; Mme 
Helen Dudley Campbell, mezzo-soprano contralt« Mrs 
Dorothy Rogers Noyes, soprano; Mathilde Hallam Mc 
Lewee, contralto; Dudley Buck, Jr., tenor; Albert Ques 
nel, tenor, and Signor Giuseppe Del Puente, baritone 
The instrumentalists will be Hubert Arnold, violinist 
Giuseppe Dinelli and J. C. Warhurst at the piano 


Preislied, Meistersinger (in German) Wagner 
Albert Quesnel 
Aria, Figlio mio, Prophet Meyerbeer 
Mme. Helen Dudley Campbell 
Violin solo, Adagio Vieuxtemps 
Hubert Arnold 
Aria, Donna Caritea Mercadante 
Song, The Tear Rubinstein 
Mathilde Hallam McLewee 
Tenor aria, The Swan and the Skylark Goring TI 
Dudley Buck, Jr 
Aria, Eri tu, Ballo in Maschera Verd 
Sig. Giuseppe Del Puente 
Aria, Dei Giojelli, Faust Gounod 


Duet, Favorita Donizetti 


Mme. Helen D. Campbell! and Signor G. Del Puente 


Violin solo, Rhapsodie Hongroise Hauser 
Hubert Arnold 
Aria, Ah! fors é lui, Traviata Verd 


(By request.) 
Mrs. Dorothy Rogers Noyes 
Aria, Largo al Factotum, Barbiére Rossin 
Signor Giuseppe Del Puente 
Duet, Cantata, Don Munio. Dudley Buck, Sr 
Mathilda Haliam McLewee and Dudley Buck, Jr 


Virgil Recitals. 


The Virgil Piano School is giving a second series of re 
citals in the recital hall of the school. Miss Marjori« 
Parker, Miss Edith Noyes and Miss Lottie Cole are th 
players. Their program is interesting, and they are play 
ng well. Invitations may be secured by addressing the 
Virgil Piano School, 29 West Fifteenth street 
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Music in the South. 


ATLANTA, Ga., December 2, 1809. 


NE of the largest and most delightful musical organiza 
tions in the South is the Atlanta Symphony Club, of 
this city, a chartered organization that has for its home 
a magnificent clubhouse at the corner of Peachtree and 
Luckie streets, right in the heart of the city, and is sup- 
ported by 250 members, and a Ladies’ Auxiliary of 180 
men bers 
In February, 1899, Ed. A. Harden, one of Atlanta’s prom 
inent young business men, conceived the idea of getting upa 
symphony club, and called together some of the business 
and professional men for the purpose of forming this mu- 
sical club, the object being to bring together musicians, 
singers and lovers of music; the promotion of musical mat- 
ters; entertainments, and the encouragement and advance- 
ment of the members in music and musical literature; the 
entertainment of visitors and such other plans as might be 
determined upon from time to time 
Mr. Harden met with so much encouragement in his 
heme that it was decided to enlarge the scope of the club, 
to move into a clubhouse and engage a musical director, 
nd to proceed at once to the incorporation of the insti- 


regular meeting Mr. Harden was made its 
first president, but afterward resigned to accept the secre- 
tarvship, and J. R. Nutting was elected, and is still, the 
president of the club. 

The board of directors, which is composed of some of 
the strongest and most able business and professional men 
1e citv. by their prompt attendance at directors’ meet- 





ings, and their en iasm and love for the club, have as 


1 it financial success 


{n May. Prof. J]. Lewis Browne, the eminent Southern 


sures 


ymposer, pianist and musical director, of Columbus, Ga., 
was engaged by the club to come to Atlanta and take the 
position of musical director, which position Mr. Browne 
still holds 

Nearly all of the prominent professional and amateur 
musicians of the city are members of this organization, 
while one of the most pleasant features of the club is the 
strong body of workers, constituting the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of which Mrs. John Marshall Slaton is president, and Mrs 
Harry W. Young secretary. These ladies have assisted 
materially in getting up entertainments for the club, and 
have presented to the club a fine collection of books on 
musical subjects 

The clubhouse on Prvor street being already too small 
for the increasing membership of the club, it was decided 
to move into larger and more commodious quarters, and on 
September 1, 1809. the 


on Peachtree street The lower floor of the clubhouse is 


‘lub moved into its present home 


reserved for billiard rooms card rooms. librarv. house 
manager’s room. kitchen and toilet room. while the second 


large auditorium. to be used for 


floor is composed of one 
concerts, recitals, rehearsals and dances 

J. Lewis Browne has just installed in the auditorium a 
magnificent three-manual pipe organ 

A delightful feature of this club is the bi-monthly recitals 
given at the clubrooms. Three public concerts have been 
given at the Grand Opera House. and three presentations of 
the opera “Mikado” have been given at the Opera House 
under the very able management of the musical director 


Owing to his repeated absence from the city, Mr. Harden 
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was obliged to resign the secretaryship of this club on Oc- 
tober 7, and on October 14 Marvin L. Case was elected sec- 
retary, to hold until the next annual meeting in April, 1900. 

The officers and board of directors are as follows: J. R. 
Nutting, president; F. J. Paxon, first vice-president; J. P. 
Stevens, second vice-president; Marvin L. Case, secretary ; 
D. P. Fleischel, treasurer. 

Directors: Hon. Clifford L. Anderson, Peter F. Clarke, 
H. Davis, Sam. W. Goode, Hon. W. M. Kelly, Dr 
H. Williams, Dr. F. G. Leibman, E. G. 
Cothran, Harry W. Young and T. J. 


Prof. A. 
Wm. Owens, J. 
Warner, Charles 
Ripley. 

The success of this club is assured, and all musicians and 
lovers of music in this city have given it their most cordial 
and constant support. 

Edward G. Warner, basso-cantante, gave a recital on 
November 22, at the Capital City Club, the oc- 
an enthusiastic and fashionable gathering. I 
as the pro- 


Wednesday, 
casion for 
much regretted a previous engagement, 


very 
gram promised much. Mrs. O’Brien and Mr. Browne as- 
sisted : 

Honor and Aramis (Sams0)s..ccccccccccccccscocccccesecesecseocs Hande! 
Hour of Sweet Repose.......sccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesesoeees Howe 
Mr. Warner. 
ina Tiers CEI, cnc cocccdccsccesccccscccsesscscsesess Wagner 
Mrs. O’Brien. 

Peetnes 00 Paslbbathis.ccscccndcsrecvccsncccssvsscssvess Leoncavallo 
PRIS cok cece centkescccdeedseustudunsds toctonustsecantenswesoopenont Mattei 
Mr. Warner 
es, alt. 1, TE Bi cnccsvidcvaccnestgsevcecccoedssqcsaresionss Browne 
Coiaetee Tie GG a i ccncciccvcncécddavesesesccivvccvoccvesers Browne 

. Mr. Browne. 
©, Thou Sublime, Sweet Evening Star.............. .. Wagner 
Heimweh ; .. Herbert 
The Myrtle ond Steel.. oni masenedimaees ure . Browne 
Mr WwW arner. 
OP Feld. TR iis edie cc ccscccdtsderrccessdcdecccconscsetessssees Schmidt 
Ca cnkecdasssrcnccoscnidesunonevansersecreceandensoarees Schmidt 
tT odes encodes head ereeneneceieenrnetinrhamaniaauenn Berg 
DEL sécunnddenseenes evasgedsestbhaerbentia veneer yaeaeneed 3rahms 
Pisa oc knisedéccicdoviebecaceesiodicassebscosonneted Franz 
Mrs. O’Brien. 
Se IDL oc etnddudaddadatrvewbensessasdsncesetbesbeasoqsrtned Stuart 
Thou’rt Like Unto a Lovely Flower............-.+eseeeeeeeeee+-5Mith 
Be BA CO va cccvccicesceeccescsscescevsssecieceatsneseed Osgood 
Mr. Warner. 


On Friday, November 24, in the auditorium of the Sym- 


phony Club, the following excellent program was given: 





Mrs. Sarah MacDonald Sheridan, contralto; Fred Weder- 
meyer, clarinet; Sig. A. Frosolon, violin; J. Lewis 
Browne, pianist. 
PROGRAM. 
Sonata, op. 120, No. 1, for clarinet and piano...............++. Brahms 
Sy Ce ED I bdaitcsas doccieseteecssnscsounieswossaedunn Bach 
UT I oon sou ccusbuasactatcotescssccneénsevénceumel Schubert 
ee Te ~ GO SRO. ones cbavcssitocctveestndes sagen ......- Schubert 
womsta,.ops.6, for violin and PlORO. ccsccccccccccvcccccvcccossocess Gade 
SY Mh cist cgasanakc dd conddincelstegenned en dadeooescqgenetenl Liszt 
OEE EE) IE BMI, ciccccccscovcccossvasccageed Grieg 
EN Srcudbns- Sovrdcbiedelvendendhlieotessteountue .. Hillemacher 
Dt FO ig 0 in acnbtiasttersdedvddbxctvesdveesiecoes .. Franz 


Mrs. Sheridan was in fine voice, and fairly delighted her 
audience. She has gained much in her upper notes since 
her trip abroad, while retaining all the fullness and depth 
of her lower register. A sympathetic voice of mellowed 








sweetness and perfect culture; a voice to touch the heart, 
while the exquisite play of her facial expression but deepens 
the charm. 

Schubert’s “Sei mir ge gruesst,” loath to run through 
translation into unfamiliar English; but Liszt’s difficult 
“Die Lorelei” was given in German, and with dramatic 
feeling and power. 

Herr Wedermeyer, to whom we are indebted for our only 
music in summer time—the one attempt to give Atlantians 
the outdoor music that we need—appeared as soloist upon 
the unfamiliar clarinet, and received due applause, though 
I am afraid not appreciation of his difficult and scholarly 
rendition. Signor Frosolon, in Gade’s Sonata, was very 
good, displaying musicianly culture and taste. 

Another concert which I was compelled to miss was given 
at the Jewish Bazaar, now in progress here, on Tuesday 
night last. At this concert Herr Prignitz, Thomas’ former 
concertmeister, once more consented to appear in public, 
for though with us he is not of us, so far as public pre- 
sentations are concerned. For this loss I am somewhat 
consoled. Joseph McLowe has hinted at a series of re- 
citals to be given this winter by Prignitz and himself, em- 
bracing music, divided into eras, from Bach to Rubin- 
stein. Nothing more delightful could be imagined, for in 
spite of his persistent seclusion Prignitz retains all his for- 
mer prestige, and eager listeners will welcome his return to 
the concert stage. 

At a little impromptu concert to-day it was my pleasure 
to hear Professor Barilli and Mr. Griffin in a Mozart so- 
nata for piano and violin. Mr. Griffin is here representing 
the Thomas Orchestra. As coming events cast their shad- 
ows before, Mr. Griffin will pardon me for hoping that he 
foreshadows the orchestra’s coming—devoutly to be wished 
Neva Strauss 


Ruegger in Demand. 


Mile. Elsa Ruegger, who has been termed the “Queen of 
the ’Cello,” in recognition of her pre-eminence an 
artist upon that difficult instrument, continues to in 
demand in the metropolis. Within the past ten days Mlle 
Ruegger has played at the Metropolitan Opera House 
with orchestra; at the Freundschaft Club the same even- 
ing; at the Liederkranz, with orchestra under Dr. Paul 
Klengel, the following evening. Last Wednesday night 
she played with orchestra at Carnegie Hall, and again 
Sunday night at the same place with the Kaltenborn 
forces. 


as 


be 





Van Norman Musicale. 
Madame Van Norman has issued 500 invitations for a 
new spa- 
122 


large reception and musicale, to be given in the 
cious parlors of the Van Norman Institute, 120 and 
West Seventieth street, Friday evening, December 8. 
The program will be given by the following professional 
Miss Ida Nuhn, mezzo soprano; Miss Elizabeth 
the rising basso, André Destamps; Miss 
Miss Jessie MacIntyre, violinist 


pupils : 
Parrott, 
Edith Haines, 


soprano; 
pianist ; 
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is not in order to make comparisons, but the Chicago 
Louis observes many interesting differ 


| 1 

visitor to St. 
ences in the musical happenings of the two cities, and there 
are also several similarities. If Chicago during the past five 
years has forged ahead until it is now recognized as an art 
centre, St. Louis has advanced in like proportion during the 
past year, and in the matter of clubs and societies in num 
ber and importance is on a footing equal to that of any city 
As a fact the work of the Apollo Club is 


considered to be unequaled by any similar organization in 


1 the country. 
the 
maennerchor are fired with enthusiasm and ardor to make 
the “Apollo ’ And right well 
are they succeeding under the magnetic conductorship of 
that great leader, Alfred Robyn. The word “great” 
advisedly. Robyn is a great conductor, a genius, an artist 


country, and the eighty men who compose this famous 


second to none in the world 
is used 


in every sense of the term, and he is an extraordinary mu 


sician. Even in St. Louis, the city where he was born and 


has lived, he is recognized not only as Robyn the friend and 
but as Robyn the 


recognition can there be than the prophet with honor in his 


acquaintance, artist And what greater 
own city? 

Apollo 
it possesses an 
able manage 


of life. 


share of public favor 


The Choral Symphony is the counterpart of the 


Club of Chicago, that to an extent 


This year the 
ment of Homer Moore, 


except 


orchestra. society, under the 


has taken a new lease and 
bids fair to gain and retain a large 
I was present at a Choral rehearsal, which in precision of 
attack and excellence of shading was worth a concert per- 
formance. Singular unanimity and cordialty existed, every 
one appearing to work toward securing good results 

In no small measure is the advancement of the last few 
to the new building which to St. Louis stands 
relation the (Arts 


The dedication has not really taken place, 


months due 
in the 
Chicago. 


Iding does to 


al- 


as Fine Bui 


same 


though concerts have been given there, and it remains for 
Charles Galloway to really dedicate the building with an 
organ recital December 12 

To St. Louis the Odéon comes as a boon and a bless 
ing. It was needed. Music heretofore has heen scattered 
all over the city, the artists have been practically unac- 
quainted with each other, and except for the few who have 
secured prominence, the great body is almost unknown 
As in Chicago so it is in St. Louis, good musicians there 
are by the score, but narrowed down into small circles, 
they lose ambition and are satisfied to make a mere liv 
ing, seeking no outside recognition. That is how the 
stranger is hampered in the endeavor to understand the 
precise musical condition. There may be about two dozen 
musicians whose names are in constant mention in St 
Louis, but anyone is aware that it would be simply im 
possible for so small a number to make or unmake the 
musical situation. The chief factor in musical upbuild 
ing is the earnest, painstaking teacher, whose life in his 
work, and to whom comes neither the time nor oppor- 
tunity to show his capabilities, and to this class will the 
building of the Odéon. It will serve a purpose; it will 
focus the musical interests of the city, as the Fine Arts 
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Pupils in Dresden. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden ; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils 
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3uilding of Chicago has done for that city; it will bring 
into contact the tried and the untried musician; it will 
establish a spirit of fellowship and create a bond of art 
which would be impossible to obtain in any other man- 
ner. And what severe obstacles have been surmounted! 
The sneers and the jibes of the incredulous who predicted 
certain failure, the half hearted interest of those who 
should have been most interested. Mr. Swasey and Homer 
Moore set out on a difficult task, but have accomplished 
their ambition, and St. Louis is their debtor. The riches 
of no individual is responsible ior the splendid temple of 
music which is now the pride of the city. The work, the 
incessant work, and brains of Mr. Swasey, impulsed by 
the continuous urgings of Homer Moore in the Globe 
Democrat, alone have the honor of raising this magnificent 
building from the realms of hopeful infancy to so delight 
ful a realization 

The Odéon is indeed a building to be proud of; it isa 
fitting temple for the great artists of the world to be heard 
in; it will appeal to the managers all over the country as 


the one place of all others in St. Louis to take their at 


tractions. 


Reference has been made to the two dozen prominent 
musicians Among those whose names are household 
words in St. Louis are the Epsteins, whose conservatory 1s 
the one establishment which is immediately recalled to any 


one seeking a college education 


The conservatory em- 
braces all branches of musical art. Ever since its formation 
the Beethoven Conservatory, conducted by the Messrs. Ep 
stein, has stood for the highest in music, and especially is 
this true of the piano department and the pupils of A. I 
Epstein. It was with real pleasure that I heard a perform 
ance last week from a student who could not have been 
more than thirteen years old. Exclusive study with A. I 
Epstein from the commencement had resulted in this young 
boy giving a performance which for neatness, phrasing and 
intelligent workmanship might have been envied by pianists 
of far greater pretensions. But the Epsteins are noted for 
the fine performances of their pupils, the quality of mu 
sicianship and the thoroughness of the instruction given 
Associated with the musical life of the city for many years, 
the standing of the Beethoven Conservatory is unique; it 1s 
the college of music par excellence) The Epstein brothers 
and Mr. Waldauer, who control the destinies of the con 
servatory, are esteemed and respected for their methods 
and their high standard 
* * 
With one such established conservatory as that referred 


to above, there would not appear to be room for another 


and yet rumor has it that the proprietor of the Review and 
sheet music publishing house is to open a similar institution 
in the near future, and within a few yards of the Beethoven 
Conservatory. Naturally he would not be far away from 
Beethoven, as his love for the name may possibly o’er 
shadow any want of cordiality for the institution. In con 
junction with his sons, Beethoven and Karl, and his nephew 
the promoter of the new musical school will, it is said 


seek the patronage of the St. Louis public. One may qu 
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tion his discretion in this enterprise, but certainly not his 
courage. 
, & -@ 

Of all the artists in St. Louis in recent years none has so 
speedily become recognized as. Charles Galloway, the or 
ganist, whose fame extends far beyond the confines of his 
own city. Both as player and teacher, Mr. Galloway has 
attained unusual success, his engagements for recitals have 
been numerous and his performances have earned him 
praises from both press and public. He is recognized as a 
concert organist, scholarly yet pleasing, refined and powerful 
In cities where organ recitals had been unattended with en 
thusiasm, Mr. Galloway has gained the plaudits of the entire 
audience. Recently in St. Louis Mr. Galloway gave a re 
cital which had the unexpecied result of being redemanded 
and he repeated the identical program to an audience which 
taxed the capacity of the church to its utmost. As a teacher 
Mr. Galloway’s name ranks with the highest. No better 
proof of this can be found than in the fact that pupils com 
irom long distances to take weekly lessons. From Colun 
bia, Mo., De Soto, Springfield and Cincinnati come stu 
dents who value Mr. Galloway at his proper value and con 
sider it a duty to profit by his instruction /f course, his 
local class is very large, and considering that he only re 
turned less than a year ago, his quickly gained position 


may be called phenomenal 


In nothing does St. Louis resemble Chicago so much as 
n the matter of local artists who are expected by the so 
cieties—mostly societies governed by women—to give their 


services at the various entertainments gratis Instances 
ave not been rare where the artist received a proposition 
to perform an entire program for the sake of the prestige 
to be gained. The Union Musical Club, under the pres 
dency of Mrs. Philip N. Moore, is, I am given to under 
stand, a great offender in this respect. I am further 
that it is not at all uncommon for a newly arrived artis 


oO receive a communication to the effect that the club will 


lave no objection to listen to a program, and that really it 


s most advantageous for any artist to have the influence 
und patronage of the club. The artist is urged to view the 


matter in the proper spirit and to sensibly consider the 
proposition. If the newly arrived artist is at all susceptible 


the feelings of the club which 





r has a regard f 
siderately wants services gratis, he or she immediately falls 
n with the suggestion. Not infrequently it happens that a 
cleverly worded hint to the effect that the favored party is 
really the artist, and that on the principle a penny saved 
1ematically worked out the 


irtist is not giving, but receiving. indeed, instead of pet 


Ss a penny earned, it can be mat! 


forming a program gratis, that he or she is really earning 
$200 or $300 inasmuch as the rent of hall and program 
printing bills are saved Sx metimes the secretary otf a clul 
s more truthfully inclined, and writes: ““We are obliged t 
local artists to appear on our programs gratis, as all our 
y this year is appropriated for foreign artists.” But 
here will surely be a revolt against this species of black 
because it n‘s virtually to blackmail when a clul 
wiates tha e price of the prestige and influence is at 
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entertainment gratis Already there is much discussion 
relative to the attitude of the clubs toward the St. Louis 
artisis, which is quickly coming to a climax. The keynote 
as been struck by Homer Moore, who is skillfully trying 


to obtain a proper status for the St. Louis musician with the 
various societies, and as manager of the Choral Symphony 
has engaged a number of the most prominent soloists of 
the city to appear in some of the principal concerts this sea 
son. In speaking of Homer Moore’s attitude with regard 
to the payment of local artists, a prominent musician said 
If Moore had contributed nothing else to the cause of 
music he would have earned the gratitude and respect of 
musicians here because he has insisted upon the local repre 
sentatives being paid $50 instead of $25. Until Homer 
Moore came here we considered ourselves fortunate to get 
$25 from some of these societies. that pay from $150 to $300 
and expenses for an outside artist whose work is oftentimes 
inferior to that of our own people : 

But appreciation and interest on the part of the members 
of the various clubs do not extend beyond their own im 
tive clubs. Local 


events are not patronized by the society leaders and their 


mediate efforts and those of their respe 


friends, and for the most part the visiting artists, unless 
ensationally advertised, are also left to linger in the disdain 
f these music loving women whose knowledge and love 
of art apparently end with their own performance. Is it 
not a fact that the Spiering Quartet, now giving a series of 
chamber concerts unsurpassed in the country, but for the 
recognition and patronage accorded by their fellow artists 


ind the music students of St. Louis, are absolutely un 


heeded by the members of the clubs devoted to music? Is 
t not a fact that of all the much vaunted enthusiasm of the 
Union Musical Club not enough was discovered to obtain 
more than one subscription out of the whole membership 
and that one ticket holder was conspicuous by her absence? 
The outlook for the musician would be dismal indeed if 
existence depended upon the support accorded by such clubs 


us the Union Musical 


In this delightful home hotel—The Beers—are to be found 
everal resident artists who live here the year round and 


gather a coterie of the most cultured musical and social 





people of the city Here it is possible to have an informal 
orning musicale on very short notice, and when a few 
eet p sly, as happens very frequently, the most 
natural thing to occur is a short program. At one of these 
sudden “informals” last week I heard the tenor, Gerald 


Gerome, whose operatic singing both in America and Eng 
and has been marked by signal success, earning well deserved 


praise from the critics and offers from the managers. Mr 


Gerome possesses a beautifu vice and a thoroughly artistic 
temperament That he has been remarkably well schooled 
in be se y | nterpretation of both classic songs and 


pera. Equally at home in the lighter forms of music, Mr 


P edly 1 acquis on t the n usik al forces of 
St. Lou Rumor, however, has it that this tenor, who, by 
“ sa excellent example if the Trabadelo method 
1 ! j 


not unlikely t ppear at an early date in Chicago, and 
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may eventually make that city his home, where his friends, 
numbering into the hundreds, would rejoice at seeing such 
a popular and cultivated singer as Gerald Gerome among 
















































































them. 

Another artist one meets in The Beers is Mrs. Kate G. 
Broaddus, the distinguished vocal teacher, who for many 
years has held a position unequaled in St. Louis. She is 
the teacher of the society people and also several of the 
leading professionals, notably Charles Humphrey and Ade- 
laide Kalkmann, both of whom studied with her until going 
abroad to finish their musical education. Mrs. Broaddus 
is a gentlewoman of the highest attainments, progressive, 
artistic and capable. She is noted for the results she has 
obtained in tone production and pronunciation, all her pupils 
bearing unmistakable evidences of thorough training in 
both these important subjects. It would be scarcely pos- 
sible to find a more capable teacher than Miss Broaddus, 
combining as she does the qualities of sound musicianship 
and the power to awaken and retain interest. 

A charming caller who happened in at our informal mu- 
sical morning was Miss Jeannette Mac Clanahan, a soprano 
from New York, whose career; bright as it was in the East, 
was abruptly interrupted by the iliness of her mother, who 
is residing in St. Louis. Miss Mac Clanahan has now re- 
solved to remain here and enter the Western musical field, 
and for such voice and singing there should indeed be a 
large measure of success. 

Several musicians in a position to speak with authority 
say that Miss Mac Clanahan is without a rival in St. Louis, 
and that no soprano here can approach her for style and 
Her singing is certainly delightful and is re- 
She is equally at 


appearance 
markable for purity of tone and diction. 
home in French, German and English songs. singing in all 
As 


a concert performer Miss Mac Clanahan should be in de- 


three languages with distinction and excellent accent 


mand. She has sung at many of the principal concerts in 
New York and in private Unfortunately St. 
Louis does not indulge in many private musical functions 


musicals. 


at which artists of reputation can appear, as artists of rep- 
utation will not sing gratis, and St. Louis people. with few 
exceptions, are not yet prepared to pay for private musical 
entertainment. The press in speaking of Miss Mac Clana 
han has invariably praised her work. and her career in the 


West should be successful. 


Of the coming singers of St. Louis no one is accomplishing 
I He has 


more in his art than James J. Rohan, the baritone 


a splendid voice, is artistic and sings with intelligence. 


Very noticeable in his singing are the pianissimo effects that 


he gains. I heard him the other night at the house of a 
well-known artist accompanied by Alfred Robyn. He sang 
three of four selections from oratorio and ballads. Mr. 


Rohan’s field of labor should be the concert stage, as he is 
a singer far too accomplished not to make use of such rare 
talents as fortune has bestowed on him. 

* 


+ + 


No more enthusiastic and capable worker in St. Louis 


Henneman singer, teacher 
Mr. Henne- 
succeeded in 


In his studio 


Alexander 
An 


opposition 


is there than as 
musician, 
has 


making himself a power in St. Louis. 


and concert giver. earnest 


man, despite and rivalry, 
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great art as to his personality. And it was not the person 


building are to be found many of the leading musicians, 
and at his Sunday musicales they congregate and make 
acquaintance one with another. 

Mr. Henneman has a beautiful tenor voice, which has 
been cultivated by Sbriglia, and it will not be contrary 
to anticipation if he supersedes some of the Western 
tenors who, much more widely known, are decidedly not 
his equal. In serious work especially he excels, his sing- 
ing of Brahms and Schumann being exceptionally mu- 
sicianly. In his Mr. Henneman is having 
thorough recognition, pupils who know of his work com- 
No one labors 


class, too, 
ing from long distances to study with him. 
with greater self-effacement for the benefit of music than 
Alexander Henneman. 

No better indication of the progression of a city can be 
found than in the advent of the Eastern artist. Two ex- 
to the forces St. Louis have 
made recently and both through the offices 
Homer Moore, in whose church choir they were offered 
positions upon advantageous terms. The newcomers in 
question, Miss Adah Bryant and Harry J. Fellows, are 
well known in New York and the Miss 
Bryant is a contralto of unusual promise, sings well and 
has already become a valuable member to the musical 
Harry J. Fellows is a tenor who has twice 
is a cultivated, experienced singer, 
Moore can well be congratu 


cellent additions of been 


ol 


good 


Eastern cities. 


profession. 
toured the 
and on whose engaging Mr 
lated. The balance of the personnel of the quartet in 
the First Presbyterian Church f Miss Mary 
Norris Berry, the favorite young soprano, and Homer 
Moore, baritone. An at this church the 
violin and harp accompaniment, making the musical ser 
vice more than unusually enjoyable (always supposing that 
one goes to church solely for the purpose of an enjoyable 
musical service), especially as the violinist and harpist 
are both accomplished young artists. The question of 
music in churches is not open to discussion in St. Louis; 
One organist 


country, 


consists ¢ 


is 


innovation 


no music, no church seems to be the idea. 
informed me he always managed to get in all the music 
for the quartet and a rattling good organ solo before the 
sermon came on. The compliment to the preacher is 
somewhat: invidious, but the audience, no congregation, 
evidently appreciates this organist’s kindly solicitude for 


their temporal welfare 


* * * 


A great move is to be made toward extending the ac- 
quaintance of musical St. Louis. Three hundred and sixty 
members of the Choral Symphony Society of St. Louis, 
under the management of Homer Moore, are to journey 
to Kansas City to give a concert at Convention Hall 
December 8. The will be Homer Moore and 
Clementine De Vere. 

The Choral Symphony 
oughly into the spirit of the affair and are keenly alive to 


soloists 


members have entered thor- 


the honor of the occasion. . 


* * - 


And who shall say that the Apollo Club, of St. Louis, 
under the direction of Alfred Robyn, is not to make a visit 
to Chicago? 

In one or two of the St 
Pachmann was relative not so much to his pianism and his 


Louis papers reference to De 
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ality as we know him to-day, but the imaginings of a few 
who remembered some former idiosyncracies. In contra- 
distinction to this Miss Bettie Mahan, the well-known or- 
ganist and cultivated musician of this city, writing of De 
Pachmann’s art says: 

“Heretofore De Pachmann has confined his program 
to the works of Chopin. On this occasion he displayed his 
versatility by selections from Weber, Schumann and Men- 
delssohn, and as piéces de résistance, a group of Chopin 
numbers. It goes without saying that a great exponent of 
Chopin would play Schumann delightfully, as both these 
tone poets reveled in metaphysical and psychological realms 
Especially noticeable in the Schumann group was the ‘Vo- 
gel als Prophet,’ that mystical, melancholy excerpt from the 
‘Waldscenen’; then, by way of a wholesome contrast, the 
Mendelssohn ‘Rondo Capriccioso’ was given in the true 
spirit of such a composition. Such storms of applause 
greeted this number, out of pure, unmixed delight, in happy 
reminiscence (for where is the ardent student of music who 
has not drunk deeply of the pure, sparkling fountain of 
this beautiful Capriccioso) he repeated the Finale that is 
marked ‘con fuoco’ in the same rapid tempo as before, only 
giving an exhibition of capricious wit in the dynamic ef 
fect. The wild applause this elicited, as he gave this won 
derful proof of his virtuosity, was graciously followed as 
an encore by Weber’s ‘Perpetual Motion,’ which almost 
took the breath of the students and lovers of the great art 
Then followed in due time the Chopin group. The vo 
cabulary of superlatives has no doubt been exhausted in the 
notices of De Pachmann. So the readers of this paper are 
referred to the reviews and of the day for dis 
riminating and instructive criticisms on this musical phe 
nomenon. The Etudes and Mazurka were especially beau 
tiful. The A flat Valse Brillante a Valse 
Brillante should be presented, as distinctive from the Valse 
Many doubts have been expressed in regard to this 
We must remember 


journals 


was given as 
Lente 
same tempo which De Pachman takes 
there are waltzes to be listened to and waltzes to be danced 
to. Since the time of Strauss the waltz has become more 
dreamy; previous to that time the movement was more 
rapid. As Chopin gives the mark Brillante and repeats it 
toward the close, it is to be inferred that such an authority 
as De Pachmann, who is the high priest of Chopin, inter 
prets the word Brillante as the composer meant it should 
De Pachmann, aside from being a master and inter 
preter, unconsciously the attitude of a teacher 
He turns to his audiences for sympathy. and tries in his 
own original way to transport them to the realms of his 


be. 
assumes 


tone world. 

“Apropos of the above, it does not seem amiss to say that 
Chopin, more than any other composer, understood the lim 
itations as well as possibilities of the piano. By confining 
himself exclusively to it he consecrated his genius. He 
looked to the clang of the piano string for the production 
of his tone. He only used the keyboard as a means, mak 
ing technical virtuosity subservient thereto. His sweeping 
arpeggios, like unto a harp swung in the air; his legato 
movements, stately and reposeful; harmonic progressions 
enriching the wondrous music, the rubato tempo employed 
by him in the ebb and flow of a marvelous rhythm 

“These subtleties cannot be acquired, but must be the in 
To repro 


teg 
leg 


ral part or temperament of the interpreter 
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duce Chopin he must know Chopin’s language, the language 
of the tone poet who originated it, from its alphabet to its 
most intricate arabesque. One who could listen to what the 
vibrations of the strings and the sound-board had to say, 
vibrations echoing the voices of angels and demons alike 
from the fairy palace of Chopin’s tone world, De Pachmann 
with phenomenal powers came. 

“Other pianists, such as Rubinstein, Von Bulow, Pade- 
rewski and contemporary virtuosi, have given us repeated 
proofs of their greatness and technic and all that pertains 
to virtuosity in their several contrasting types, but it re 
mained for a De Pachmann to become the oracle of Cho 
pin, and we must explain, as did poor Schumann at the 
time Chopin flashed upon the musical world, ‘Off with hats 
gentlemen, a genius!’” 


Milton Griffith, in addition to his duties as resident cor 
respondent of this paper, and as secretary of the Choral 
Symphony Society, is also engaged in teaching. He yet 
finds time to fill several concert and recital dates, his latest 
appearance being at the Woman’s League of the West 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Griffith was assisted by Miss 
Eleanor Stark 


The rich measure of success achieved by the Castle Square 
Opera Company, owned by Henry Savage, in Chicago, has 
been duplicated in the strongest way here. To one so ac 
cusiomed to the performances in Chicago, whose pleasant 
duty it had been to record the various operas offered week 
after week, the excellence of the performance was not in any 
way unexpected. Neither was it surprising to find the per 
formance of a Castle Square Company very perfect in de 
tail and ensemble. The opera was “Martha,” excellently 
staged, and with few exceptions capitally cast. The really 
weak spot in the cast is Mr. Hinshaw, who with a shawl 
carried over his arm in Toreador fashion, was decidedly 
not created to sustain the role he undertook. He is not yet 
an acceptable singer, neither is he a capable actor Mr 
Hinshaw evidently possesses a fairly good voice, and with 
further tuition of a more artistic character may develop 
qualities which are now inconspicuous. The women of the 
cast earned their laurels fairly. Miss Adelaide Norwood is 
an excellent artist, well trained and with good stage pres 
ence, while Miss Maud Lambert, in a better part than ever 
she was given in Chicago, showed that she could ably sus 
tain any character. Miro Delamotta, the tenor, sang and 
acted with intelligence. To this great and immediate suc- 
cess and the recognition accorded by the St. Louis public 
the clever handling of Mr. Southwell, the resident manager, 
has contributed in a very remarkable degree. He is evi- 
dently a man of excellent judgment, keenly alive to every 
necessity and indefatigable in his efforts to do justice to a 
position of very great responsibility. 

FLORENCE FRENCH 


Richard Burmeister. 


Burmeister has been engaged as soloist for one of Phila- 
delphia’s Symphony Society concerts in Philadelphia. In 
the same city he will play with the Kneisel Quartet on De 
cember 18. 


Carl Recital. 


HE increasing popularity of the Carl organ recitals was 


again demonstrated by the large audience which com 
pletely filled the Old First Presbyterian Church on Tuesday 
afternoon. 

An unusually attractive program had been prepared by 
Mr. Carl, who was in excellent form, his playing being 
marked by artistic sympathy and a high order of technic 
Mr. Carl appeared in the dual role of composer and organ 
ist, displaying equal ability in the creative and interpreta 
tive phrases of the art. 

A new suite for the organ by Reginald Steggal (played 
for the first time in this country), a Bach Praeludium and 
Fugue, and a brilliant Gavotte, by Martini, figured in the 
list of works performed at this recital, which proved one 
of the most interesting of the present series 

Mme. Anita Rio sang a Gounod aria with good effect, and 
Willis Bacheller was heard to advantage in “In Gemisco 
from Verdis Requiem 

The final recital of the series will be given on Tuesday 
evening, December 12, at 8 o'clock. The soloists will be 
Miss Florence McDougall, soprano, of Florence, Italy; An 
dreas Schneider, baritone, and Master Richard Key, violin 
ist, and pupil of Ovide Musin 

This will be the annual evening concert, and Mr. Carl 


will present a specially prepared program 


More Hambourg Press Notices. 


Of the two recitals giver by Mark Hambourg, the bril 
liant young Slav pianist, at Mendelssohn Hall, on the after 





oons of November 22 and 23, respective ly, the papers spoke 


as follows: 





In the Allegro f the great “Faschingschwank f Se nr 
there is something large and masculine, and Mr. Hambourg 
completely realized that phase of its beauty. His playing had a 
the fire, a the breadth thai could have been desired The Ro 
mance demands feminine grace and intuition Here, too, Mr 
Hambourg came very close to giving an ide interpretation 
Through both the Chopin numbers one could fee! the breadth as 


well as the intensity of the composer's thought, nor did Mr. Han 


ourg do aught to sentimentalize then t was a man’s music being 
terpreted by a man.—Samuel Swift, in New York Mail and Ex 


ress, November 23, 1299 


Mr. Hambourg played some of his selections with most compelling 
suthority, in a way to stun and bewilder. Everything he undertook 
was marked by intelligence and breadth of conception. His technic 
was positively staggering in its completeness and power, his das 


and brilliancy were fascinating, but the climax of the afternoon was 
reached in the Rubinstein Study. It was one of the most remark 
able performance that has ever been done here New York Com 
mercial Advertiser, November 23, 18909 


His playing was characterized by great clearness of enunciation and 
distinctness of phrasing, showing that on the intellectual side of art 
the pianist is an artist of high rank New York Post, November 


23, 1599 


Mr. Hambourg, in spite of his youth, is fully equipped with all 
the technical power and brilliancy which we expect in the virtuoso 
He offered us a series of surprises in the way of dazzling virtuosity. 
most astounding feats of 
virtuosity ever heard in New York New York Sun, November 


The Brahms variations were one of the 


24, 1599. 


Mark Hambourg reached the climax of his achievements yester 


day afternoon in the Paganini variations of Brahms’ op. 35, which 
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he played in the most dazzling manner imaginable. His speed was 
ttle less than terrific et through it all he maintained a clearness 
of exposition, a sense of ythr and a symmetry of proportion that 
showed what a remarkable master of | nstrument he is, Rosen- 
hal played ther yut he w nable to breathe a lifelike warmth 
nto them; but t y ng man was able to reveal in a most com 
pelling way the wealtl ft sical beauty that lies within them.- 


New York Commercial Advertiser, November 24, 1899 


that heaven can be 





A young heaver r I ne wil velieves 

aiken by force New York Tribune, November 23, 1899 

Everything that Hambourg did yesterday afternoon was marked 
by well defined individuality, and as such was extremely interest 


ng.—New York World, November 23, 1899 


= 
His performance of the Rameau number was a dazzling exhibition 
f clearness and rapidity in scale playing, but to the musical elect 
the interpretation of the Schumann number was the most satisfy 
ng of the afternoon, for it revealed in the player the possession of 
genuine musical gifts.—W. J. Henderson in the New York Times, 


This program demonstrated again the pianist’s enormous techni 
ul skill and his exuberant recklessness in its employment. Mr 
Hambourg’s musical promise seems as great as ever.—Mail and 


Express, New York, November 24, 1899 


Again the piano world was amazed yesterday afternoon when the 

ung prodigal of thirds and xths, Mark Hambourg, gave his sec 
nd piano recita t Mendelssohn Ha There were many pianists 
n the | e, and there were times when they almost rose to their 
feet in their excitement at the wonderful feats of technical skill. It 
may be said that his talent for the instrument is equal to that of 
any man now living, and most of those dead who are remembered 
by the present generation, and as tor is technic t is as dazzling 


s that of Rosentha New York Times, November 24, 1890. 





The ar ng dexterity { Mark Hambourge was shown again yes 
te aft n at | second recita He played the Brahms 
ariation n a Paganini theme with an audacity that was fairly 

inning The greater the technical difficulties the surer his tri 
mf New York World (Evening), Novembe 4, 18909. 

Y g H g wa xtraordinary technical form. In the 

er Pag t riations Brahm € aid the last word 

ex He played ther 1 speed whi ild n have 
r eate und it was superlative stirring New York W 
‘ . er S99 

L. M. Ruben, 


L. M. Ruben, who for a long time has been identified 
with the Maurice Grau Opera Company and the Metro 
politan Opera House, is devoting himself entirely to the 


interests of Rafael Joseffy, for whom he has booked an 
} 


extensive recital tour, and who has been playing to the 
piaying 


capacity of the houses and meeting everywhere with his 
usual phenomenal success 

Mr. Ruben, who has opened his new offices at Astor 
Court Building, will also represent other leading artists 


in the operatic and concert field 


Woman's Press Club. 

The tenth anniversary of the Woman’s Press Club, of 
New York city, was celebrated in the Chapter Room of 
Carnegie Hall on November 25. A program of unusual ex 
cellence was prepared by Madame Evans von Klenner, who 


is chairman of the entertainment committee 
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Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton at Ogontz School. 
N Tuesday evening, November 28, the vocal depart- 


O ment, assisted by the Ogontz School Orchestra, Miss 
Ogden, leader, gave a brilliant concert, and reflected credit 
upon the school, in which every branch of learning and art 
is governed by the highest standard. Belle Dun- 
ham and Jennie Hill, of Chicago, sang with artistic grace 
Schubert. Miss May Kathryn 
sang “The Shadow Song” from 
Her reading and singing would 
Her exquisite, 


Misses 


songs from Grieg and 
Cordes, of Denver, Col., 
“Dinorah,”” Meyerbeer. 
have done credit to a professional singer. 
bird-like tone and technic created surprise and enthusiasm. 

Miss Amy Rose Vansant, a former pupil of Ogontz 
School and still a pupil of Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton, has for 
the past year been receiving gratifying applause for her ar- 
tistic singing. Her dramatic soprano voice was heard on 
this occasion to advantage in Meyerbeer s aria, ‘Roberto, 
tu Che Adora.”” Her clear enunciation and control over her 
voice and dramatic power were a revelation to those who 
heard her. 

The Ogontz Orchestra is composed of the young ladies of 
the school, trained by Mr. Van Gelder and Miss Ogden. 
The “Marche Solennelle,” showed careful 
study and understanding on the part of the performers. 
Paul Volkmann, a professional pupil of Mrs. Caperton, sang 
His glorious tenor 


from Gounod, 


the “Prayer” from Wagner’s “Rienzi.” 
voice never sounded more beautiful than in this number. 
eine Blume,”’ by Liszt. The 
famous aria, “Che faro Eu- 
and expression as only Mrs. 


His encore was “Du bist wie 
program closed with Gluck’s 
rydice,”” sung with much soul 
Caperton, with her powerful and sympathetic dramatic con- 
tralto voice, can sing. The Ogontz Chorus sang as a clos- 
ing number two famous old Jacobite songs, Mrs. Caperton 
singing the solo and the chorus joining in after each verse. 

These were arranged by Mrs. Caperton with orchestra 
and singing. From the enthusiasm with which they were 
sung it is clear that Prince Charlie still has a clan in Ogontz 
School. 


Credit Due. 
HE remarkable photograph of Petschnikoff, the great 
violinist, which appeared on the front page of THE 
Musica Courter last Wednesday, was the work of the 
Prince Studio, 31 Union Square, Gassford & Van Brunt 
proprietors. It was a genuine art photograph. 


Frank King Clark’s Triumph. 

Frank King Clark’s triumph at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Saturday evening at the grand benefit concert, and 
on the following evening at Carnegie Hall, brings more 
prominently before the musical people of the metropolis a 
name which will be distinctly associated henceforth among 
those of the leading singers on American soil. Few artists 
in this country can look forward to such an active season 
of engagements as Mr. Clark. 

The secret of his remarkable success since his first public 
appearance several years ago may be found in the manly, 
robust qualities of his basso voice. With the applause at- 
tending his appearance in New York still ringing in his 
ears, Mr. Clark returns to Chicago to sing with a brilliant 
cast in “Samson and Delilah,” at the Auditorium, with the 
Chicago Apollo Club. With the passing of the grand opera 
season in that city the attention of the musical colony will 
be directed toward this performance as the chief musical 
event of the last month of the year. The adaptability and 
range of Mr. Clark’s voice are especially appreciated in such 
halls as the Metropolitan Opera House, Carnegie Hall and 
the Auditorium, in Chicago, where he has been frequently 
heard before. Although his advent in music is but a matter 
of a few years, Mr. Clark has been associated with many 
of the Titans in the musica! world. 


The John Church Company’s Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: 


Sweetest Flower That Blows. ......cccccccccsccccsccccsces C. B. Hawley 
Miss Fannie Wentworth, November 21..Chislehurst, England 
Hayden Coffin, November 23........ Crystal Palace, Sydenham 


November 24...........Maidenhead 
PEE Bhi cccvccsisccve Piccadilly 


Miss Fannie Wentworth, 
Madame Wilson-Osman, 


Mme. Blanche Marchesi, November 24............... Bradford 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi, November 3o.............. Southport 
Love Is o Fickness Pull of Woes. .....ccccccececcesecees H. W. Parker 
rhe Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest............... H. W. Parker 


Mme. Blanche Marchesi, November 24....Bradford, England 


Mme. Blanche Marchesi, November 30.............. Southport 
Madame Wilson-Osman, November 24.............-- Piccadiliy 
TE TTS, FROVOUIDEE Otic ecccsceccecencccescenes Croydon 
Miss Lucia Fydell, December 1................000- Kensington 
Bie Fa bideacnthbcesieterbssssdayoavcesescesskenn Liza Lehmann 
Kennerley Rumford, November 25....St. James’ Hail, London 
Kennerley Rumford, December 2.................. Manchester 
Kennerley Rumford, December 2..................+ Edinburgh 
All Is Still and Love’s Message.....................-Milton Wellings 


A. Chenery, November 3o............... Eaton Place, London 


PIANO RECITALS BY EMIL LIEBLING. 
November 16, Shelbyville, Ky.— 


PE IE cl cid dinedadhns ecnciedsanctdondbsvenntbies Emil Liebiing 
November 16, Lexington, Ky. 
RE SE nictbubabeasecnhedbadedéadeensenecedhcossen Emil Liebling 


November 17, Terre Haute, Ind.- 

EE SN evi Fuptrenenndtede dead <dtuestorssensptecres cas Emil Liebling 
November 18, Evansville, Ind.— 

DR Bac oc cn ttietinectbpoonbecdcowtinécicidsvetcevcta 

Pe ie aiedtedsreetebccccqeadsses ccctesekscsusdsianucee 
November 25, Milwaukee, Wis.— 

RE Se Ey ha ccncevicesunitesisecsuiadanes ded’ Emil 


Emil Liebling 


Liebling 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA (November 20). 


CN Tc cinesidé nad covseentatussnerenetagniubsbsocwens Emil Liebling 
Miss Alice Talcott. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILL. (November 18. 


CT Bie ritwsiovedés cutescdtbocovccddecestesbssnvediee Buzzi Peccia 
Se POEs dete ccscsceccctatecctiwbiansivisecescosees 


Miss Lorraine Decker. 


Buzzi Peccia 


WINDSOR HALL, MONTREAL, CANADA (November 23). 
NE bho ccinnicsyvevtsetneabitsieuntss DeKoven 
Watkin Mills. 

QUARTET CLUB, GALVESTON, TEX. (November 29.) 
BEE  pedduwaitvoisowseveceiendiedevetdébecwees eeeoees Liza Lehmann 
FE irs sccdbvee ccccescccscsdscsescvcetiosctectsoseol Campanari 
EY MNEs Cencchoboaccrdedsccnesesonceydd Campanari 
I Fear thy Kisses Campanari 
i ctbiictnctstbevcntisiadinguvtstonntlacveesi . B. Hawley 

Miss Louise Voigt. 





OCEAN GROVE, N. J. (November 30.) 
Fe NE: ie cotcnunee din cidideacetesesesevetsencccetis 
. C. Weeden. 


C. B. Hawley 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO, Ill. (December 1.) 
ee TE Se IIs wediccnksndbccccesoseccsscvaa Liza Lehmann 
David Bispham. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. (December 2.) 


SE cncednds tieduthgidtintammbitbrnsbondedadive 
David Bispham. 


In Liza Lehmann 


MENDELSSOHN HALL, NEW YORK CITY (December 4 and 5). 
PN BN ekcvevitvesisnortctcanvesavivesh Damrosch 


Mendelssohn Club. 


ASSEMBLY HALL, NEW YORK CITY (December 5). 
aD ae th elie s « bakclhed ainddeeerbibdediecedce ..C. B. Hawley 


Robert 


Hosea. 


Manager Charles L. Young has booked Miss Josephine 
Sullivan, the harpist, as the chief attraction of a concert 
under the auspices of the Academy of Music, Saratoga, 
N. Y., December 21. 
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Mr. Gustav Hinrichs. 


SP iegecdaaad HINRICHS leit 
Opera Company as one of its conductors. 


voluntarily the Grau 


It 


We have seen 


was 
not a case of dismissal or dissatisfaction. 
the evidence of it, and all statements to the contrary are 
not compatible with the truth. It was due solely to his 
engagements in the city of New York that Mr. Hinrichs 
was compelled to withdraw from the Maurice Grau Opera 


Company when it was in Chicago. 


Cablegram. 
HE following dispatch has just been received from 
Geneva at this office: “Leonora Jackson, the Amer 


ican violinist, has just made a brilliant success at the Phil 


harmonic concert to-night.—Williams, Geneva, Decem- 


ber 3.” 


Castle Square Opera Company. 

T the American Theatre the Castle Square Opera Com- 
A pany is presenting this week a double bill, namely, the 
first act of “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Monday 
night’s presentations were not. altogether satisfactory, es 
The orchestra was sadly deficient, 


“Fidelio” and 
pecially in the first part. 
the woodwind being dreadfully out of tune during the over- 
ture. The chorus was the only redeeming feature 

Much better results were obtained with “Cavaileria Rus- 
ticana.”. Madame Kronold was an excellent Santuzza, Bar- 
ron Berthald being entirely satisfactory as Turridu. Mr 
Luckstone’s Alfio The choruses 
were superb and the stage settings fine. The orchestra did 
far better than with “Fidelio.” 

The following are the alternating casts for the week: 


FIDELIO 


was deficient vocally 


Leonore, Florestan’s wife, who in her disguise takes the 
name of Fidelio Mary Linck 
Marcellina, daughter of Rocco Marie Mattfeld 
Jacquino, assistant to Rocco, in ve w Marcellina..Clinton Elder 
Pizarro, governor of the prison and enemy to Flor 
estan William Mertens 
, ..W. H. Clark 
Rocco, chief jalior. } Frank Belcher 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 

Kronold 

girl ) .-Grace Golden 
, Bernice Holmes 
) -Frieda Stender 


( Selma 
Santuzza, a village 
Lola, Alfio’s wife.. 
( Barron Berthald 

soldier " 
i Jos. F. Sheehan 
Harry Luckstone 
.-Della Niven 


luriddu, a returned 
Alfio, the 
Turiddu’s 


village teamster 


Lucia, SEs ccncsccsccscescseves 


Bugene A. Bernstein. 


A pleasant musicale was given the evening of November 


30 in Eugene A. Bernstein's studio, No. 160 East Seventieth 
Miss Emma Diamond, one of his pupils, played the 
Hungarian Fantaisie by Liszt. Miss Elizabeth Mandelkern, 
another pupil, played Beethoven’s Concerto in C minor, the 
Bernstein. Ar 
reading of 


street. 


second piano part being performed by Mr 
thur Bernstein, violoncellist, gave a careful 

Goltermann’s Concertstiick. Arnold Volpé, 
played excellently a Romance by Svendsen and 
Wieniawski’s Mazurkas. D. Cantori, baritone, 
Prologue from “Pagliacci” and the Cavatini from “Faust,” 
and the Toreador Song from ‘Carmen At the end of the 
regular program Eugene A. Bernstein played, by special re 
Mr. Bernstein's 


pupils played with taste and showed a clean technic. 


violinist 
of 
the 


one 
sang 


quest, some new compositions by Volpé 
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The Woman’s Musical Club, of Toronto, is meeting every 
week and giving creditable programs. The president is 
Mrs. George Dickson, of St. Margaret’s College. 












*- ¢ * 





The following are a few of the many press notices which 
have been written about Mrs. H. W. Parker, of the Toronto 


CP ne eel , Conservatory of Music’s vocal staff: 
i i ‘ 
Di Sy - ' ) Mrs. Parker, of Toronto, sang her numbers in a most artistic 


7() 













manner.—Hamilton Spectator. 

















Mrs. H. W. 


servatory Hall on Monday evening. The program included Rubin- 





Parker gave a most enjoyable song recital at Con- 
K 






stein’s “Morning Song” and “The Flowers,” Gounod’s Valse Ar- 
rietta, “Message d’Amour;” Wagner's “Pains” and “The Portrait,” 
by A. G. Thomas; “Could I,” by Tosti, and Bemberg’s “Nymphs 








and Fauns.” Mrs. Parker is one of our best sopranos.—Toronto 
World. 









Mrs. Parker is a young lady of fine presence and pleasing man- 





ner, possessing a sweet soprano voice of great range and beauty 






of tone. Her program served in its rendering to show her musical 











ability and artistic training.—Mail and Empire, Toronto. 











Her numbers served to show the quality of her rich soprano voice, 






over which she has perfect command.—The Globe. 











* 





* * 














Mrs. Mary Haydon Crowley, soprano, will shortly be 
heard in a recital at Quebec, where Mrs. Julie Wyman, as- 






sisted by Mrs. H. M. Blight, gave a concert on the evening 






of November 30 
“Opoponax,” a new comic opera by Messrs. Bowles and 











Cornelis and Ysaye. Having received a command from 






Parker, was presented in Winnipeg on the evening of No- 






Queen Victoria, he played before Her Majesty at Osborne 






vember 7. Western critics speak favorably of the produc- 

on January 30, 1895. : . . 
J x3 79 = tion and cast, which included Miss Edith Wilson, Mrs. 
— = . . Parker, Miss Holroyde, Robert Cam »bell, Stanley Adams 
On Saturday evening last at the studio of Dickson Pat- : 7 ’ 








and others 
The Messiah” will be given in Ottawa on December 7, 


TH- MUSICAL C YURIER, ) : . ° on 
86 GLEN ROAD, ROSEDALE. T. KONTO, > terson, the Canadian portrait painter, about twenty of To 


December 1, 1800 =} 






ronto’s professional musicians met and gave a program of 
T is probable that H. M. Field, the well-known Canadian rare merit. Among those present were Mrs. Stewart Hous- 





and an account of the performance will appear in these 


































. 1 — 

, , columns. May HAMILTON, 
pianist, will abandon Leipsic, Germany, in the spring ton (Miss Beverley Robinson), soprano; Miss Margaret : fe 

and come to this country for a short visit. That Mr. Field Huston, soprano; Miss Florence Marshall, pianist; Miss 

may again settle permanently in Toronto is a rumor not Katharine Birnie, pianist; Miss Ada E. S. Hart, pianist; New Compositions Heard in Brooklyn. 





entirely lacking in foundation Ernest du Domaine, violinist; J. D. A. Tripp, pianist; Mrs. : : 
*“* * H. M. Blight, accompanist, and Mr. Blight, baritone. AURICE GRAU ought to become acquainted with 
Louis Koemmenich, conductor of the Brooklyn 
William Reed, the gifted organist and choirmaster of St. ee Saengerbund. The former does not present novelties, and 
Andrew's Church, has resigned his position. It is to be Arthur Friedheim’s piano playing aroused great enthusi- the jatter is ever on the alert for them, and presents any 
hoped that Mr. Reed will not leave this city, for, as has 5™ in Association Hall on the aaa of November 19, number every year. The Saengerbund gave its annual 
when the audi¢ sisted chiefly of professional musi- grand concert last Sunday evening at the Montauk Theatre, 


frequently been stated in these columns, he is a remarkably 
cians and music students fter his remarkable perform- p To | 
viante: d aap After his remarkable perform- Broo, yn. No less than eight new compositions were intro- 

ance of Chopin’s Etudes, the pianist received quite an ova- : 
d iced 


fine concert organist and a composer of eminence. One of 


his latest anthems has this week been accepted and treated The singers were assisted by a good orchestra, with 


in a most generous and complimentary manner by a promi- “ON, and being recalled several times gave a Liszt Rhapsody Max Karger as concertmeister and Schulz and Riedrich at 
as an encore. Mr. Friedheim has increased his popularity , — 


nent New York publishing house. the first ‘cellist stands Ihe new choral works presented 
No definite announcement has appeared concerning a new 

- , 1 Ico ] a" * . ’ 
organist for St. Andrew’s, though an admirable suggestion a med . Heuser; “Wer Weiss Wo” (prize song for the National 
Ihe assisting artist was Madame Friedheim, who dis- 


he by giving this recital, and his return will be gladly were “Hiinengraber” (“The Spectre Huns”), by Ernst 


has been made to the effect that A. S. Vogt should be the Saengerfest, 1900), by Koemmenich; “The Page and the 


successor there, while his former pupil, W. H. Hewlett, of Played much musical feeling and an attractive but not very 4;, g’s Daughter,” for ballads, chorus and soloists, by Fritz 
London, Ont., should follow Mr. Vogt at the Jarvis Street '™PoOSiIng voice. Volbach, and “Morning Serenade,” by Arnold Krug. In 
Baptist Church. ; Mr. Forsyth is to be congratulated upon bringing the he women's chorus the new orchestral works played were 
>? Friedheims here for this successful appearance. “Under the Balcony,” by Charles Becker, of Manhattan; 

Ernest du Domaine, concert violinist and violin instructor, 7 “Scene in Sleepy Hollow, Catskill Mountains,” by August 
has determined to remain in Toronto and accept pupils and At the Jarvis Street Baptist Church, under the able di- Walther, of Brooklyn (dedicated to Mrs. Laura C. Lang- 


concert engagements. Last season Mr. Du Domaine spent rection of A. S. Vogt, the well trained choir, assisted by ford, president of the Seidl Society), and the overture to 


in Montreal, where he was associated with Miss Abbott, several of Mr. Vogt’s advanced pupils and other artists, re Siegfried Wagner’s “The Man With the Bear Skin.” 

pianist, in a successful series of concerts. In April of last cently gave two excellent sacred concerts. Very large au To do full justice to the new compositions would require 

year he played here at the Plancon concert in the Ar- diences were in attendance on each occasion one whole page of THE Musica, Courter, and this space 

mories, and made a very favorable impression. At an Watkin Mills’ recital takes place in Massey Music Hall cannot be allotted at this time 

early date he will give a recital in this city. to-night, and Mrs. J. W. F. Harrison's reception, in honor Richard Burmeister, the principal soloist of the evening, 
Mr. Du Domaine was educated at the Brussels Conserva- of the popular basso, has been arranged for to-morrow af- played in his most delightful style the Chopin Prelude in 

tory, and he has enjoyed the privilege of studying with ternoon. C minor and the Liszt Rhapsodie No. 8. Miss Martha 


oscar FARGOTT, BARITONE. BERTHALD. 
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Hofacker sang the “Micaela” aria from “Carmen” with a 
voice of agreeable quality, but hardly flexible enough for 
such music. 

Incidental solos in the Volbach ballads were sung by Miss 
Hofacker, William Bartels, tenor, and Gustave Hohn, basso. 
The theatre was crowded. 


A Concert for Charity. 
HE Arion Society and the German Liederkranz com- 
bined their forces in Carnegie Hall last Wednesday 
night, the occasion being a benefit concert for the Ger- 





man hospitals of New York. 

The were Elsa Ruegger, the violoncello vir- 
tuosa; Clara Butt, the English contralto, and Andreas 
Schneider, the baritone. The directors were Paul Klengel 


1 
soloists 


and Julius Lorenz. 
The program was: 
Vorspiel Die 
Arie aus, Sappho, O Ma Lyre Immortelle 
Clara Butt. 


aus, TT ST 


Einzelchére, des Arion— 
Waldesruh éceappodqeeenovesassonsescesseqendibessa Pliddemann 
GIUIRUIIIE bind ovcntinncawnsecccdscsbesbuetadbeus Pliddemann 


Baritone solo, Julius Scheuch, 
Lieder for baritone— 


Re Ge BAF ivceveccsdcescdcssccerieevsvensvecescsrvavesass Schubert 
WOE cs csccidncnvidiscendedsvotvecdeeebedncantiae Schumann 
Andreas Schneider. 
Concerto for violoncello, A mimor............cccccesccceces Goltermann 
Elsa Ruegger. 

Gesammtchére, German Liederkranz and Arion— 
Belek, Gg a ccccdes-cocdssecteccsssceguesacdenescccusesosess Jingst 
ES cn cdc vivkaevinsstd se vdibiloctctbinideitztnsingentpeett Bunte 


Paul Klengel, director. 
Nocturno and Scherzo, from the Sommernachtstraum..Mendelssohn 
Paul Klengel, director. 
Gesammtchére des Arion and German Liederkranz— 
BOMTMROURONE WEEE ccc ccccccccevccceswcesesecécccorsoeses Diirrner 
GR ate Ob. Tae cop ccdocvccvcccesscccves Frank van der Stucken 
For Mannerchor. Julius Lorenz, conductor. 


Der Tod und PR ecccsscccvevésecssiateteusbere -Schubert 


das 






Wealdengesprtchs ..ccccces csccccccccccccccccccccevccvesecoccce Schumann 
Clara Butt. 
Einzelvortrag des Deutscher Liederkranz— 
Frau Sonne am Himmel herauf..........scscesscsseseees Atenhofer 
For Mannerchor, baritone solo and orchestra. 
Baritone solo, Andreas Schneider; conductor, Dr. Paul Klengei. 


The massed forces of the Arion and the Liederkranz so- 
cieties sang with spirit, precision and a large volume of 
tone. 

Elsa Ruegger gave an impassioned delivery of the Golter- 
mann Concerto in A minor. Her intonation was flawless, 
and her phrasing all that could be desired. The tones of her 
violoncello (an instrument of great carrying power) were 
heard distinctly in all parts of the large hall. Every time 
Miss Ruegger plays she emphasizes her claims to a very 
high position among the comparatively few great violon- 
cellists of the present day. Her every performance enhances 
her popularity. 

Miss Clara Butt and Mr. Schneider sang acceptably. 

Paul Klengel again demonstrated decided ability as a 
conductor. 


De Pachmann. 


OME newspaper notices have come under our observa- 

tion stating that Vladimir de Pachmann was to give 

his last concert of the season here on Saturday last. They 

probably mistook the advertisement, which stated that this 

was to be the last recital previous to his Western tour of 

the Pacific Coast. He played last Sunday at the Metro- 
politan. He has had a most successful season so far. 








Rive-King. 


ME. JULIE RIVE-KING gave a piano recital at the 

New Park Opera House, in Erie, Pa., on the 27th ult. 

She played the Brahms Sonata, op. 5; the Bach-Liszt Fugue 

in G minor and the Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsodie, and the 
audience was enthusiastic. 

A telegram received at this office Saturday, signed by 
Johannes Wolfram, states that Madame Rivé-King’s recital 
in Cleveland, at the Hall of Commerce, drew a large and 
cultured audience. She had round upon round of applause 
and numerous recalls. 








An Opportunity. 

SAN FRANCISCO, November 23, 1899. 

Willis E. Bacheller, Esq., 247 West 
New York City: 

Y DEAR WILLIS—In thinking over our talk with ref- 


erence to my assisting, unknown, some worthy young 


Sixty-ninth street, 


person possessed of a voice to a course of vocal training, 
I have come to the conclusion that the best plan for me to 
adopt would be to offer through you a three years’ course. 

My proposition would be to leave the matter entirely in 
your hands, allowing you to select the voice and use your 
own judgment with regard to it, I holding myself respon- 
sible to you for the cost of the tuition. 

Of course, I must insist that the recipient of the instruc- 
tion be worthy of the same both as to voice and as to per- 
sonality, but knowing you so well and as intimately as I 
do, I feel perfectly at ease in leaving the matter in your 
hands. 

Let me know when you have found a satisfactory voice, 
and notify me as to desired remittances. In doing this I 
feel that I am employing a small amount of money in a 
direction which you are personally fully aware of how 
much I appreciate, and always regretting the lack of such 
training in my own case, I feel happy in extending it to 
another. 

I have one condition to insist upon, which is that my | 
name is entirely unknown, and my personality in no way 
divulged to the recipient of the course. 

Yours very truly, 

While the above letter is self-explanatory, a few words 
may be said in reference to the proposition therein con- 
tained. 

Applicants for this position should be sure that they pos- | 
sess a voice capable of development, and one that has not ! 


been injured by poor or erroneous methods of teaching. 
Robust health is also a requisite, as a three years’ course of 
study means hard work. 

Mr. Bacheller is well known to us, and this is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a musical education. The tuition is 
absolutely free, as stated in the letter. 

While all applications for this course should be addressed 
to Mr. Bacheller, the final decision will rest with three well- 
known New York teachers or musicians, chosen by Mr. 
Bacheller, and whose verdict as to the qualifications of the 
person and voice will determine the matter. 

Mr. Bacheller will receive applicants at his residence, 
247 West Sixty-ninth street, on Tuesday and Wednesday 
afternoons, from 2 to 4. 


A Von Kienner Pupil. 


Mrs. Emma A. Bulen, an advanced pupil of Madame 
Von Klenner, has been filling a number of important en- 
gagements recently, and always with pronounced success. 
Her beautiful coloratura and artistic reading of her selec- 
tions most thoroughly illustrate the method which she 


uses. Among her recent engagements have been private 
musicales, the concert in aid of the St. Joseph Day 
Nursery, given in the ballroom of the San Remo; the 


musical reception of the Rainy Day Club, and the West 
End Republican Club reception. 

At the San Remo Miss Travers and Miss Bessie Knapp 
also sang in duets and solos: 


Je Suis Titania, Mignon.. 


Mrs. E. A. Bulen. 
Le Morte Ge Joamme DAC. 00.20 cccccccccvcccccosccoscccoscece Bemberg 
Miss Knapp 
GOMMAET  owcvcccccccescscccsccccscveccvcccccseveesesovesoes ..Chaminade 
Miss Travers. 
Dust, Dele lee HisemOelbes.......ccccccsccccccccccccccccscccvccess Delibes 
Mrs. Bulen and Miss Knapp 


Madame Von Klenner’s artist pupils are much sought 


after, as at present there is no teacher in America 
authorized to teach the Viardot-Garcia method save 
Madame Von Klenner, and her pupils win unusual 


laurels and easily obtain enviable and lucrative positions, 


“What Constitutes Good Music.” 


By MARTIN A. GEMUNDER. 
-—Price 75S Cents. 


For Sale at Music Publishers. 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Git BERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Next SUNDAY, December 10, Sixth Orchestral Concert 





vm Kaltenborn Orchestra 





FRANZ KALTEN 





AND 


EMINENT 


EI - SOLOISTS. 


DIRECTION 





VICTOR THRANE, 
KNABE PIANO USED. 


(60 MUSICIANS). 


BORN, Conductor. 


See Sunday Papers for Program. 





BUSINESS MANAGER: 


J. V. GOTTSCHALK. 





Reserved Seats, $1.00, 75c.. 50c. and 25c. 1,000 Seats, 25c. 
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Engaged as Soloist 
by the 


NEW YORK PHIL. ORCHESTRA, 
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CHICAGO 


ACCOMPANIED BY... a 


AIME LACHAUME, Pianist. 


J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Representative. 





VICTOR THRANE 


PE 





HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 


TSCHNIKOFF 


THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN VIOLINIST. 





KNABE PIANO USED. 


Address 33 Union Square, New York. 
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Honolulu Musical News. 


HEN Albert Friedenthal, the German pianist, arrived 
here lately from oq Australian colonies he gave 
four recitals in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, which were, with the 
exception of the last one, oot well attended. He was 
assisted by Dr. E. O. Wall, violinist; Harold Mott-Smith, 
‘cellist; the Amateur Orchestra and Bandmaster Berger. 
Dr. Wall and Mr. Smith are both excellent musicians, but 
in a trio of Weber’s, played with Friedenthal, the latter 
thumped the piano so unmercifully that the whole thing 
was entirely spoiled. Friedenthal is not a great pianist. 
He used his own Bechstein grand, and tried to dispose of 
it here, but found no one willing to purchase. 

There is a change in the choir of the Central Union 
Church. J. W. Yardley is sick, and his wife has to work 
to keep it together. A. B. Ingalls, the organist, leaves at 
the end of the year. The pastor recently made a proposi- 
tion to one of the organists at another church to take charge 
of the music, but he declined. A rich church like the Cen- 
tral Union ought to have the best talent and best music in 
town. 

The Boston Lyric Opera Company is here with us for 
an eight weeks’ engagement at the Hawaiian Opera House 
Already they have played “Said Pasha,” “Mascotte,” 
“Maritana,” “Bohemian Girl,” “Olivette,” “Martha,” “Pi- 
rates of Penzance” and “La Belle Helene.” The company 
is an excellent one, and has been greeted with large au- 
diences. 

A free entertainment was given in the Y. M. C. A. Hall 
the 2d inst., which was largely attended. Mrs. Glade, Mrs 
Eleanor Davies, George H. Brown and E. H. Affley sang 
solos, Miss Grace Walker rendered a piano solo and the 
Amateur Orchestra, led by Wray Taylor, played three num 
bers. This latter organization is doing good work. 

Wednesday evening, December 6, the annual concert to 
raise funds for the lepers’ merry Christmas will be given 
in the Kaumakapili Church, when an elaborate program will 
be presented. 


The musical program at the National Export Exposition 
in Ph adelphia on Wednesday afternoon. November 29, 
was a brilliant success. Henry T. Moulton, the vocal so- 
loist of the occasion, won that appreciation which his ar- 
tistic singing always entitles him to. He possesses a bari- 
tone voice of unusual range, with tones of a rich and beau- 
tiful quality. Mr a is winning an enviable name for 
himself among the best vocal teachers of America. He is 
at present a member of Gilbert Raynolds Combs’ faculty 
of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 1331 South 
3road street, Philadelphia 


Amelia Heincberg, the pianist, returned last week from 
Europe, having passed most of the time while there in Ger- 


many. She will spend the season in this country, and ex- 


pects to return to the other side the early part of next May 


Etta Miller 


ORCHARD, 


SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Musicales, Oratorio. 
(Soprano Marble Collegiate Church). 


719 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








SARA ANDERSON, 


~~ = SOPRANO. 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St. 





Press Comment on Petschaikoff. 


The solo performer of the occasion was the Russian violinist, 
Alexander Petschnikoff, who made his first appearance in America. 
It can be recorded without hesitation that he surmounted the ob- 
stacles of the Tschaikowsky Concerto with assured case. In the 
Bach Fugue Mr. Petschnikoff gave a fine exhibition of his technical 
powers. He played the movement with perfect clearness, with pre 
cision, with contrapuntal distinctness and with a calculating finish 
which was as polished as marble.—W. J. Henderson in New York 


Times, November 18, 1899. 


The young Russian violinist Alexander Petschnikoff was heard 
for the first time His technic is astounding, and he had the cour 
age to piay in the same hour two olf the most dificult compositions 


he could have found for his instrument, the kowsky Concerto 





and a Fugue from Bach’s Fifth Sonata. All these difficulties he 
overcame ecasily—H. T. Finck in the Evening Post, New York, 
November 18, 1899. 


Concerning Petschnikoff’s performance of Bach’s mighty 
Fugue in C, with its constant contlict of themes, F. N. R. 
Martinez said, in the New York World of November 1g, 





1599: 
aa 
Few violinists have had the technical ability to cope with the 
complexity of this giant work. Petschnikofi’s effort is not one 
based upon disdain of such stunts as the simultaneous utterance ol 
the several struggling themes, which invoive he use Of ai the 
strings and a most difficult manipulation of the bow He is as 
careful in his execution of these passages as he is in the preserva- 


tion of tone purity and beauty. 


Mr. Petschnikoff chose two compositions scarcely surpassed for 
technical difficulty of performance, and he played them with a 
smoothness and fluency of execution possible only to a violinist of 
exalted powers. Admiration for the man’s other qualities rose even 
above that inspired by his skill in bowing and stopping—admiration 
for his large conception of both the Tschaikowsky and the Bach 
music, for his dignity and breadth of style and for his apparently 


nstinctive grasp and appreciation of the beauty and the proportion 
¥f the compositions. Through all this difficult music Mr. Petschni 
koff preserved a tone that was large, full, clear and incisive and that 
needed only such-an opportunity as the second movement of the 
Concerto afforded to evince a lovely singing quality.—Samuel Swit 


in New York “Mail and Express, November 18, 1899. 


Alexander Petschnikoff was not afraid to introduce himself in two 





numbers so exacting as Tschaikowsky’s Concert n D minor Me 
Bach’s Fugue in C major. Both of these are severe tests 
he played the Russian composer's Concerto in a way to sh 
he is a technician of great skill, but it was in the FI 
his powers were displayed at their best The classical de eration 
of the music was admirably expressed, his intonation in this as we 
as in the preceding number was exceptionally pure and his style 
showed the training of an excellent school.—_New York Sun, Novem 


ber 19, 1899. 


Alexander Petschnikoff, Russian, a young man of twenty-six, plays 





artistically. His technical qualifications have almost no limit 
tone is musical, his style brilliant, and in the Tschaikowsky Con 
certo and a Bach Fugue he revealed his romantic temperament and 


sound classical training. Sunday evening, in the Wieniawski D 


tility. He promises to be the delight of musical people, the despair 


of violinists and spelling bees.—Town Topics, November az. 


Of Petschnikoff it is easier to speak than is usually the case when 
a new man appears for the first time His mastery of his instru- 
ment is undoubted. He also has temperament and musicianly 
feeling There s ttle t be said in criticism of his tech- 
nic His intonation is good and his stopping remarkably cor- 
rect In fact, | erformance ere was clean cut, f shed, decisive 
and we and intelligently phrased.—Commercial Advertiser, Novem- 
ber 1899 
It was a legitimate triumph, won without an iota of sensational- 
m by e R 1 one that is on uccorded by the 
New York c in a Philharmonic audience once in a generation. 
The young Russian Petschnikoff t found it necessary t ay 
ege t earts; he a tormed ther r ted preconceived no- 
t r ng r vor toward idols of 
wther days \ can Art J nal, November 22, 1899 
The melancholy, weeping melodies (of the Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo) were sung with a syrt athetically colored tome the sharp 
Russian rhythms were enut ated with the correct emphasis to 
reveal their fu significance and the spirit of the boisterous rustic 
dance in the final movement was not lacking. Later Petschnikoff 
playe the emer s | h Fugue with nobility of tone, dignity 
f style and clarity f execution which proved his mastery of his 
nstrument and his understanding of music.—New York Concert- 


Petschnikoff is undoubtedly one of the few His playing is every 





whit as classica his reading as noble as Joachim’s Petschnikoff, 
however, has ten times the sentiment, the sweetness of tone, and 
the Slavic depth of of soul, and, above all, the grace and charm and 
lelicacy ways more or less lacking in Joachim’s playing. At the 
Philharmonic concert Petschnikoff s¢ works requiring the high- 
est degree f musk ability and te nic mn the part of the per- 
f er. Pe nik playing of was magnificent.—New York 
Home J Novembe 8o9. 
Joseffy. 


Joseffy appeared in recitals since end of November in 
srooklyn Academy of Music, Oberlin, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, Pittsburg, Newark, Toronto and Montreal, in 
every instance the houses being sold out 
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Piano Lessons, 











minor Concerto, Mr. Petschnikoff made further proof of his versa 
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TEACHER. 


Frederic Mariner 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST. 
" STUDIO: 


VIRGIL PIANO SLHOOL, 
4 29 West 15th St., New York. 











BUSHNELL. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 









THE NEW 


REYNOLDS, 


BOSTON. 


Most centrally located. 
European Plan. 


CENTRE FOR 
MUSICAL ARTISTS. 
TERMS : 

From $1. 00 yet day 


upwar 


Room and Bath $2.00 
per day and upwards. 


JOUN F, REYNOLDS, 


PROPRIETOR. 














The Misses SUSAN SCOFIELD 
and LUCIE MARGUERITE BOICE, 


ENSEMBLE VOCALISTS. 
Extensive Repertoire, Duets and Solos by best composers. 
CONCERT, RECITALS, MUSI ALES, ORATORIO, 


For Terms and Dates address 
764 GREENE AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ROMUALDO SAPIO 


With the National Conservatory of Music, New York ; late 
conductor Abbey & Grau, Adelina Patti, Metropolitan Opera 
House, &c 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Private Studio: - + 230 WEST 424 STREET, NEW YORK. 


LOUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano Ensembie Playing ond the 
Theoretical Branches. .. . 
Harmony, C point, Cempositi Studio : STLINWAY HALL, KN. Y, 
Applications by mail. ° ° Send for circulars. 
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** Fairy of the Violin.’’ 


Leonora Jackson, the “Fairy of the Violin,” after a thor- 
oughly successful concert tour in Southern Germany, is 
now concertizing in England, and played November 28 
with the Symphony Orchestra in Dundee, Scotland. Miss 
Jackson is next booked with the Geneva Philharmonic So- 
ciety, thence to Neuchatel, and after a few final engage- 
ments in Southern Germany this young American will 
sail from Southampton Decembér 20, on the North Ger- 
man Lloyd steamship Saale, for her American tournée, 
which promises, under the able management of Impresario 
Victor Thrane, to be the sensation of the season. Appended 
are some of Miss Jackson’s late Munich and Leipsic press 
notices: 

At the second Keim concert yesterday we made the acquaintance 
of an artist of excellent technical qualities and rare artistic gifts. 
The young American violinist, Miss Leonora Jackson, introduced 
herself with the Brahms Concerto with most distinguished success, 
a task of great severity. Her cantabile work was of uncommon 
beauty and depth of feeling. In Schumann’s “Abendlied” the artist 
played with much feeling. After a storm of applause she gave a 
movement of Bach as an encore.—Munchner Zeitung, November 1, 


1899. 


The second Kaim concert opened yesterday with the “Hebrides 
Overture” of Mendelssohn. It is an admirable sign for the artistic 
taste of the violinist Leonora Jackson, that she came out with the 
Brahms Concerto rather than with some merely virtuoso work. 
We can say this unreservedly, that among those who for true depth 





Her cantabile in Schumann’s “Evening Song” was of especial 
charm.—Munich Allgemeine Zeitung. 


The symphony concerts of the Kaim Orchestra at Mu- 
nich, conducted by Felix Weingartner, are among the most 
distinguished in Europe. Leonora Jackson was the soloist 
of the second concert of the season, October 30. The fol- 
lowing notices from the Munich press tell of her reception: 


The second Kaim concert of this winter’s series took place yes- 
terday. The soloist of the evening was the violin virtuoso, Miss 
Leonora Jackson, of Chicago. She played the violin Concerto of 
Brahms and proved to be a master of her instrument. Her tone 
is of truly feminine tenderness and yet has a penetrating intensity, 
which enables it to be heard even above the fullest orchestral accom- 
paniment. Her “art of singing,” however, was especially displayed 
in the Adagio, which she played with ideal repose, while in the 
Allegro giocoso, with all its rhythmic characteristics, she showed 
much temperament. Miss Jackson (who, by the way, is a youthful 
personality of exceptional charm) had a brilliant success, which, 
when later she played Schumann's “Evening Song” and a very 
interesting virtuoso piece, “Caprice Catalane,” of Manén (both with 
orchestra), became, if possible, still greater. As an encore she 
offered one of those compositions for unaccompanied violin by 
Bach, which are a test always of the ability of every violinist. 
Here also she proved herself a master in polyphonic playing. Clear- 
ness in the management of the different voices was allied with 
exemplary phrasing.—Munich Neuesten Nachrichten. 





PuHitnarmonic Concert.—Next followed on the program the D 
major violin Concerto of Brahms. In Miss Jackson it found a 
masterly interpreter. The young artist played the Concerto last 
spring at one of the Gewandhaus concerts and aroused then the ad- 








much fire and temperament, and afterward gave as an encore 8 
fugue of Bach.—Th. Cursch-Bihren, Leipsic Tageblatt. 





First Parraarmonic Concert.—The violinist Miss Leonora 
Jackson, from London, already become known here in the Gewand- 
haus concerts, won with her exceptional talent and great artistic skill 
an emphatic success. That she could master so victoriously the 
indescribable difficulties of the Brahms Concerto was astounding. 
Even the Cadenza, by Joachim, she rendered with wonderful 
clearness and accuracy, as few can do. She played the rousing 
Finale brilliantly and the Adagio with special charm and sweet- 
In Schumann's poetic “Abendlied” (the orchestral aecompani- 
ment by Joachim), her exquisite playing fairly captivated the au- 
dience, which applauded unceasingly. But she also played Ernst’s 
“Ungarische Weisen’’ with such remarkable sureness and skill that 
stormy recalls naturally followed. Thereupon she crowned her suc- 
cess by an excellent rendition of a Fugue of Bach.—Leipsic Gen- 
eral Anzeiger. 


ness. 





First Poirnarmonic Concert.—The Brahms Concerto suits the 
a rare occurrence among modern violin- 
ists. In the “Ungarische Weisen” of Ernst she proved herself a 
virtuoso of first rank. The harmonic cantabile passages came out 
with faultless purity and beauty.—Leipsic Neuesten Nachrichten. 


young artist admirably, 





Seconp Puitnarmonic Concert.—Miss Leonora Jackson, the 
gifted young American violinist, was the solo instrumentalist of the 
evening, and she repeated the success attained when she made her 
first appearance at these concerts exactly a year ago. She played the 
Concerto of Mendelssohn. A most creditable performance was now 
heard, the gifted violinist playing throughout with all the impas- 
sioned earnestness and intensity of the true artist. The exquisite 
its manifold beauties 



























































of musical perception and self-reliant 


artistic personalities, 
The 


of style, distinct, contrasting, individualized. 


strument is not large, 


interpretation are distinct 
Miss Jackson belongs to the foremost. 
played the three movements of the Concerto with entire correctness 


but very singing and of unusual sweetness. 


miration of all. 
She 
The artist 
applause. 


derness. yesterday 


tone of her in-  siastic storms of 


Miss Jackson’s technic meanwhile has become still 
more imposing; her tone has gained in largeness, as also in ten- 


Miss 
“Abendlied” with deep feeling, Ernst’s 


audience to enthu- 
played Schumann’s 
with 


aroused the 
Jackson 
“Ungarische Weisen” 


Andante was interpreted with thrilling effect, 
being fully expressed. 
half of the program was Guiraud’s Caprice, in the 
which she gave yet another demonstration of the mastery of her art. 

Liverpool Courier, 


Miss Jackson’s contribution to the second 
performance of 


October 25. 








London, England. 
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Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. Papgrewsxt. 
For prospectus apply to the Secretar 
2. Clifton Gds., Maida Hill, 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for ‘Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers. 
18 Eart’s Court Squarz, Lonpon, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUSIMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of Loadon, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 


taught. : 
Improvisation, ee Sight Singing, | 
Sight Reading (Instrumental) Orchestral, | 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given. 
Pees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. 
of twelve weeks. 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 
Resident Lady Superintendent. 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee, 
HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
the Different Repertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 

Lessons and Consultations (private and classes). 
For terms and particulars write to 
Madame Moriani, 
27 Upper Baker Street, 


Mr. ERNEST SHARPE, 


Vocal Teacher. 


"Lenten, W. | 








per term 


& 500 om. 
rospectus 











N. W. 








| Teacher, 


| come to Dresden for study. 


Mrs. CLARA PFEIFER, 


with diploma, and generally cultured, 
having the highest reputation for her Pension, 
now at Werderstrasse 32, Dresden, where she owns 
an elegant house, with large garden. She will re- 
ceive young ladies for board and chaperonage who 
The purest German 
Members of the young ladies’ 


may be learned. 
References exchanged. 


families are welcome. 


EMMA HOFFMEISTER, 
re el l L te stia, w. 








VARETTE STEPANOFF, 


Berlin, Charlottenburg, Germany. 
Bismarck Strasse, 72a. 





Mapame ELSE MATHIS, 


Pianiste and Teacher, 
29 Bilow Strasse, Berlin 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


ANN 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1 
Cable Adress: Musikwoliff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the lead- 
ing artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager 
| of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogue. 


First-class family Pension. Highly recommend- 
efined and comfortable home. Chaperonage 





WolLrr. 


| Mrs. HENRY SMOCK 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Musical Art Department of Adelphi College, Dr. 
Henry G. Hanchett, Director. 
Residence-Studio and Address: 
Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 


SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Ballad Singin . 
Address: 107 East 27th Screet, New York. 


| NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


| 179 East 64th Street, New York. 
| Wm. M. Semnacuer, Director. 
| Thorough Instruction in al! branches of Music. 
The aatural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty. 


AUGUST WALTHER, 
Instruction. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, 


nstrumentation. 
} 601 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


| CORNELIA DYAS, 
PIANIST. 

| Piano Lessons. 39 East Twenty-first st., 
BEATRICE MOCS, 


SORPANO. 
Instruction, MME. LOUISE FINKEL’S METHOD. 
2 West Thirty-third street, New York. 


BOICE, 


Y. 

















New York. 








BELLE NEWPORT, 


CONTRALTO. 
120 East Eighty-sixth street, or Wolf- 
131 E. 17th st., New York 


Address: 
sohn’s Musical Bureau, 


WOODRUFF METHOD 
OF SIGHT READING. 
Scientific, simple, no syllables. 
For circular address Estelle Woodruff, 489 
Fifth Avenue or 51 West 106th Street. New York. 








James J, ROHAN, 


BARITONE. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitais. 
sT. Louis, mo. 








| MISS GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
(Leschet —_ STethod), 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MKS. M. PRICE, Director, 2105 Seventh Avenue, 
corner 125th Street. Special daily class. The only 
onein New York where the pupil has a lesson and 
practice every day under the care of competent 
teachers. Terms reasonable. Virgil Clavier used. 





Miles. YERSIN, 
AUTHORS OF THE 
Puono-RuytHmic MetHop For Frencw 
PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 
37 WEsT 32p Sr., 


VOC: AL INST RU CTION. 


J. JEROME HAYES 
will resume teaching October 4 at 136 Fifth Ave 
nue, after a summer spent with Sbriglia, of Paris, 
and Shakespere, of London. 


BOSWORTH’S HARMONIC CYCLE 


Solves every problem in composition. Shortens 
time in study. Saves expense Not a ‘‘shorter 
method, but a clear exposition of science. Rosen- 
thal, Sawer, Ysaye, Lachaume, Sousa, Kneisel and 
otners strongly pyre it Descriptive Circular 
on application. rice $3.00 at Music Stores or by 
mail from 
HENRY M. BOSWORTH, 
26 O’t arrell Street, Sean francisco, Cal. 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
The Art of Singing. 
gt West gsth Street, New York. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; aiso Theory and 
Harmony. 
Graduate of the Roya! High School in Berlin. 
130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 


New York. 











Studio: 








Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 


Pianist and Teacher. 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 


Studio: Room 81, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





HARRY PARKER ROBINSON, 


Baritone. 
147 West 82d Street, New York. 





Miss JESSIE MARY BECKMAN, 














b itivated English lady, with } Will accept engagements for drawing-room musi- " 
¢ Bounty Bees, WW. broad and a thorough knowledge of ( cman. Ad: | cales, ‘clubs, hen and a limited number of pupils. VOICE CULTURE. 
. dress Miss FORD, Werderstr. 9, Dresden. Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York. Studio: No, 1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
NEW YORK MUSICAL ADDRESS 
ACADEMY, | HOWARD BROCKWAY, | , Soprano CHAS. L. YOUNG, 
MAX WERTHEIM, Director, "| et indies ig ¢ mposition, Harmony Stile ' 819-20 Townsend Bullding, NEW YORK 
199 West’ agd_ Street. Interpretation, = i Address: 370 West 116th Street. 
Thorough and systematic instruction in all Studio: 817-818 gp he Hall, New York. 





branches of music, from beginning to highest 
artistic perfection. 


MME. ADELE LEWING, 
Concert Pianiste and Teach 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetisky “Method. 
Concerts. Recitals, Musicales. 
Address: Care Steinway Hall, or 
127 East 73d Street, New York. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 








Aldele Eacis Raldwin, 
Contralto. 


Residence Studto:—___~2) 


Carnegie Dall, Rew Pork. 





Sight Singing, Ear Training, Musical Stenog- 
raphy. Authorized representative Galin-Paris-Chevé 
Method. Tuesdays, Fridays at 26 East 23d Street, 
New York. Kesidence: 383 Decatur Street, 
_Brooklyn, N. Y. 











ESTABLISHED 1874, 


Detroit Conservatory of Music. 


Milwaukee. 





Mrs. Stacey Williams 


REPRESENTATIVE OF SHAKSPEARE, 
LONDON. 





School of Music. 


Uihicia Building, MILWAUKEE. 
CHICAGO: Steinway Hall. 





ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, 


——_HENRY CLARKE, sarirone. 


WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
GRAND AVENUE, MILWAUKEE, 





. J, H. Hamx, Director and Head of Piano Department. MUSICALES. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. Pay gt a | 
oman Sap Godmaeateninageeen, Sees ee, 
MISS HARRIET A. HALE, | Ihirty experienced instructors. Every branch taugh 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
610 Chamber of Commerce Building. 
pean Masters. 





Methods certified to by Euro; 


Scene ta 25028 mse, 





THE WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF MUSI 


oF Complete education in all branches of music. 


AND LUENING 
CONSERVATORY 


811 Grand Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 


Baldwin CINCINNATI, 
Ellington PIANAS. ap pr a 
Val ley fiem CHICAGO. 


Hamilton Organs. —— cytaooues FuRNsHeD ON APPLICATION 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134T™! STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


wae BROS. 


~ PLA NOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms : 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 113 E. 14th Street, New York. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO 69. 
EASE 











Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Traising | anos for XpOrT 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA, 


IANOS. 








SRS Manufacturers can se- 
Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching In Five Different Languages, 
All the Repertories, Classic and Modern. 


cure export connections 


by addressing 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELI | 
| 


" harth Teme bitecrte, arte, | “EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 











BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


, . those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture Pipe Organ, Cabinet ihe ScHoot Year AND SumMER TERM 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of a, En Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; their .tudies under the supervision of the Direct 
also Modern Languages and English Literature ress. For catalogues, address 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage 
Concert or Oratorio 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADESY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver{Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt 


Pope pec TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld 
(study of par ; Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke (act ng) Artistic Adviser; Royal Chamber 





singer Franz ‘ots. Principal t hers of the Conservatory . Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. 
Xaver Scharwenka, Imperial and Royal Court Pianist W. Be bd W. Leipholz, M we Mahr, 
Mias Elisabeth Jeppe (piano Ze sjic, Grue nbe rg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Van Lier 


cello); Grunicke (organ); Dr. H Goldse bmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, 


ocal and Musico-Dramatic Teacher. 
Prospectus gratis. Hours for application. 4to6 P.M 


The Stern Conservatory of Music 


FOUNDED, iss0. 22a Beraburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Cemplete Training for the Sta ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orches 
tral instruments) SEMINARY Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 





The WINTER TERM commences SEPTEMBER os 


Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Lauewig Bussier, Nans Pfitzner, rrot. 
. B. Tawbert. PIANO. Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Poerster, Ernest Hutcheson, Pref. 
Ernest Jedlicrka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormenn, Prof. BE. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Preudenberg, D. M. Levett. SINGING —Praw Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Viadysiaw 
Seidemann. Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Emanuel Reicher. 
VIOLIN—Pref. Gustav Hollaender, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Anton 'Hekking. 
HARP, HARMONIUM—PFr. Poemitz. ORGAN Sito Dienel, Royal Music Director, etc. 
Charges: from 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually- 
Prospectusesjmay be obtained through the Censervatory. Pupils received at any ‘time. Consulta- 
tion hours from 11 a. M. tol P. M. 


Frau Fanny Moran-Olden. &. Felix Ehri, Oberrgelsenn Bernhard Dessau, Kenig-Concertme/ster 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
| For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tuz Musica, Courntzr. 


THE NEW CHICAGO BORE. c E ist CHE RS Meoenres 2 L.. 


Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 
















The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru price 
ment produced at the present age Cc. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins and Banjos are 
known for their excellent qualities and low price 
ARTIST BOWS Extensive assortment by the 
best known makers 
& 50s MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin 
Years Medais MATERIAL FOR VIOLIN MAKERS and hus 
dreds of other Specialties, at WmaOLESALS a¥D 
Guaranteed ofHonor _ Reta 
Guan ndence solicited Exchange granted if 
t entirely satisfactory 
Sole Agent for MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Proto Carries a comp! m. , stock of Imported Sheet 
Band Instruments. Music an z Book | kn wn publishers of Ger 
Special Agent, Corres aang and Representative for many, Austria, Englan France Italy, Russia, 
BU oes Paris vette & Scheffer), World & are represented Largest supply house for 
nowned Reed Instruments Irchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 
E Ri I TERSHAL SE N, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues of 1 c for every instrument and 
| Flutes and Piccolos combination supplied upon application. 
Modern Stradivarius Vivlins, Violas and "Cellos. “Tue fern wome,” a monthly, published in the 
| Large Assortment of Double Bass nteres f the musical profession. Subscrip- 
KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for tion, $1 ” per annum; 10 cents each copy 
all Reed Instruments Contains each month a list of prizes which are 


Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings given away gratis 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., REW YORK. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
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I wish you to know how much good Ripans Tab- 


ules are doing. I sent for one package and distributed 
them among my friends and neighbors. They 
pronounce them a success. They are the best thing 
I have ever seen for the stomach. Some say they 
can not get along without them. Others say so, too 
They are going here like hot cakes 


WANTED :—A case of bad health that k rt PAN ill not benefit. Sen » cents to Ripans Cooma) Oo, 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New Y we for 10 samp! 14 1,000 ) testi mmonial RiPaN ‘8 19 for 5 centa, or 18 packets for 
# centa, may be had of ai! d giste who « e willing to sell ” standard medicine at a moderate ‘profit They 
banieh pain and prolong life ne gives relief. Note the word Rl P A'N'S on n the packet. Aocept no substitute 














STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


SrEINWAY & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 














CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


TA 


peat 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


ee 


Principal Factory: Albany, Warcham and Maiden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 
White Mountains, N. H. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS, . 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenac. 
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CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


BALL 


U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK, 





THE CELEBRATED | 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and | 
| 


Preferred by 
the Leading 
Artists. 


Are at present 
the Most 


Popular and 





SOHMER & CO.., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHIMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 


Vvose. 


_—* appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











